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| wb id Concerning the. true tſe i "5 
advantages of it, 7 oy EV x 1 
LET! III. 75 An Jin otfeion againſt the ally 
"Ip of hiſtory removed. 2. The falſe and true 
1 aims of thoſe who ſtudy it. 3. Of the hiſto- 
ry of the firft ages; with reflections on the” © 
' Nate of ancient hiſtory, profane and facred,. 40 
LET, IV. f. That tiere is in hiſtory ſufficient | 
5 authenticity to render it uſeful, notwithſtand- - 
ing all objections to the contrary. 2, Of _ 
the method and due reſirictions to be obſer * 
ved in the ſtudy of it,. — 69 
IET. V. 1. The great uſe of hiſtory, bo- 
perly ſo called, as diſtinguiſhed from the wri- 
| tings of mere annaliſts and antiquaries. 2. 
Greek and Roman hiſtorians. 3. Some idea: 
of a complete hiſtory. 4. Further cautions "Mo 
to be obſerved in this ſtudy, and the bn TD 
lation of it, according to the different pro- 
- feſFons and ſituations of men: above all, the 
uſe to be made of it by thoſe who are called 
to the ſervice of their country, — 865 


LET. VI, From what period modern hiſtory _ 
is 3 uſeful to "the ſervice of out 
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bf ViscounT. Borner : 
PAS family, which, for its antiquity, power 
and large poſſeſſions, hay ever been eminenty diſtin- 
guiſhed in the Engliſh annals-. . Titles of dignity, as 
connected with property, were in this f;mily before 
. appeared: i in our records; for the Ports were great 
Barons before the Norman conquelt, and the St. 
John's became ſo in rirte of HA 8 
His grandfather, Sir Walter St. Jokn, repreſent | 
ed the county of Wilts in two parliaments, in the 
ee King Charles II. and had a Lec 
in. the ſecond parliament held by King Wilham. - 
had iſſue by his Lady one ſon, Henry, who = 
the Lady Mary, ſecond daughter and ©0-heireſs- 


* 


2 


- 


Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick, by whom be has . 
only one ſon, Henry, who is the author of theſe © 


«+ 
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"Ms. in the reign of | 
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SOME attoonr 0 

* very, reat 8 10 Sir Walter, to. e bis ſon's: 
their forinkd Under his e eye; Þ it g the 

att felicity of young Mr. "$i Jobs, "that" hor 


only. his education and firſt ſettlement in the world, 


but even his firſtigniranee into public buſineſs, was: 
| under the cape and inſpection of two fathers, both! 


men of character, worth, and experience. 
Mr. St. John, after having paſſed through Eaton 


ſthool, , $ removed to Oxford; and by the time 
he left that öniverſity, was dlervedly conſidered 
as one who had the faĩreſt opportunity of making a 
ſhining figure in the world. He Was in his. perſon 
. wonderfully agreeable; he had a dignity mixed with: 
ſWeetneſs in his looks, and a manner that would. 
have captivated the heart, if his perſon had Been ever 
ſo indifferent, He was remarkable for His vivacity,. 


und had a.moſt retentive memory; Þ that Whatever 
He be read he made. it entirely His own, and whether” 


| was. to ſpeak or to. write: up6h any ſubje&; His: 
. avourite authors occurred: to. kim Juſt . Be had! 
read mem. © ©» r 
In the earlier 5 or is life ker did not read 
L or at leaſt many books, being unwilling, as: 
he ſaid, to fill his bead with what did not deſerve 
a_glace there. In the ſucceeding part of his life a 
great deal of bis time wy employed in reading, bur. 
Al with. much cautios; and He. frequently com- 
plained of that neceſſity which aroſe from political 
. controverſy,” of being obliged to peruſe a multitude” 
of miſerable performances. He had a great quick- 
neſs of penetration, could very happily diſfinguiſh' 


the real from the apparent view. of polemical writ- 


erz «as had a ſprightlineks and perſpicuity in deli: 


vering: 


\ 


* * 
+ + 


— 


— 


be peculiar to. another caſt,of. mind, ver iber. wers, : 


| foiakle 10 his birth" and; expeHiaticos,. and marcled+ = 
i ha and e * Sir hers 


} great ſolidity of judgement, and even wich. . Wer + 


of thinking and reaſpaing ; qualities: which Seen s 


4 he was th maintain, e wes _ ? 


— ay, inconceivable. dexterity in diſplaying. or; conceals, |} 
| Ing; whatevorer be was inclived. to makk apparcnt;: 
den to hide, 8 N 85 
All affect his, manner of, ſpeaking, which, Was ea. 
e He. had. inderd pauſes. o, 


reflection; but when; bis thoughts came tobe. clath- = 
ed in words, kis diſcourſe rolled on like. a firearms 


from a perengial ſpring, ſtrong... folh,. we: 1 


ing equally the ear. and mind. 
ee theſe qualſic 


men, and was apt to indulge, himſelf . ers, 
with all. thoſe exceſſes that attend them. 


WOES, 33 1 


5 „ 
1 


. * 
. 


The mme n e e wt He 


1 Eſq: for the borcbgh of Wotton Baſſet,” and 19 


ſit” in the fifth parliament of King William III. 
Which met on the 1 oth of February 1700, being 
then about 2 6 years of age. The king being dif- 


ſfitistedd with tie proceedings of ' this parliament, | 


_ diffolved it, and called a new parlament to meet 
cn the zoch of December following. In this, 


which was the laſt parliament i in the reign of King 
William, and the firſt in that of "Qtieen Anne, 
Henry St. Jolio, Eſq; and Thomas Jacob, Eſq;. 


- Were' members for Wotton Buffer, As Mr. St. [ 


John went with the majority, who in thoſe gays. 
were conſidered as Tories, he muſt undoubtedly be 
looked upon as coming into the world under that 
dtnomination; and therefore "thoſe are 2 in. 
the wrong who charge him with "changing daes in 
the earlleſt part of his life. OR 


It was put into the number of chai OY 


hit, ſo early as the year 1 710, that he voted this. 
year againſt the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover ;.. 


which in a little piece of his, publiſhed, in 173 . 


he calls a falſe and impudent aſſertion ; and adds, 
that in 1701 a bill was brought into parliament by 
Sir Charles Hedges and hitnſelf, entitled, A bill 
fot the further ſecurity of his majeſty's perſon,” 
«and the ſucceſſion of the crown in the Proteſtant | 


line, and extinguiſhing the Hopes of the pretend. 


ed Prince of Wales, and all other pretenders, 
W Fheir open and ſecret abettors,” which paſſed” 
ar any. _ What gave occaſion to this 

|  impeach- 


— x N 


— - 


| W was. his', oppo ng ſome clauſes, made 


20th of Logalt 1702, when Heary. St, John and 


q * 4 * * ; 
* % 2 : 5 * 
or AER U. | # 0 * 
A 50 7 > W q 


by the Lords, about Rags d of N 


- ceſſion, whillt. be red in the | 
Fry jet 1 NS. 


"The queen "hought. proper 10 Glove this \par= 
latent, and, to appoint a new one to meet on the 


Henry Peunel were again burgelſes for Wotton, Baſs 
fet. Towards the end of the month the queen 
made a journey from Windſor to Bath, and.raking 


Oxford in her way, was received with all imagina- 


ble marks of zel and, affection by the uoiverſity, 
Who, on the 2.7t th of Auguſt, conferred the degree 
of Dr. of Laws upon Henry St. John, and ſeveral. 
other perſons of diſtiaction, ia which high birth 
-or perſonal | merit ſeem * to have been coaſi 
dered. \ . 
"The patter "met again on the. 20th 4 Ofto- | 
ber, and the bill for preventing, occaſional” confor-. 
ity, occaſioned one of the warmeſt diſputes that, - 
during this reign, bappened between the two houſes, 
At the conferences beld on this occaſion, Mr, St. 


| John was one of the managers for the houſe of 


commons; and, in the next ſeſſion, when the bill 
Was carried a ſecond time, and. a motion made to 
band it to a money bill, he oppoſed and voted againſt 
This ſhews, he did not go the atmoſt lengths 
3 his party, wbo took accaſion from hence to a- 
buſe him ; which however did them little bonour, | 
and him little . 
On the z 0th of April 170, b was made ſe⸗ 


cretary at war and of the marines, in the room of 


William e ES, In the courſe of the next 
| _ ſeſſion 


1 . 
* 
5 * 


ern * 9 N * ö * * my Ciao K 

2 $43 * 5 x% 6 : 72 oy 5 1 8 WP hes. 0 : : : N * * 5 * 0 4 7 
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\ 1 5 _ however ſe Im fartial a . do on, dar he ur a * 


Sen 160 much countenance to the Tories, 


5 — 
from thente framed. ee for preſerving them- 
pe entirely, and, if poſlible;. continually 3 in pow» 


; ee be bid u' 1 . a 


of public bilinels in the houle of m- 

15 nd Gre Hs duty fo well, that a cer- 

rai prelate, who would not have laviſhed his chm - 
limetts to u ſtateſthan of his independent fpirit, is 


bod of naeh ativity. ' 
e ee e e e e 


Her waſeſty prevented thia, aud ſeured herſelf. 


Yo "This bnalþcrattd the Torkes to aver} ery high degree: 
| They looked upon it 4s a very aggravating circum 
Cumiſtance, to be R's tr e n crow; 
And by miniſters whom they had always conſidered 
as of their own principles, and could not forbear 


behaving with inſolence to the queen.” They be- 


came very zealous for the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, and 
male their court to the princeſs Sophia. A bill for : 
a regency was propoſed by the junte Lords, the on- 


y ſecurity the Proteſtant ſucceſſion wanted, and of 


Which, though they made the Tories their Jnſtru- 


ments, they took all the merit to themſelves: But Mr. 


St. John, in conjunction with Mr. Secretary Harley, - 


by a'dexterous t defeated this motion 


Without a diviſion or debate, and applied their parts 


and diligence in preventing things * — into 


'heats and diſorder. 


In Auguſt 1710, Mr. St. John was made + 
2 of ftate : He was likewiſe choſen knight of 
the ſhire for the coutity of Berks, and burgels for 


12 wen! Baſſet. And now the war was carried on 


with 


” 2 3 — 5 
13 the great truſt or '\mimaging the affurs of dhe a- 
niſtrarion' was commftted to Mr. Secretury $t{Johd4 
who, to iufluenee the nation in the ſemtimenrs of 
the long continvaties of the war, aud to extite"the- 
moſt earneſt defire of peace, etnployed'hitfalf with 
e ffigence/ in drawitig bp the moſt acca- - 
rate c of the number of our troops, the 
munther of foreigners, and the farms paid by wan ef 
ſabfitſes' during the courſe of the war; | It was 
ſhown, that the expence/ of *Englind, it the begin- 
| ning of the war, amounted to about 3,900,060 l. 
| bot had no increaſed, to 6,900,000 1. ud up- 
wards, of here ae ag r 
dencles of her "allies ; 3 ex. 


5 


nf ie Pon a od tae Ad Kon ne, 


4 4 


tenance to their proceedings. | A repreſtnration wes | 
made to the ſtates of Holland, to which cher bed 5 
an anſwer, which was replied to by My} "Secretary | 
St. John, by which he entirely enervated its force; 


W 6» Ne 


they had acted with prudence and fragality- den 
the covrſe of the war, it was bigh"time for Brizein | 
_ fo-jrhitate-thele edadusd at dhe chef of n. W a 


bal with: Moſt of the * courts we had 


*. fo b 


and concluded by telling their Miphtineſſes; that s 


Ae this joncture he had prodigious difficulties I 


were made upon this conduct boy ide oppoſite faftion | 
| at home, and dhe immenſe circle of copcerns hat 
_ occppied his thoughts at this time, . got bur 
conceive of him a very high opinion. 
In July 1712, he was, by letters patent undder : 
the. great ſeal, created Viſcount. Bolingbroke, and 
Baron St. Joh of Lidyard Tregoze,, with, remain- - 
der, in caſe he died without male 
ther, Henry St. John baronet, and his heirs male. 


miniſters, were gre ar ny ing, and taking 
1 exceptions to his meaſures, and that with a cer 


fierceneſs, which ſometimes drove him to extremi- | 
ties : If to this we add me; continual attacks that 


en 


Soon after he Was ſent to France, with her 


jelty s ſecret inſtructious, to ſettle the preliminaries | 
ol a peace: onthe 8; ih of Auguſt he ſigned the con- 
_— for a ceſſation of hoſtilities, agreeable to 


theſe. inſtructions, and executed them in other re- 


f ſpects as far ,as lay in his power. From this ex- 


pedition bis enemies took occaſion to. propagate in- 
ſnuations of his ing, with the Pretender, 


1 and forged letters to "this effect, dated at Paris, were 
Publiſhed, in the newſpapers. They likewiſe impro- 
ved eb private and. eee, & 


The peace Was e April 1043. by 

which we had the Preteſtant ſucceſſion; as by law 
eſtabliſhed ; the reigning queen's title by France ac- 
knowledged ; the port of Dunkirk / demoliſhed ; 
Gibralter and Minorca yielded to us; Hudſon's bay 
reſtored; Nora ans "wn ene other adrangages, 
7 eben 
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wo then at eburt, aud by Lord Viſcount Boliog+ = 
broke among the reſt. But before the end of , the 
month he was removed from his ofice:of Secretary = 


* 
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Soi oth. 


the ſucceſſor was ſigned by all che perſ6as of diſtine 


of ſtate, and all his papers ſceured- He was, how 


ever, far from diſcovering any ſigns of apprehenſion 
at this time, but took frequent opportunitzes of de- 


claring, he was able to vindicate his own conduct *, 


nnd applied himſelf wity much. badolüry and vigour, 


to keep up che ſpirit of the friends of the late ad- 


nnn HE: £99917 $01.20 pxirank eel Our: 


When the new parliament wet, they diſcovered. 
hel ion of the meaſures that had been 
purſued under the late reign, and particularly of 
What related to the peace. Ia their.addrefs to the 


Ling they: expreſſed their" diſſatisfaction, which Lord 


Bolingbroke, and ſome others; looked upon as injuri- 
ous to the late queen's memory, and ſtrenuouſiy 
inſiſted upon an alteration! of ſuch words as contain · 
ed reflections; but it was carried. againſt them bra 
majority of ſixty-ſix to thirty three · - Upon which - 
his Lordſhip foreſeeing the impending danger, thought 


fir roithdraw in b bes day;and; going pol for 


Dover, embarked for- Calais, where he Oy 


e AN wien be An et We” 
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The reader may ſee his vindication at large, in 


his lex to Sir Willam Windham, ,Vol. IV. 


ag *? | _—_— 2 


gene -d Ge Witiedeolitwvey allied. from . 
French aud given to us. eee 5 2 1 1138, this 
On che 'firlf of. Augaſt 17.14; ber majeſty en- : 
Feb nut after ſeven: in the morning; theire- 
gency wns ſoon after declared ; ibe proclamation of | 


[> «inthe tb nds [oc en eee, 

' up articles of impeachment agaioſt him, which were 

— ſix in number, aud demanded that he ſhould be 
committed to ſaſe cuſtody; but being informed, by 
a meſſage from the e mat he wy. 

| motichs brought in. 6 Bil attgint hin of bigh we 5 
n, in eaſe he did not ſurrender againſt - the ioth 

of September next following; and this bill having 
Nen ata and; e een royal. aſſent, 
he became, after the time | elapſed, attainted; by 

8 | 
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e d 2006; eee Gm, his 
1 ———— to the bouſe, ſetting forth, 

— “ Phat upon the petitioner's marriage n 1700, 
Sir Walter St. John baronet, and the Right Hon. 
- * Viſcaunt St. Joho, the petitioner's grandfather 
and father, together with the petitioner; made a 
I ſettlement of their family eſtates in the counties 
I} = of Wilts, Surry, and Middleſex, all which pre- 
1 N „ miſes, except a very ſmall part thereof, are now 
bl in the poſſeſſion of the © petitioner's father, and 
[| * WWW for 
WE | e 


— 


| «, of his body, 


ELSE SE Road Bo / . A VF 


or care vii 


ven un ail e this Sent betend de und 


* praying that leave may be gen to bring in a 
** dill for enabling he petitioner, aud the heirs male 


and enjoy the ſaid ſettled: eſtate, according. 40 abe 
% imitations of the ſalcl ſeitlement, or Other au- 
, dabees therein. mendenadg and for enabling. the, 
4 * petitioner to hold. and enjoy any perſanal es 
Y or effects, whereof. he now i 18, Or hereafter mall 
* / be poſſeſſed, and to iaveſt the ſame ip thg pur 
+ chals of any teak os- perſonal eſtate within this 
kingdom. A bill was brought in according to 
the prayer of this-petition, which, after much op- 


poſition, paſſed both hauſesn and xeceived abe r 3 


aſſent on the th of May following. 


After his return home he eee |: 5 


Giſputes; and: wrote, during the. ſhort.remainder, of 
that reign, and for many years under the 


vich great freedom and boldneſs againſt 4 the meaſures 


that were then purſued. en I 16306 dl 

His paſſions haviog now ſubſided by years and 
dip N he improved his rational faculties 
by more grave ſtudies and reflection; he ſhone out 
in his retirement with a luſtre pecülr to himſelf, 


though not ſeen by vulgar eyes: The gay ſtateſman 


was Changed into a philoſopher, equal to any of the 
ſages, of antiquity. The wiſdom of Socrates, the 


dignity and caſe of P livy, and the wit Of FOI, 


appeared in all bis writings and converſation. Fob 
He ſurvived his father, Henyy,Lgrd:Vikount 81 | 
John, nine years and feven months; but he did nor 


arrive at his age by eleven yours, 3 ag 
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| 1 
vin SOME AOCOUNT, . 1 1 
une of ths dest he wanted bat little of uren. 
He ourtived- his fend lady and all hie brothers; 
and having reſided for feveral years, he breathed 
eee e eee e 3 
_F4th of November 4p or, | 
lte ſhems, he delighted to the laſt i r 
Aſtant profpecte, aud ſhin out the Iden of difſolu- 
Hon, by cohtemplattag the effsets of bis political | 
Goctrwes iu ages beyond bis ou and while either 
Facioa or Freedom 'remaias in this country, this 
Srest wau writings will hase their merit and their 
be. This they always had; but what 1 would be 
under ſtod to mean is, that they will have it now 
| zn an a@renced--and extraordinary degree. | Death. 
un removing him ont of the reach of envy, and 
the rage of jealouſy,” bas entzoded the utility, and 
nued the itninoriality of his writings, Their re- 
putarion will now' reſt upon their own merit, with». | 
_ but ſuſfering any diminution: from the © failings of 
4heir anthor. They are the monuments which he 
conſecrated to poſterity ; and 2 4 5 * 
münden e | 


We tal 40 to . hott 
Author one of his letters to Dr. 
will ſhow the reader what opinioh be be had 
_ indulgetice ſhown'bim, n E 
Kess of bis tthinder, ann 
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| lefs I meet hereafter with harder treatment than even 
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N rg tC 6 14 and what 1 
% | Tired with: faſpence, the only inſuy- | 
ns Lab HI I defived, after nine - 
yeirs of antun promiſes and "vertiat excuſes, a 
decifion ; and very little” caved- what that decifion 

was, provided it left me u liberty 0 ſertle abroad, 
e agreeadly dt hene. 
The wiſdom of the uu tien "has thought St, iuſtend 
of granting #6 reaſonable a requeſt, to paſs an act, 
_ which, fixing my fortune unalterably u this con 
try, fixes my'perſon here alſo : and thoſe who had 
the leaſt mind to fee me in England, have made it 
impolible for me to le any where c. lere 1 
am then, two thirds feſtered, my perſon fofe, (un- 


p 8 "4 ” . | i 
. oh 7 . 14 #4 4 


that of Sir Walter Rakigh), und my eſtate, with 
all the other property 1 have acquired, or may ge- 
quine, ſecured to me. But the artainder is hope 
carefully and predently in foree, leſt fo chrrupt a 
member ſhould come again into the houſe of Lords, 
and his bad keaven. ould four chat Fivect wntultited 

maſs. Thus much I thought' 1 might ſy bout 
my private affairs to an old friend, 'without dert - 
ing him too long from his labours''to promote e 
advantage of the church and tate of Ireland; or, 
from his travels into thoſe"countries of giants nd 
Pismies, from whence he imports a cargo T'valae 


$ 
* 
* 


at an higher rate "ou that of the richeſt 2 


nr 


fert benen W dean of Derry * to fee m me. Un- 


_ fortunately for me, I was then out of town; and 


the journey of the former into Ireland will pethaps h 
defer for ſome time my making acquaintance with 


1 the other; "which 1 am ſorry for. I would not 


by any means loſe - the opportunity of knowing a 
man, who can eſpouſe in good carneſt the ſyſtem of 
father Mallebrafiche, - and who is fond of going a 
miſſionary into the Welt Indies. My zeal for the 
propagation of the goſpel will, hardly carry me ſo 
far; but my ſpleen. againſt Europe has, more than 
once, made me think of buying the domiaion of 
Bermudas, and ſpending the remainder of my days 
as far as poſſible from thoſe people with whom 1 
have paſt the firſt and greateſt part of my life. 
Health and every other natural comfort of life is to 
be had there. As to imaginary and artificial plea - 
ſures, we are philoſophers enough to deſpiſe them. 
What ſay you, will you leave your Hibernian flock 
to ſome other ſhepherd, and tranſplant yourſelf wit 
me into the middle of the Atlantic ocean? We Will 
form a. ſociety. more reaſonable, and more uſeful, 
than that of Doctor Berkley's college; and I pro- 
miſe you ſolemply, as ſupreme magiſtrate, -not to 
ſuffer the currency, of Wood's halfpence; nay, the 
coiner of them ſhall en * eee 
ſet his foot on our iſland. 
Let me hear how you are, — os you db; 
* if you really how: * latent. ene till at 
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a l 1 
by, * Dr. Berkley, ata aner of Clem: 
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TO Dr. I SWwC Wr.. my 


the bottom of your heard. for me, ſay ſomething 
very kind to me, for ] don't diſlike being cajoled. 


If your heart tells you nothing, ſay nothing, that 


] may take the hint, and wean myſelf from you by 
degrees. Whether I ſhall compaſs it it or no, God 
knows: but ſurely this is the propereſt place in 
the world to renounce friendſhip in, or to forget 
obligations. Mr., Ford ſays he will be with us a. 
gain by the beginning of the winter. Your far 
will probably hinder you from taking the ſame 
journey. Adieu, dear Dean, I had ſomething more 
to ſay to you, almoſt as important as what I have 
ſaid already, but company comes in upon me, and 
8 TY 


* Mrs. Johnſon, eren whom be xt by 
the name of Stella, 
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| F HAVE} conſidered formerly, with ;a, good deal 
of attention, the: ſubje& on, which; yon 

mand me. tg, communicate my thoughts, to 
you; And: 1 practiſed in those days, as much a 
buſineſs and plęaſure allowed me time to do, the 
rules that ſeemed, to me neceſſarꝝ to be obſerved in 
the ſtudy of , biſtory. +, They were very diflerent 
from thoſe which writers on the fame. ſubjecb have 


recommended, and which: are commonly practiſed, 
But 1 confeſs to your Lordſhip, that this neither, - 


gave. me then, nor has given me ſince, -any. diſtruſt 


of dem. I. do not affekt ſingularity... On the can 
trary, I. thigk, that a due deference is to be . 


received opibions, and that a, due Compliance with. * 


received, cuſtoms is to be held; though both the, 


one and the other ſhould be, what, they, often are, 
abſurd. or ridiculous. But ahis ſervitude is qutward 
only, and abridges 1 in no ſort the liberty of private 


VoL. I. A judgement. 


% * 
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ore THE STUDY . Let.1. 


wiſe, cen ms pte rn than, "Y | 
theſe opinions and cuſtome Which cannot be . 
poſed, or from which we cannet deviate without 
doing hurt, or giving offence, to ſociety; In all 
theſe caſes, our ſpeculations ought to be free: In 
all other caſes, jg ae may be ſo. Withom 
an fegte tbercfete to flie(ppinign and pt 
even of the lernen ec Lam very erte to tell 


| without the aſ- 
ſiſtance e books which 1 have not here; your 
Lordſhip muſt be content with ſuch ag imperfe&t 
n Lam able N you. at preſent in this 
t ; 
The motives that carty men to che ſtudy bf | 
FN different. © Some intend; if ſuch as t 
may be aid to ſtudy, nothing more than amuſement, 
and read the life of Anis TT DES or nor idh, 
of 'EraMixonDAS or Scirio, AtEXAM EA br 
CarsSaR, juſt as they play à game © at arts, or ay. 
te read the ſtory of the Seven Cham 
Others there are, whoſe motive to this study is 
nothing better, and who have the further difadvan- 
tage of becoming a nuſance very often to ſötiety, in 
proportion to the progreſs they make. The former do 
not improve their reading to any good putpoſe: The 
latter pervert it to a very bad one, and grow in i 
pertinence as they increaſe in learning. I think. 1 
| have known moſt of the firſt kind in England, and 
moſt of the laſt in France. The perſons 1 mean 
are thoſe who read to talk, 0 ſhine in convetfation, 
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mak impoſe on company *: Who-tiaving fel dess 


to. dend of. their own” growii fore” their minds 


with crude unruminated facts and ſentences ; and. 
hope to ſupply, by bare memory, the want of ima- 
gination and judgement; - R 

Bat 4. e e forme: ORGY 
1 ſhall tyentioa are in one a little higher; in the forͥm 
of thoſe who-grow-neither wiſer nor berter by ſtudy 
themſelves; but who enable others to ſtudy with 
greater eaſe, and to porpoſes more uſeful; | who 
make fair copies of foul manuſcripts, give the ſiguu- 
c 
other grammatical pains. The obligation to theſe 
men would be great indyed; if they were in-general | 


able to do any thing better, and ſubmitted to this 


dradgery for the fake” of rhe public ; as. foine'of” 
them, it maſt. be owned with gratitude,” have: done, 
but not later, 1 think, than about the time of the 
reſurrection of letters. . When works of importance 

pre - generals themſelves may take up the 
pick ax and the ſpade; but in che ordinary courſe of 


things, when” that preſſing neceſſity is over, ſuct - - 


tools ate left in the hands deſtined to uſe them, the 
heads of common ſoldiers and peaſants; 1 upprove* - 
therefore very much the devotion of a ſtudious man 
at Chrift-Church, whe was overheard ln bis oratory: 
entering into. a detail with God, as devout. Perſons 
are apt to do, and, amongſt other particular thankf- 

givings, acknowledging the Divine Goodneſs in fur 

niſhing the world with makers of Dictionaries! 


Theſe men court fame, as well as their betters, by 
ſuch means as God has given them to acquire it!? 


and Liftleron exerted all the genius be had, whet 
A 2 he 


— 


1 or Tur rb 1e. 
he -made. a dictionary, though Stephens did not. 


They deſerve, encouragement, however, whilſt they, 
continue to compile, PRONE. affect wit, nor N 


Fr, 


"There is 4 a * daß, of muck! F774 as tha 
theſe but of _mpeh-greater | name. Men of the firſt 
Tank 1 io. learning, and to whom. the whole tribe of. 
Chores bow with Jeverence,, WP. man wust be as: 
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tian, 05 avow 5 thoroug contempt be che ten 
i buſineſs of theſe learned li ves; for all the. reſearches 
iato an antiquity, f for all the Syſtems. of chronology and. 
hiſtory,. that we owe to the immenſe labours of. a Sca: 
liger, a Bochart, a: 'Peravius, an Uher, and even a. 
Marſham, The ſame materials, are, common to d 
all; but theſe materials are few, and there i is a 
ral impoſſibility that they ſhould ever have more. 
They have combined theſe into every form that can. 
be given to them.; They have ſuppoſed, they. have. 
gueſſed, they have joined digjointed, paſſages.of dif- 
ferent authors, and broken traditions of uncertain. 
originals, of various people, aud of centuries. ro- 
mote from one another as well as: from ours. In. 
_ ſhort, that they might leave no liberty untaken, even. 
{0 wild fantaſtical ſimilitude of ſounds. has ſerved to. 
prop up 3 ſyſtem. As the materials they have are 
few, ſo are the very. beſt, and ſuch as. paſs for au- 
thentic, extremely precarious; as ſome of theſe. 
| learned, perſons themſelves confeſfſs. 

Julius Africanus, Euſebius, and George the 
Monk, opened the principal ſources of all this ſci· 
ence; but they corrupted the waters, Their point 
of view was to make N hiſtory. and iropoler 
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gy e ee Try the” latter chrono 
logy is very far Hb being eſtablidhed with the clear- 2 
neſs and certainty neceffary tö halle It à rule. For 5 
this purpoſe, © the ancient that theſe wris I 
ters coe d to poſterity, were Aigeſted dy them 
according to the ſyſtem-they were to maintain; And 
none of | theſe monuments were delivered down in 
their origins} form," md yetinine pority: The dy4 - © 
naſtics of "Maneths, for inftance, b we pl Wo 
pieces by Euſebius, 4nd ach Fam 
ſuited his deſign; are ſtack into his work. We have; . | 
we know; no more of them; The. Codex Alex 
andrinus we owe to George the Monk. We have 
no other authority for it: And one cannot ſee with- 
out amazement ſuch a man- as Sir John Marſham 
undervaluing this authority in one page, and build- 
ing his ſyſtem upon it in the next. He feems eren 
by the lightneſs of his expreſſions, if I remember 
well, for it is long” ſince I looked into his canon, 
not to bei much concerned what foundation bis fyſ- 
tem had, ſo he ſhowed higfkill in forming one, and 
in reducing the immenſe antiquity of the Egyptians - * 
ſhort, my Lord, all theſe ſyſtems are ſo many in- 
chanted caſtles; they appear to be ſomething, the˖ 
ſolve the charm; and they vaniſh from the | ſight... 
To diſſolve the charm, we muſt begin at the begin- 
ning of them: The expreſſion may be odd, but it 
is ſignificant. We muſt examine ſcrupulouſly and 
indifferently the foundations on which they lean: 
And when we find: theſe either faintly probable, -or - 
groſsly nn it would be fooliſh to enpect 

£5 * 


Sa. 


o thus much may be 1 . that-grave.a 2 
may not impoſe on our ignorance: To 40 more, 
would be to aſſiſt this very authority in impoſmg 
falſe ſcience upon us. I bad rather take the Darius 
whom. Alexander conquered, for the ſon of Hyſtaſ· 
pes, and make as many anachroniſms as a Jewiſh 
chronologer, than ſacrifice half my life to collect all 
the learned lumber. that, fills, the. 

quary. Mun, dah 1503-408 
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L* me 5 ſomething! of Milo in generals 
before I-deſcend into the con ſideration · of par- 
ticular; parts of -it; or · of the various methods of u- 
dy, of of the different view of thoſe that apply them · 
ſelves, to it; as. bad begun to · do in my fortner letter. 
71 The; love of hiftory ſeetns'inſeparable_ from human 
nature, becauſe it; ſeems inſeparable from ſelf· love. 
The fame principle in this inſtance-carries us forward, 
and backward, to future and to paſt ages. We ima- 
gine that the things, which. affect us, muſt affect 
poſterity: This ſentiment runs through mankindl, 
from Cæſar down to dhe pariſh clerk in Pope's Mi 
cellany. Wie are fond of preſerving; as fat as it is 
in our frail power, he memory of our own adven- 
tures, of thoſe of our:own;time;/.and; of thoſe, that 
preceded:it: .:Rudei heaps of ſtones bave 
and ruder hymus have becr-compoaſed; for: this pur- 
poſe, by nations WhO had not yet the. uſe of arts 


Odio were: celebrated in runic ſongs, and the feats 
of our Britiſh anceſtors. recorded in thoſe. of their 
bards, The ſavages of America have ibe ſame cul: 


_ ry 4% 
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| tom at this day: And long hiſtorical ballads of heir : 
huatings and their wars are ſung at all their: ſeſtivals, | 
There is no need of Gaying' how this paſſion" grows, 
among civilized nations, in proportion to the means 
of gratifying it: But let us obſerve that the fame 
beide of natore di directs us as ſtrongly, and more 
ally as well as more early, to indulge our own- | 
* curioſity, inſtead of preparing to gratify that of: 
others. The: child harkens: with delight to the tales 
of his murſe : He learns to tead, ind he evonts with- 
. In riper years 
ke applies hümſelf to or to that which he. 
takes for biſtory, to nuthoriſid romance: And, even 
in age, the defire of knowing what has bepprovs 10 
other met, yields 10 the deſire alone of belsting 
What has happened to ourſelves Thus hiſtory, trun 
or-falſe,” ſpeaks to our paſſions always; - What pity- 
is it, my Lord, that even the veſt ſhould ſpeak to 
our under ſtandings fo ſeldom ? That it does ſo, W§e 
have none to blame but ourſelves. Nature has done 
| Her part. She has opened this ſtudy % every mad 
fal, application of our minds. But we confuls ; 
our reaſon, we ſhall be far from following the ex- 
"of our fellow · creatures, in dis as in met 
other cafes; who are ſu proud of being ratio. We 
an neither read to; woche our indolence, nor to 
our wunity r a iinle' hall we content our. 
to drudge like: grammarians and critics; thai 
— hers may be able to Rudy with greater caſe and 
- profit, - like- philoſophers and ſtateſmen: As little 
ſhall we affeft the lender merit of 2 
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ſcholars. at the-expence, of groping all-our-lives in 
the dark mazes of antiquity. All theſe miſtake the. 
true drift of ſtody, and the true uſe. of hiſtory. Nay 
ture gave us curioſity to excite the induſtry of ous 
minds; but ſue never intended it ſhould be made 
the. principal, much Jeſs ibe ſale, object of their 
application. The true and proper object of ihis ap- 
plication is a conſtan improvement in private and in 
public virtue A application to- any Rudy; that 
tends neither directly nor iudirectly to make us bet · 
ter men and better citizens, is at beſt hut a ſpecious 
and ingenious ſort of idleneſs, to uſe an enpreſſiom 
of Tillotſon :- And the knowledge we acquite-by-it 
is a creditable. kind of ignorance, nothing more. 
This creditable kind. of Ignorance is, in my opinion, 
the whole benefit which the generality of men, even 
of the moſt learned, reap from the ſtudy of hiſtory: 
And yet the ſtudy of hiſtory; ſeems to me, of a 
other, the molt proper to train us. up to prixate and 
public virtue, Hir {£55184 S batt a i gol no tf 
Tour Lordſhip may very well be ready by this 
ung and after ſo much bold cenſure on my: part, to 
alk me, what then is the true uſe” of hiſtary ? in 


os 


what reſpects it may ſerve to make us better and * 


wiſer?, and whit method is to be purſued in dhe 
| ſtudy of it, for attaining theſe great ends d L Wü 
anſwer you by quoling bat I have read ſome-whers- 
or other, i Pionyſ. Halicarn. Ithink, that hiſtar y, 
is philoſophy, teaching by examples We need bur 
to caſt our eyes on the world, aud we ſhall ſee the 
daily foree of example: We need but to tutu hem 
inward, and we ſhall, ſoon, diſqorer ]) ax umple bas, 
this 1 17 — 
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means; and we ate 'obliged to | 
5 what we ſee happen to other men;-' InftruRions dy 


eur underſtanding A 
Wie. Example aſſuages' theſe, or animates them; 
ſets paſſion · on the ſide of judgement; and makes the- 


or rr #rovy | n 


of human wnderflandiny, fuch the Frail temper of 
enn minds, that | abſtrat or general” p ns, 
wmough ever ſo true, appear obſcure oy doubrfal to 
br een till they are explaine® by enamples; 


_ | anc} thiar the Wiſelt leſſons in favour of virtve go bur 


© 4:little way to convince" the judgement,” and deter- 
mine the will, unbeſs they are enforced, by the me 


precept have ihe further diſadvantige of 


coming om 


the: authority of others,” and frequently require - 
long deduction of reaſotilog,” 'Hemines amphus ocalis, 
d auribits,- Tredunt : Langem iter off per precey- 
ta, 'breve' et" efficax per exempla; The reafori of 
© this judgement, which 1 quote from one of Seneca's: 
" epiſtles in confirmation of my own opinion; reſts, b 
_think;'60 this; that when examples are pointed out 
td us, there is a kind of appeal, with which we are 
| Kattered, / made 0 our ſenſes, as well as our under- 
 Kandings; The iuſtruction comes then upon our? | 


aun authority: We frame the precept we: ee 


experience, and yield to fact when we geſiſt 1 
lation. But tis is e e fv 8 
firaQtion by: cvemple; for example appeals not to. 
but to our paſhons N 


Whole man of a piece ; which is more than tbe 


* 


ſtrongeſt reaſoding and the cleareſt demonſtration can 
do: And thus formisg habits by repetition, exam- 
i ble ſecures the: — Ig which! 


85 example 
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I cxample jnfinyated, Jg it h Fling, my Lond, e. 

V that the gratlef}, be cel have ddt e 
molt effeQual, way of commanding, is, by example” 
Mitius  jubetur.: exenpl. . The haribeft aides: "I 
oftened by example, aud wyranny delt becomes per- 
ſuaſive., 1 tech that 92 e prices de 

. 


| . 
that Kai have the furs aff Shes» 
degree, and an babie pt recalling, thre Müll Jede bre 
duce the habit of imitating) them. In the ſame hit - 
tle, from whence 1 cited 4 pallage juſt now, Senses 
ſays chat Cleanthes; had never. become-ſoiperfeh 4, _ 
copy, of Zeno,: if he ad bot peſſad aht Ae = 
bim; that, Plato Aciſtorle,. and the; Sher philoſo+ | 
phers of that. &hool, profited. mare,by the example, — 
than by the. diſcourſe, of Socrates. [Buy bers, by Es 
Nit Seneca miſtock ;, for crates: died two years | 
according. 10. ſome, aud, four years agconding,/to__ 
otherd, before the birth. of Ariflole 4d his miſ- 
take; might owe from the inaceuracy.of en U 
collected for, him ; , as; Exaſmps; obſerves, after Mn. 
wlan, in bis judgement, an Senec3. J Bas be this 
which was farce worth a parentheſis, as, I Will -he 
adds, that Metrodorus, Hermachus, and Pola 
Is men of great note, were formed, by living! under be 
eme rogf with, Epiturus, not by:frequeating (his 
” WY fetool.,, Theſe are ipftances, of the force. of imme 
dare example:, Bat your; Londſhip knows, that the 
5 citizens of Rome placed the jmages of their anceſtors | 
i in the yeſtibules of their honſes ;, o. that, heuert 
1. they wn 3 a 
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"lth 570 1 eloricus actions of hs 
wow fire the Weng, ts te cet 10 itnitate, 
an even to emulate ar en koreflthers. FT The 
- Theceſs anfwere®'the defign Th e Gf one te 
neration was transfuſed; Sy) te Kae exatnple, 
into ſeveral: And u ſpirit of heroiſm was maimtattle 
' Wrough'thkny! Ages f | thit-commonwealth. NOW 
ute ure ſo m 


diy HARD 60 me Forte 6f remet 
Kue; 4 from all thee toffings; we may 60h 
" Unlle/" bat Samples 666th Kind fre etetfity. 


dee ſchösl sf Ehle, nt) Lord, i che worlds 


Arid abe maſterd ofthis ſeh f are hiſfory'and expe- 
rienec. I am far from ooatending that the former 
is Preferable to the latter. I thing upon the whole | 


there : Büt uns 1%iy, that the former is ab(52 


dotel) deceftäry t prepare ds for the. Later fd t 
adcois pan us 4H we are under the Bilcipline of 
tie latter, tharks, through the Whole tourſe of oor 
tives; dio doubt fome*few men-may be quoted, 10 
hom auture gave! what art and ifdultry can give to 
n Wan. But fuck examples will AG a6thing 
" vgaiiſi me, beaaiſe'74dmit thit"the Hay of Viga?y, 
Vichbut experience, „is inſüffcient; Butt allert, that | 
| 8 — mer ſelf zs 46 with6tit"geatds, © Gehius fg 
_ preferable: to the other two; but 1 Would wiſh to 
find the three together! For how great foever a ge- 
nius may be, and how much ſbever he may acquire 
"new Jight avd” best, "as he proceeds in his rapid 
courſe, certain it is that he will never ſhine with 
the full luſtre, nor ſhed the full influence, he is ca- 
pable of, unless to his own experience he adds" the 
experience of other men And other nges. Genius, 
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meteor, ne in his cove and Een 
hls approach; of no uſe to any nem, and able to 
deſtroy any. Mere ſons of earth, if they have eK. 
perence without any knowledge of the hiſtory of th 
world, are but half-ſcholars in the ſcience of mat 
kind. And if they are converſant in Ae war : 
experience, they are wotle than ignorant ; they are? 
pedants, always incapable, ſometimes niedalihg an 
preſuming. The man, who has all three, is an 5 
nour to his country, and a public. blefling :' Abd 
ſuch, I truſt, your Lordſhip will be in tRis cet eeartiry,* | 
as your great-grandfather * was in the falt. | 
T have inſiſted à little the longer this head, an 
have made theſe diſtinctions the Ras becauſe tho? 
I attribute à great deal more, than wary will be 
ready to allow, to the ſtudy of hiſtory; yet f Would 
not willingly even ſeem to fall into the ridicble of af" 


cribing to it ſuch extravagant effects, as ſeveral have 


done, from Tully down to Caſaubon, La Mothe fe” 
Vayer, and other modern pedauts. When Tully in- 
forms ns, in the ſecond book of his Tuſculati diſpura:” 
tions, that the firſt Scipio Afficanus had days 

his hands the works of Xenophon, he adpances 5 2 
thing but what is probable” and reaſonable.” Ts ay” 
nothing of the retreat of the ten thouſand, nor bf | 
other parts of Xenophon's writings; the mäges of 
virtue, reprefented in that admirable picture the pg 4 
ropzdia,” were proper to entertain a foul' that was © 
fraught with virtue, and Cyrus was worthy" te be 


initated by Scpio. 80 Selim emulared Cre, 
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wheſe Commentaries. . were. tranſlated for his uſe 
-8gniaſt the cuſtoms- of the T urks: 80 Cæſar emu 
lated Alexander ;.and Alexander, Achilles. There 
is nothing ridiculous here, except .the- uſe that Is. 
| made. of this paſſage by thoſe who quote it. But 
What the fame Tully fays, in the fourth book of his 
 .academical diſputations, concerning. Lucullus, ſeems 
to me,very extraordinary, Ii {iam fafius imperater 
venit ;. en eſſet Roma. proſeFtus rei milifaris rudis ; 
Lone would be ready to aſcribe fo ſudden a change, 
and. fo vaſt an improvement, to nothing leſs than 
knowledge. jafuſed by inſpiration, if we. were dot 
affored:in the ſame. place that they were effected by 
very natural means, by ſuch as it is id every man's 
power to employ] partim percuntandb a peritis, par- 
iim in reůus geflis legendis. Lucullus, according to 
this account, - verified the reproach | on the Roman 
nobility, which Salluſt puts into the mouth of Ma- 
rius. But as I diſcover the paſſion of Marius, and 
his prejudices, to the patricians, in one caſe; foil 
wiſcover,..methinks, the cupning of Tully, and his 
partiality to himſelf, in the other. Lucullus, alter 
he had baen choſen conſul, obtained by intrigue the 
f government: of Cilicia, and ſo put himſelf into a i- 
tuation of commanding the Roman army againſt Mi- 
thridates : [Tully had the fame government after - 
Wards, and though he had no Mithridates, nor any 
other enemy of conſequence, oppoſed to him; tho 
all his military feats conſiſted in ſurprixing and pilla - 
| ging a parcel of highlanders and wild Cilicians; yet 
he aſſumed the airs of a conquerour, and deſcribed his 
actions in o pompous a ſtyle, that the account be- 
FO nant He Tm indeed, in one of his 
tr 5 Aetters 
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letters to Atticus, at his generalſhip: But if we 
turn 16 thoſe he Wit to Ocelius Riifas,/ aud to 
Cato,” upoir this" oceaſion, or to thoſe where i he 
expreſſes to Atiicus his refentment agaiuſt Eats, for 
not propoſing in his favour” the honours ufuafly , 
decreed to conquerours, we may ſee how vanity | 
turned bis head, and how imputently* heinfiſted on 
obtaining a triumph. Is it any ſtrain now to ſup- 
poſe, that he meant to inſinuate, in the puſſage t* 
have quoted about Lucullus, that the differente be- 
tween him and the former gavernour of Cilicia, even- 
in military merit, aroſe from the different conjunc- 
ture alone; and that Lucullus could not have done 
in Cilicia, at that time, more than he Himſelf did? 
Cicero had read and queſtioned at leaſt as much as 
Lucullus, and would therefore have appeared as 
great a captain, if be had had: as great à prince as 
Mithridates to encounter. But ibs truth is, chat 
Lucullus was made a great captain by theory, er the 
indy of hiſtory, alone, tio more than Ferdinad r 
Spain and Alphonſus of Naples were cured of def. 
perate diſtempers by reading Livy and Quintus Cut - 
tins: A filly tale, which Bodin, Amyot, ant others 
have picked up and propagated. Lucullus Hall ferv- 
ed in his youth againſt the Marſi, probably in other 
wars, and Sylla took early notice of him: "He went 
into the eaſt with this general, and had à great ſhare. 
in bis confidence. He commanded in ſeveral 'expe- 
ditions. ' It was he Who reſtored the Colophomans 
to their liberty, and who puniſhed the revolt of the 
people of Mytelene. Thus we fee that Lucullus 
was formed by experience, as well as ſtudy; and by 
an experience gained in thoſe very countries, here 
B. 2. he 
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he. gathered Fly laurels afterwards in fighting 
againſt the ſame enemy. The late duke of, Marl- 
borough never read Xenophon, moſt certainly, nor 
the relation perhaps of any modern wars; but he 
ſerved in his youth under Monſieur de Turrenne, | 
and 1 have heard that he was taken notice of, in 
thoſe:early days, by that great man. He afterwards 
commanded in an expedition to Ireland, ſerved a 
campaign or two, if I miſtake not, under king Wil- 
lam in Flanders; and, beſides: theſe obcaſions, had 
none of gaining experience in war, till he came to 
the head of our armies in one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and two, and triumphed, not over Aſiatic 
troops; but over the veteran armies of France. The 
Roman had on his fide genius and experience culti- | 
vated. by. Rady: The. Briton had genius improved 
by. experience, and no mere, The firſt therefore 
is not an example of what ſtudy cm do alone; but 
the latter, is an example of whaf genius and expo 
rience can do without ſtudy. ., They, can do much, 
to be. ſure, when the firſt is given in a ſuperiour 
gree. But ſuch examples are very rare: and when 
they happen, it will be ſtill true, that they would 
have had fewer blemiſhes, and would have come 
nearer to the perfection of private and public virtue, 
in all the arts of peace and achievements of war, if 
the views. of ſuch men- had been- enlarged, and their 
| ſentiments ennobled, by acquiring that caſt of thought” 
and that temper of mind, which- will grow up and 
become habitual in every man who applies himſelf 
early to the ſtudy of hiſtory, . as to the. ſtudy of 
philoſophy, | with, the intention of being wiſer and 
| | better, 
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tare all our future acquiſitions ;-16- that the very 


appear there: we are not quite unprepared, we - 
learn our er n e 1 . bet. 


There is ſcarce any folly or vice more epidemical a- 


hurtful vanity, by Which the people of each country : 
are apt to prefer themſelves to thoſe of every other; 
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Who rompir r Fey mind W fn, 26d a cer- 
tain turn given to our ways of thinking; in a word, 
wholly alter the natural character, but may correct 
the evil and improve the good chat is in it, or do 
the very contrary, are ſown+ betimes, and much 
ſooner than is commonly ſuppoſed. It is equally © 
certain; that we ſhall gather or not gather exper - 
ence, be the better or the worſo for this experience © 
when we gome into the world and © mingle amongft 
mankind, ecording to the temper of mind, and 
the turn of thought, that we have acquired before- 
hand, and bring along with us: They will tine- 


fame experietiee, which ſecures the judgement of 
dne man, or excites him to virtue ſhall lead ano- - 
ther into errout, or plunge him auto vice. From 
hence it follows, that the ſtudy of hiſtory has in 
this reſpect a double advantage. If experience a- 
lone can make us perfect it our parts, enperiente 
cannot begim to teach them tf We are actualhy en 
the ſtage: whereas, by a «previous apphication o 
this ſtudy, we 'conn them over at leaſt, before we 
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tel dee ue een . n g es 


mong the ſons of men, than chat ridicalous and - 
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and to make their own cuſtoms, and manners, and 
opinions, the ſtandards of right and wrong, of true 
and falſe, The Chineſe. mandarins were ſtrangely 
ſurpriſed, and almoſt ineredulous, when the Jeſuits , 
ſhewed them how ſmall-a figure their empire made 
in the general map of the world. The Samqjedes 
wondered much at the Czar of Muſcovy for not li- 
_ving among them: and the Hottentot, who return - 
ed from Europe, Qtripped himſelf naked as ſoon as 
he came home, put on his bracelets of guts and 
garbage, and grew ſtinking and lowly as faſt as he 
could. Now nothing can contribute more to pre- 
vent us from being-taipted with this vanity, than to 
accuſtom ourſelves early: to contemplate the different 
nations of the earth, in that vaſt map which hiſto- 
ry ſpreads before us, in- their riſe and their 
fall, in their barbarous and civilized ſtates, ia 
the likeneſs and unlikeneſs of them all to one ano- 
iher, and of each to itſelf. By frequently rene w- 
ing this proſpect to the mind, the Mexican with his 
cap. and coat of feathers, ſacrificing a human victim 
to his god, will not appear more ſavage to our eyes, 
than the Spaniard with an hat on his head, and a 
gonilla round his neck, ſacrificing whole nations o 
-kis ambition, his avarice, and even the wantonneſs 
of his cruelty, 1 might ſhew, by a multitude of 
| Ather examples, how hiſtory prepares us for expe- 
© rience, and guides us in it: and many of theſe 
would be both curious and important. I might 
Aike wiſe bring ſeveral other ipſtances, wherein biſto- 
"ry ſerves to purge the mind of thoſe national parti- 
. alities. and prejudices that we are apt. to contract in 
our education, and that n for the maſt 
3 > 3 part 
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part rather confirms than removes: becauſe it is for 
the moſt part confined, like our education. But I 
upprehend growing too prolix, and ſhall therefore 
conclude this head by obſerving, that though an 
early and proper application to the ſtudy» of hiſtoryx 
will contribute extremely to keep our minds free 


from a ridiculous. partiality in favour: of our own 


country, and a vicious prejudice-againſt others; yet 


| the ſame ſtudy will create in us a preference of af- 


fection to our own: country, There is. a ſtory : told 
of Abgarus. He brought ſeveral beaſts taken in dif- 
ferent places to Rome, they ſay, and let them looſe 

before Auguſtus: every beaſt ran immediately to 


that part of the Circus, where a parcel of earth ta- 
ken from his native foil had been laid. Credat 
Judæus Apella,” This tale might paſs on Joſephus; 
for in him, I believe, I read it: but ſurely the love 
of our country is a leſſon of reaſon, not an inſtitu- 


tion of nature. Education and habit, obligation 


and intereſt, attach us to it, not inſtincdt. It is 


however ſo neceſſary to be cultivated, and the proſ- 
perity of all ſocieties, as well as the grandeur. of 


ſome, depends upon it ſo much, that orators by 
their eloquence, and poets by their enthuſiaſm, have 


endeavoured to work up this precept of morality in- 


to a principle of paſſion, But the examples. which 


ve find in hiſtory, improved by the lively deſcrip- 


tions, and the juſt applauſes or cenſures of hiſtori- 
ans, will have a much better and more permanent 
effect, than declamation, or ſong, or the dry ethics 


of mere philoſophy. In fine, to converſe with hi- 
ſtorians is to keep good company: many of them 


were excellent men, and thoſe who were not ſuch, 


| Ba | | : have 
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Have taken care however to appear ſuch in their wri- 
4ings. It mult be therefore of great uſe to prepare 
dufſelves by this converſation for that of the world; 
and to receive our firft'impreſſions, and to acquire 
our firſt habits, in a ſcene where images of virtue 
and vice are continually repreſented to us in the co- 
Jours that belong properly to them, before we enter 
on another where virtue and vice are too of - 
ten confounded, and what belong'to' 6e is n 
to che other. 8 wa 8 
Beſides the advantage of beginning our Dutt 5 
ance with mankind ſooner, and of bringing with as 
into the world, and the buſineſs of it; fueh"a caſt 
of thought and fuch a temper of mind, as will en- 
able us to make a better uſe of our experience; 
there is this further advantage in the ſtudy of M. 
ſtory, that the improvement we make by it extends 
to more objects, and is made at the expence of o- 
ther men: whereas that improvement, Which is the 
effect of ont own (experience, is confined to fewer - 
objects, and is made at our own expence. To 
"Nate the account fairly therefore between theſe two . 
Improvements ; though the latter be more valuable, 
yet allowance being made on one ſide for the much 
greater number of examples that hiſtory preſents to 
us, and deduction being made on the other of the 
price we often pay for our experience, the value of 
"the former will riſe in proportion. I have re- 
corded theſe things,“ fays Polybius, after giving 
n account of the defeat of Regulus, that they 
-* Who read theſe commetttaries may be rendered 
better by them ; for all men have two ways of 
4 n one ariſmg” from their on expe- 
8 a  Hience, 


N 
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„ rience, and one from the experience of others. 


FEyidentior quidem illa eſt, quæ per propria ducit 


« infortunia ;. at tutior illa que. per aliena.” 1.uſe 
Caſaubon's tranſlation. . Polybius goes on, and con- 
cludes, * that ſince the firſt of theſe ways expoſes 

us to great labour and peril, whilſt the ſeeond 
works the fame good. effect, and is attended. by 
* no evil circumſtance, every one ought. to take for 

granted, that the ſtudy of hiſtory, is. the ; beſt 


« ſchool where he can learn. how to conduct bim- 
* {elf in all the ſituations of life.” Regulus had 


ſeen at Rome many examples of: cn af of 


frugality, . of. the contempt of riches, and of, other 


virtues; ; and theſe virtues he practiſed. But he had 


not learned, nor had opportunity of learning ano- 
ther leſſon, which the examples recorded in biſtory 
inculcate frequently, the leſſon of moderation. An 


inſatiable thirſt of military fame, an unconfined am- 


bition of extending their empire, an extravagant | 
confidence in their own courage and force, an inſo- 
lent contempt. of their enemies, and an, impetnous 


over beariug ſpirit with which they purſued all their 
enterprizes, compoſed. in his days the diſtinguiſhing | 
character of a Roman. Whatever the ſenate and 
people reſolved to the members of that common 
wealth, appeared both practicable and juſt, Neither 
difficulties nor dangers could check tbem; and their 


ſages had not yet diſcovered, that virtues in exceſs ff 


degenerate into · vices. , Notwithſianding, the, beau- 
tiful rant which Horace puts into his mouth, I mae 


no doubt that Regulus learned at Carthage thoſe 


leſſons of moderation which he had not learned at 


Rome: but he learned them by. experience, and the 
fruits 
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fruits of this experience came too late, and coſt too 
dear; for they (colt! the total defeat of the Roman 
army, the prolongation of a calamitous war which- 
might have been finiſhed by a glorious peace, the 
Joſs of liberty to thouſands of Roman citizens, and 

to Regulus himſelf the loſs of life in the midſt of 
torments, if we are entirely to credit what is per- 
B exaggeration in the Roman authors. 

There is another advantage, thy onr obfer- 
vation, that belongs to the Andy | 'biſtory ; and 
that T-ſhalt mention here, not only becauſe of the 
importance of it, but becauſe it leads me immediate- 
ly to ſpeak of the nature of the improvement we 
ought to have in our view, and of the method in which 
it ſeems to me that this improvement ought to be 
purſued: two particulars from which your lordſhip. 
may think perhaps that 1 digreſs too long. The 
advantage I mean conſiſts in this, that the examples 
which hiftory preſents to us, both of men and of e- 
vents, are generally complete: the whole 'example- 
3s before us, and conſequently the whole leſſon, or 
ſometimes the various leſſons, which philoſophy pro- 
poſes to teach us by this example. For firſt, as to- 
men; we ſee them at their whole length in hiſtory, 
and we ſee them generally there through a medium 
leſs partial at leaſt than that of experience: for I i- 
magitie, that a whig or a tory, whilſt thoſe parties 
ſubſiſted, would have condemned in Saturninus the 
ſpirit of faction which he applauded in his own tri- 
bunes, and would have applauded in Druſus the ſpi- 
rit of moderation which he deſpiſed in thoſe of the 
contrary party, and which he ſuſpected and hated in 
r antes own party. The villain who has im- 


paſed 
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> WM poſed on mankind by his power or un and 
- I whom experience could not unmaſk for a time, is. 
. unmaſked-at length: and the honeſt man, who, bas. 
been miſunderſtood or defamed, is juſtified before. 
# his ſtory ends. Or if this does 2 happen, if the 
4 villain dies with his maſk; on, in the midſt of ap- 
7 plauſe, and honour, and wealth, and power, and if 
the honeſt inan dies under the ſame, load of calumny 

a and diſgrace under which: he lived, .driven perhaps 
into exile, and expoſed. to want; yet we: ſee hiſto- 
tical juſtice executed. the name. of one branded with 
infamy, and that of the. other, celebrated with pane - 
-gyric to ſucceeding ages. Præcipnum munus an- 
% nalium reor, ne virtutes ſileantur; utque pravis 

« dictis factiſque en poſletitate et infamia metus 
„ fit.” Thus, according to Tacitus, and accord - 
ing to truth, from Which bis judgements ſeldom de- 
viate, the principal duty of hiſtory is to erect a tri- . 
-bunal, like that among. the. Egyptians, mentioned 
by Diodorus Siculus, where men ang. princes thetn- 

ſelves were tried, and condemned or acquitted, af. 
ter their deaths; where thoſe who had. not been 

puniſhed for their crimes, and thoſe who had not been 
bonoured for their virtues, received a juſt retributi - 
on. The ſentence is pronounced in one caſe, as 
it was in the other, too late to correct or recom- 
penſe; but it is pronounced in time to render -thele | 
examples of. general inftruRtion to mankind. Thus 
Cicero, that I may quote one inſtance out of thou- | 
ſands, and that I may do juſtice to the general cha- 
rafter of that great man, whoſe: particular failing * 
have cenſured ſo freely; Cicero, 1 fay, was abau - 
doned by Octavius, and maſſacred by Antony. But 
let any man- cend this e Arellius Fuſcus, 
and 
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and chuſe which he would wiſh to have been, "the 


_ orator, or the triumvir? © Quoad humanum 86- 


* nus incolume manſerit, quamdiy uſus literis, ho - f 


* nor ſummæ eloquentiz pretium erit, quamdiu re- 
rum natura aut fortuna ſteterit, aut memoria dura - 
t verit, admirabile poſteris vigebis ingenium, èt uno 
10 Proſeriptus ſeculo, proſcribes ntonium omnibus.“ 

Thus again, , as to events that ſtand recorded 
id hiſtory; we fee them all, we/fſee them as 
they followed one another, or as they produced one 


another; cauſes or effects, immediate or remote. 


We are caſt back, as it were, into former a- 
ges: we live with the men Wo led before 


zus, and we inhabit countries that we never ſaw, . 


Place is enfarget, and time prolohged, in this was- 


ner; fo that the man who applies himſelf early to 
the study of hiſtory, may acquire in a fed years," 

aud before he ſets his foot abroad in the world, not 

ofly a more extended knowledge” of mankind, but 


the experience of more centuries than any of the pa · 
triatchs flw, "The events we are witneſſes of, in 
the courſe of the longeſt life, appear to vs *y of- 
ten original, unprepared, ſingle, and un- relative, if 
I may uſe ſuch an expreſſion for want of a better 
in Engliſh; in French I would fay ele: they ap- 
pear ſuch very often, are called accidents, aud look - 


ed on as the effects of chance; a wie by the 
way, which is in conſtant uſe, a has frequent- 
Iy no determinate meaning. We get over the pre- 
ſent difficulty, we improve the momentary advan- ' 
tage, as well as we can, and we look oo far- 
ther; experience can carry us no farther ; for 


experience can go a very little way back in — 


ing aer and effects are not the objects of expe- 
rience 


- 


/ 
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"rients rill they tmppen. From hence may errbuürs 


in judgetbent, and by conſequences contutt, ne- 
ceſſarily ariſe!) And here too lies the alfferenct We 
are ſpeaking of betweed hiſtory and experkebce. The 
advantage on the ſide of the former is double. In 
ancient hiſtory, as We habe Haid already, the exam- 
ples are complete, Which "are incomplete in the 
courſe of experience. The begining; theprogref- | 
ion; and the” end appear,” not ef Partienlar reigus, 
much leſs of particular enterprizes, or ſyſtems of 
policy alone, but of governments, of natiohe, 
of empires; and of all the various Free Wer 
bave ſucceedled one another in the tour 
their” Kea Bk modern kiſtory; te cam. 
end. de, and ſometimes ate, — incomplete 
they 88 ditvimage When they Are ſo, i 
they ſerve! to render complete the examples of our 
own time. Experience is doubly defective; we are 
born too late to ſee the begiming, and we che too 
ſoon to ſbe ie end of many things Hiſtory" füp- 
plies both theſe defects Moderd Kiſtoly ewe the 
cauſes; when experience preſents che effe ts alone, and 
ancient hiſtory enables us to gueſs at the effects, 
when experience preſents the cauſes alone, Let ine ex- 
plain my meaning by to examples of Theſe” kinds; 
one paſt,” the other actually preſent. wen len © 
When the revokition of one thoufand, Gx hun 
fred and eighty-eight happened, feu men bed alive 
1 ſuppoſe; went farther” in their ſcarch after the 


cauſes of it, "than the extravagant. attempt of g 


James againſt the religion and liberty of his people. 
His former conduct, and the paſfages of king Charles 
the Sccond's reign might rankle ſtill at the hearts of 

Vo L. I. C ſome 


fame. men, eee among 
the cauſes of his depaſition; ſince he had ſucceeded, 
_ Notwithſtanding. them, . peaceably to. the throne:: 
and the nation in general, even many. of thoſe uh 5 
would have excluded him from it, were deſirous, 
or at leaſt willing, that he ſhould continue in it. 
Now this example, thus ſtated, . | 
much good inſtruction to the kings, and: people of 
Britain. But, this inſtruRtion. is not — — | 
the example thus ſtated, .and-confined ta the ex perv 
ence of that age, is imperfect. King James's mal- 
adwinzſtration: rendered a revolution neceſſary and 
ticable ; but his mel-adminiſtration, as well as 
all his preceding .canduQ, was cauſed hy his, bigot» 
attachment to, papers, and to the principles of art. 
bitrary, government, from which no warning co 
divert him. His bigot · attachment to theſe Was 
cauſed, by the exile of the royal family; this exile 
was cauſed by the uſurpation of Cromwel: and 
Cromwel's uſurpation was. he effect of a former te- 
bellion, begun not without reaſqn,;on.account+of li- 
berty, but witbont any valid ꝓretence on account | 
of religion. During this exile, out princæs caught 
the taint of popery and foreign politics. . We. made 
them unfit io govern us, and after that were forced + 
to recall them, that they might reſcue us out. of a- | 
narchy. It was neceſfary therefore, your lordſhip 
ſees, at the revolution, and it is more fo now, to 
| 80 back in hiſtory, at leaſt as far as 1 have menti:- 
oned, and perhaps farther, even to the beginning of 
King. James the firſt's reign, to render this event a 
nid, mp, e the wiſe, ho 


ne 
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Both 1c ting and due cet. 
The other exathple. all be take From, what his 
ſicceeted che ed. Few men ar that time 
booked forward enough, to foreſte the neceſſary con- 
ſequenres of the new: conſtitution of the revenue, 
that was ſoon afterwards formed; bor of the me- 
thod of funding that immediately took place ; which, 
abſurd as they are,, have continued "ever ſince, ml 
it is become ſcarce polſible to alter them Few pe- 
ple, I fay, forefaw how the creation of funds, and 
the multiplication of taxes, would encreaſe yearl7 
the power of the crown, and bring our liberties, by 
a natural and neceſſary progreſſion, into more real, 
tough leſs apparent danger, than they were in be- 
fore the revolution. The exceſſive ill huſbandry 
_ praiſed from the very beginning of king William's 
reign, and which laid the foundations of all we feel 
and all we fear, was not the effect of ignoratice, miſs 
take, or what we call Chance, but of "deſign and 
ſcheme in thoſe who had the ſway at that time.” Tat e 
not ſo uhcharitable, howeyer, as to beljeve that 
they intended to bring upon their coutitry all the 
miſchiefs that we, who came after them, experience 
and apprehend. No, they ſaw the meaſures they took 
fingly, and unrelatively or relatively alone to ſome } im- 
mediate 'objet.” The notion of attaching men to the 
new government, by'tempribg them to embark their | 
Bb fortunes oh the "Thins bottom, was A reaſon of ſtate 
to ſome: the hotion of creating a new, that is, a 
moneyed intereſt, in oppolition to the landed intereſt, 
or as à balance to it, and of acquiring a ſuperiour 
loffoence 1 in the city of London at leaſt, by the eſta- 
2 — bliſkuyent 
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| nagement of funds, by trafficking in paper, and by 


| tio they, planted, . were far from | 


— —— —  — 
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bliſnment of great corporations, was a reaſon 
party to dthers: 9 e ha the — 


portynity of amaſſing. itamenſe eſtates by 9 


all the arts of jobbing, was a reaſon. of private inte- ; 


reſt to thoſe who. ſupportedand improved this ſcheme 


of iniquity, if 1 not to thoſe who, deviſed i . D 
looked no d farther, /Nay, we who came after . t 
and have. Jong, talted the bitter fruits, af the corrup· | 
a ſy ch an a- 
larm at f diſtreſs, and our danger, as Rh deſer- 
ved ; till the moſt remote and fatal effect of cauſes , 
laid by the laſt generation, Was very near becoming 
an object of experience in this, Your. Jordſhip, iÞ 
am, ſure, ſees at once how ine fr a due reflection on 
the pa of former times, as they ſtand dee 
in the 1351 of our own, and of other countries, 
would have deterred a free people from truſting. the 


| ſole management of ſo great a reyenue, and the ſole 


nomination of thoſe legions of officers, employed in 
it, to their chief magiſtrate. There remained in- in- 
feed no pretence for doing ſo, when once — 
was ſettled on the prince, and the public rerenne 
Was no longer in any ſenſe his revenue, nor the * 
lic expebce bis expence. Give me leave to add, that 
it would have been, and would be ſtill, more decent 
ith regard to the prince, and leſs repugnant if not 
gore conformable to the principles and. practice too 
of our government, to take this power and influence 
from the prince, or to ſhare it with him ; than. ta 


exclude men from the privilege of repreſenting their 
low es who your chuſe them in Mp9 
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ta; hotly how ik a due re- 
feion upunc n pcie of other ages and countries 
would have pointed out national corruption, as the 
natural and neceſſury conſequence of © inveſting the 
crown with the ma t of ſo great a revenue; 
but alſs the loſs of liberty, as the natural and neceſ- 
ſary conſeqquence of national corruption. 
Theſe two examples explain ſufficiently: what they 
are intended to explain. It only remains therefore 
upon this head, to obſerve the difference between 
the two manners in which hiſtory ſupplies the defects 
of our on experience. It ſhews us cauſes as in 
fact they were laid, witch their immediate effects: 
and it enables us to gueſs at future events. It can 
do no more, in the nature of things. My lord Ba- 
con, in his- ſecond book of the: Advancement of 
Learning, hawing in his mind, J ſuppoſe, what Phi- 
jo and Joſephus aſſerted of Moſes, affirms divine hi- 
ſwry to: have this prerogative, that the narration 
may be before the fact as well as after: But ſince 
ie ages of prophecy, as well as miracles, are paſt, 
we muſt. content ourſelves to gveſs at what will be, 
by what has been: we have no other means in our 
power, and hiſtory furniſhes us with theſe. © How 
we are to improve, and apply theſe means, as well 
as how. we are to acquire them, 3 
more ' pirticularlyin ntetber _ ey te | 
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ERE. .theſe letters to \ fall inte ihe hands of 
YY._ ſome} ingenious. perſons who adora the 28 
we. © live; in, your lordſhip's correſpondent would, de 
joked upon for, his; project of improving men in vir: 
tue and wiſdom by the. ſtudy of. hiſtoty. The ger 
. neral characters of men, it would; be ſaid, are dę- 
termined by their natural conſlitutions; as their par; 
_ ticular, actions are by immediate objects. Many ver 
ty conperſant in hiſtory would be cited, who have 
proved ill men, or bad politicians ; and a long roll 
would be een of . ho haye.arrjyed. at 
2 2 pitch of prixate and public virtue, without 
an y aſſiſtance of this kind. Somethiog has been 
60 already to, anticipate this  objeQian ; but, lance 
I have heard ſeveral, perſons affirm ſuch — 5h 
with great, confidence, a loud laugh, or a. ſilent 
near at the pedants who preſumed 10 think other 
wiſe; I will ſpend a few paragraphs, with your 
lordihip's leave, to ſhew that ſuch afficmations, for 
to affirm amongſt theſe fine men is to reaſon, **. 
prove too much, or prove nothing. e 


If our general charaCters were determined. 455 
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lately, as they are certainly influenced; by qur con- 
Kitations,' 


and if ont particular actions were ſo by 
immediate objects inſtruction: by precapt, a 
vellias; example, and all endeavours to form the mo- 
ral character hy education, would; be. anneceſſary. 
Exen the little care that is taken and ſurel yt is 
impoſſihle to take leis in the. training up dur ꝓouth. 
would be too much. Bat the truth is. widely dif- 
ferent f rom this aepr eſedtation oferit.3 for What is 
vice; and hat is: rte i{ſpeak-of them in a large 
and philoſephical ſenſo. The former i is. I Abiak n 
more than the exceſs, Abuſe, and milupplication ;of 
appetites; deſires, and: paſſions, natural and innocent; 
nay uſeful and neceſſary. The latter conſiſts in the 


cation of theſe appetites, deſires and paſſious, a 


cording to the rules of feaſon, and hergfore often 


in oppoſi don to their; own: blind imp e. 
What now is education ? that part, that princh 
pal and moſt neglected part of it, I mean, which 
tends to form the moral character? It 18, 1 think, 
an inſtitution, deſigned ta lead men from their tent 
der years, by precept and example, by argument 


and authority, to the practice, and to the habit == 


practiſing theſe, rules. The ſtronger our appetites 
deſires, and poſſions are, the harder indeed is be 
talk of education: But when the efforts of educa» 
tion. are proportioned 3 although our 
keeneſt appetites and deſires, and oun ruling paſſions- 
cangot he reduced v0 a quiet, and uniform ſubmiſſion 
yet, are not their exceſſes, aſſuaged 2» Are not their 
abuſes and miſapplicat ons, in ſome degtee, diverted 
9 ide pilot cannot lay the ſiorm; 


cannot 
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cannot he carry the ſhip, by his art, better throught 
it, and often prevent the wreck that would always. 
| happen, without him? If Alexander, who loved: 
wine, and was vaturally- choleric, had been -bred. 
uodler the ſeverity ef Roman diſciplige, it is Probe- 
Ble he would neither have made a bonfire of Perſe- 
polis for his whore, nor have killed his friend. I 
Scipio, who was naturally given to women, for 
which anecdote we have, if I miſtake not, the au- 
thority of Polybius, as. well as ſome verſes/of Nee 
vos preſerved by A. Gellius, had been educated by. 
Olympias- at the court of Philip, it is/improbable- 
that he would have reſtored the beautiful Spaniard; 
In ſhort, if the renowned Socrates had not corrected 
nature by art this firſt Apoſtle of the Gentiles had 
been à very proſligate fellow, by-bis own confeſſion; 
for he was iaclined to all the viees Lopyrus imputed” 
to him, Ee nnen da pe 

With him, Aalen ue date the elde of 
edlucation,/it would! be in-vain-to diſpute; and with : 
him who admits them: thete ear be no diſpute con 


. derning that ſhare Which 1 aſtribe 10 the ftudy r | 


hiſtory, in forming our moral 


king us better men. The eee whe een 
that (inclinations cannot be reſtrained, nor- habits 


corrected, againſt our natural bent, would be the firſt + 
perhaps to prove, in certain caſes, the contrary, -A + 
fortune at court, or the favours of a lady, have pre · 
vailed on many to conceal,” and they eould not con- 
cal without reſtraining, Which is one ſtep towards 
correcting the vices they were by nature addicted 
GONE? * 


ty 


1 


* 


real heneſn ariſing from a conſcientious diſcharge of 
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* III. or Nis en v iu 
0 of- PRE bee «the icharms 
of a bright, and laſting reputation, the tertour of 


being delivered; over as: criminals to,all poſterity, che 


the duty we owe to others, which benefit fortune 
can neither binder. nor take away, and the reaſon · 
1 conforming: ourſelves to the deſign of 

ded in, the couſtitution of the human 


| nature ;; ſhall we. imaging,” ſay; that all-theſe are 


not able to acquire the ſame power over thoſe, who, 


are continually called upon to a contemplation, of 


them, and they who apply themſelves to the ſtudy 
of hiſtory are ſo called upon, as other ynotives, mean 
d fordid in comparion: of . theſe, eu ſurp es 


Ein . A Ut uri 
„ That the ſudy l making 
us alter, and more uſeful citizens, as well as better 
men, may be of no ;advantage whatſoever,;..that-it 
may ſerve to render us mere antiquaries and ſcholars z 
or * it may help to make us forward com, 
prating pedents, I have already allowed. But 
ts is not the fault of hiſtory :;Apd;to, convince: us 
that it is not, we need only to:contraſt he tue uſe. 
of hiſtory with the uſe that is made of. it by ſuch. 
men as theſe. We ought always to keep in mind 
that hiſtory is philoſophy. teaching by examples how. 
to conduct ourſelves in all, the ſituations of m 
and. private. life z; that therefore: we, muſt, apply, gur. 
ſelves to it in a philoſophical ſpirit and manner ; that 
we muſt riſe from particular to general kaowledge, 
aud that we muſt, fit ourſelves. for the ſociety and bu: 
ſineſs of mankind by accuſtowing our, minds to r 
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THE $TUDY T4, wy 
<< i e courſe of events be nated e N 
1 Particular exutaples may be of uſe ſometimes in pa 
 fledilat"caſts;/ bat che application of them ſs 9 | 
dus. It muſt de done with the utmôſt ct 3 
fon, or it will be Ridom done wich fucceſs. "And 
pet one would think that this was the principal uſe- 
ok che ſtadyof hiſtory, by what has been written on 
the ſubjeck. 1 know hot whether Machiavd! Himſelf 
is quite free from defect on this account? He fetins 
to carry the bfc'and application of particular examples 
| ſometimes too far. Marius and Catulus paſſed the 
Alpes, met, and defeated” the Cimbri beyond the 
frontiers of Italy. Is it ſafe to conclude from hence, 
that whenever one people is invaded By another, & 
| invaded ought to meet and fight the invallers at * N 
- "diſtance from their frontiers? Machiavel's country- 
man, Guiceiardin; was aware of the danger that 
might ariſe from ſuch an application of examples. 
Peter of Medicis bad involved himſelf in great diffi-- 


cuties, when thoſe wars and calamities beg which 


Lewis Sforza firſt drew and entailed on trip, by flat- 
tering the ambition of Charles VIII. in order to gra- 
fify his own, and*calling-the French into that coun-- | 
try. Peter owed his diſtreſs to his folly in departing 
from the general tenour of conduct his father Lau- 
rence had held, and/hoped to-releaſe himſelf by imi-- 
tating his father's example in one particular inflance. 
At a time when the wars with the Pope and King of 
Naples bad reduced Eautence to circumſtances of 
great danger, he took the reſolution of going to Fer 
2 and of treating in perſon with that prince. 
The reſdlution appears in hiſtory imprudent and al-- 
* deſperate: Were ve informed of the ſecret 
; reaſons: 


1 
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ceeded, and Laurence. braught back with him publit 


troops entered the dominions of Florence, Peter was 


ſtruck with a panic terrour, went to Charles VIII. 


put the pott ef Leghorn, the fortreſſes of Piſa, und 
all the keys of the cbuntry, iato this Prince's hands; 


whereby he diſarmed the Florentine commonwealth, 
and ruined himſelf. He was deprived of his autho- 


rity, and driven out of the city, by the juſt indig- 
nation of the magiſtrates and people: And in the 
treaty which they made afterwards with the King of 
France, it was ſtipulated, that Peter ſhould not re“ 
main within an hundred miles of the ſtate, nor his 
[numer agen robe — — 
.rence, - On this otcaſion Guicciardir obſerves; how 
dangerous it is to govern: ourſelves by particular ex · 
amples; ſince, to have the ſame ſucceſs, we muſt 
have the ſame pꝓrudence, and the ſame fortune; and 
ſince the example muſt not only anſwer the caſe 'be- 
fore us in general, but in every minute eircumſtance. 
This is the ſenſe · of that admirable hiſtorian, and 


theſe are his words ſenza dubio molto pericuigb | 
il governarfi-con gl eſempi, ſe non concoronto, non: jolo. 


in generale, ma in tutti i particulari, le medeſome ru- 
 gioni.; ſe le egſe non ſono. regolate con la modgſma pru- 
denza, © ſedlire. a tutti 6 altri fondamenti, non, v ha 


la parte ſua la mediſana fortuna. An obſervation” 


that Boileau makes, and a rule he lays down in 
ſpeaking of tranſlations, will properly find their place 


here, and ſerve to explain ſtill better what I would 
cee * To tranſlate ſervilely into modern lan- 


* guage 


mam ated, W 


peace, and private ſccurity. A ſoon ad the French 
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more unlite the origiuat than fuc's 
not to! ſhew, it is to wiſguiſe the! 


**,be-who bas known him - only in this:dreſs,- would 
1 Let krow bim in his own;: A good writer; inſtead 


7 « tate than tranſlate; anil rather emalate tha tan 
, tate : He will: transfuſe the ſenſe and ſpirtt of the 


original into his on work, and vill endeaveur 
* to write as the ancient author would have wrote; 


, hbadthe uri in the ſumd datgusge v Now]! to im- 
; prove byjexatbples/is 20) improve y. Imitation. We | 
_ mbſt-catchithepirit;/ if be can] and reofiformi of 


ſelves. $0:the reaſon of tem ; hut we tit dot affect 


to tranſlate ſerviltly into our conduct, if your Lord- 
oonduct of. thoſe good and great men, whoſe: images 
hiſtor y ſets heſore us. Oodrus und the Decii devot. 


ed ſthemſelves to deathe One/ becaùſe an oratle had 


would be victorious; the others in compliance with 
a ſuperſtition that bore great analogy to a ceremony 


lr 
coy. eh 9 


foreteld that the army whoſe general was killed 


practiſed in the old Egyptian church, and added af- 


terwards, as many others of the ſame origin were, 


to the ritual of the lſraelite. | Theſe are eamples 


7 of great magnanimity, to be ſure, and of magnani- 
mity employed in the moſt worthy cauſe, In the 
early days of the Achenian and Roman government, 
Vhen the credit of oracles and all kinds of ſuperſti- 
tion prevailed, when Heaven was piouſly thought 


e delight, in blood, and even human blood 'was- 


ed 
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now, and, in order to ſecure his victory, get | 


asfaſt as he could; he might paſs for an hero,” but, 
Lam ſure, he would paſs for a' madman,” Wen ches 
examples, however, are of uſe: They x6 us u 
leaſt to venture our lives freely in the ſeryiee"of our? 
country, by propoſing to our imitdtion inen ig 
devoted themſelves 'to certain death fi th ere * 


theirs. They bew ds what a türn of inhagind 
can” operate, and bow the greateſt trifle, 'nay” 


greateſt "abſurdity, Gees wp ths dia 0 
religion, can carry ardour and confidence," er the 
<ovtrary ſentiments, into ihe breaſts of thoulks 


here are certain general principles; and rules 


of things. He who ftudics hiffory'as he world Hübe 


dy philoſophy, witl ſoon diſtingniſh' and collect them, 
and by doing ſo will ſoon form to himſelf a genefal 
ſyſtem of ethics and politics, on the ſureſt foundation, 
on the trial of theſe principles and rules id all Ages, 
and on the confirmation of them by univerfal expe - > 
rience. 1 faid he will diftitiguiſh' them; for oe 
more I-muſt ſay, that” as t pirticulir modes o 
actions, and meaſures of © condutt, ” which” me 
cuſtoms of different countries, the manner of GE 


ferent ages, and the circumſtances of different 


janctures, have appropriated, as it were; it is as. 
Ways ridiculous, or imprudent and dangetous' to 
| rh But this is not all, 22 0 


F 
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wy 
life and conduct, which" always muſt be tris, BE 
cavſe they are conformable to the in variable nature. * 


concar,.in- one effect ; —— 
fartiſity..of one Tagen uniform canſe in the. pro- 
ducing of a multitude of; effects as different, as cer 
mote," and ſeemingly as oppoſe; - by/tracing, care- | 
fully, as carefully,as if abe aubject he conſiders were 
of  perſonal-and; immediate. coneern. to, him, al we 
minute and ſometimes , ſcarce: perceivable circume | 
ſtances, either in the characters gf, actors, ar in the 
courſe of actions, that hiſtory. enables him to trace, 
and, according to Which the. ſucceſs of affairs, even. 
the greateſt, is moſtly determined; by theſe, aH 
ſuch methods as theſe; for. 1 might deſcend into a 
| much greater detail. a man of parts may improve, the , 
Rudy of hiſtory, to its proper and principal uſe; he 
may ſharpen. the penetration, fix the attention of his 
mind, and. ſtrengiben bis zudgement; be mah acquire 
de faculty and the habit of diſcerning.quicker, and 
looking farther; and of exerting that flexibility, and 
ſieadineſs, which, are-neceſſary to be joined in the 
conduct of all affairs that, depend on ee 
or qppoſition of other men. | 
Mr. Locke, I think, recommends: the Ady of 
geometry: eyen, to thoſe. wbo have no deſign of being 
geometriciana: And: he, gives, a, reaſon for it, that 
may. be applied to the preſent. caſe. Such perſons. 
may forget every problem that has been propoſed, p 
and every, ſolution that they or others have given; 
but the habit of purſuing long trains of ideas will 
remain with them, and they will. pierce through the 
mazes of ſophiſm, .f — 
NM | Where 
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and reaſon; we, trimsfuſe the ſpirit and forte; büt 


at are. 
e principal us of the Mdy ef küery, IS abt in- 
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torm our taſte on the Hrſrs . we tranſlate th&Nenſo 


-we-imitate only the particular graces pf the” original; 
we imitare then -necording"46- the idiom of oor owh-- 
tongue, that is we ſubſlture' often eqqutvalents in 
the ſieu of them, and are far from ifeRibp to-copy- 


them ſervilely; © To conclude, as experience is c 
verſiat about ihe preſent, and the preſent "chiables - 
bs 0 gueſb at the future ſo Hiſtory: is convert 


wout the paſt, and by knowing the things: that bave 
, we: become beiter able io hdg of the things 


bn n © e294 ©! bd edu, 


This uſe; wy Lack; which! 1 mike the. proper 


ſiſted on by thoſe who have writ' concerning the 
method to be followed in this ſtudy: And fine we 
propoſe different ends, we muſt of courſe take dif- 


ferent ways. Few of their treatiſes have fallen into 


mous in his time, I remember to have read. I wok - 


went through it, and remained extremely diſappoint- 


ed. He might have given almoſt any other title to 
bis book as properly as that which ſtands before it. 
There are not many pages in it that relate any more 


to his ſubject than a tedious Hfth chapter, wherein 
he accounts for the characters of nations acc 
3 the n 

55 the- 


it op with much expectation many ears dg; I | 
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tion, ad univer/am hiſſoriarum . cognitionem,' et incor- 


ruptum earum judiciam. In his method, we areo 
-take brit a general view of univerſal hiſtory, and | 


d all. particular hiſtories andſyiems-'Sencs ſpeaks 
of men who ſpend; their whole lives in by. 


to act in life, dum vite inflrumente- conquirunt. , 


doubt that this · method of Bodin would conduct us. 
in the ſame; or as bad a way; would leave us no 


time for action, or would make us unſit for it. 
huge common · place book, wherein all the-remarka- 


ble ſayings and facts that we find in hiſtory are 10 
de regiſlered, {may enable a man to talk or write like 
Bodin, but will nerer make him a better mau, nor 
enable him to promote, like an uſeful citizen; the 
- ecurity, the peace, the; welfare, or the grandetr of 
dhe community to which be belongs. 1 ſhall pro- 
..cecd. therefore to ſpeak af a method that leads to 
ſuch purpoſes. as theſe: directly and certainly, without 
A nn | 
by others. 3 $2: Tj 1 N U 4awiyt _ 


1 eee our guard againſt 


his very affectarion of learning; and this very wan- 
tonneſs of curioſity, wich the examples and precepts 
. we. commonly meet with are colculmed to: flatter 
and. indulge. + We muſt neither dwell tos long in 
the dark, non wander about till we loſe our way iu 
the light... We are tos apt to carry ſyſtems of phi- 
; loſophy beyond all our ideas, and ſyſtems of hiſtory 
beyond dl our memorials. . The philoſopher begins 
Vith reaſon, and ends with imagination. The hiſ- 
1 . totĩan 
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themſelves to the ſtudy of hiſtory, and 
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? k "BE vature of man, on the 5 « courſe of 
- 4; human af airs, render it impoſnble that the firſt 
| 4 of any new nation which forms itſelf, ſhould 
afford authentic materials for hiſtory. We have 


none ſuch concerning the originals. of any of thoſe 


nations that actually ſubſiſt. Shall we expect to 
find them concerning the originals of nations diſperſ· 
ed, or -cxtinguiſhed, two or three thouſand years 
ago? If a thread of dark and uncertain traditions, 
therefore, is made, as it commonly is, the intro · 
duction to hiftory, we ſhould touch it lightly, and 
run ſwiftly over it, far from inſiſting on it, eicher 
as authors or readers. Such introductions are at 

- beſt an war thay been thas try. thedo- 
ſtruments, and precede the concert. He muſt be 
void of judgement, and taſte, one would think, 
bo can take the firſt for true hiſtory, or the laſt 
for true harmony. And pet ſo it has been, and ſo 
it is, not in Germany and Holland alone; but in 
Italy, in France, and in England, where genius bas 
abounded, and taſte has been long refined. Our 
great ſcholars haye dealt and deal in fables at leaſt as 
much as our poets, with this difference to the diſ- 
advantage of the former, to whom 13 may apply the 
remark as, juſtly as Seneca applied it to the dialec- 
"ticlans———triftius inepti funt. © Il ex profeſſe 4 
eee. 


others, that of being placed ſo maay centuries near- 
er the original truths: that are che objects · of ſo much 


have taken it. The ancient geographers, as Plu- 
tarch ſays in the Life of Theſeus, When they laid 
down in their maps the little extent of ſea und land 


that was known to them, left great ſpaces void. In 
ſome of theſe ſpaces they wrote, Here are ſandy de | 


farts ; in others, Here are impaſſable marſhes, Here 


a a beige of inhoſpitable mountains, or, Here is a 


froꝛen ocean. Juſt ſo beth he and other hiſtorians 


ing to ſet out the bounds beyond which there was 


_ ing to him, the Ogygian, deluge ;- which he placed, 
I think, ſome centuries back warder than Julius Afri- 
eanùs thought fit to place it after ward. To this 


.zra of abſolute; darkneſs he ſuppoſed that a lind of 


t the _. 
Olympic æra, and this he called the fabulous: age. 


twilight ſucceeded, from the Ogygiati deluge 


From this vulgar æra whẽn Coræbus was:\crowned 
victor, and long after the true æta when theſe games 
vere inſtituted by Iphitus, the Greeks pretend to be 
able to digeſt their hiſtory. with ſome order, clear · 


as che break of day, or the beginning of the biſto- 
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laborious· ſearch, deſpaired of finding them, and 
gave fair warning to poſterity; if poſterity: would - 


when they related fabulous originals, were not want- 


neither; hiſtory; nor chronology. Cenſorinus has pre- 
ſerved the diſtinction of three æras eſtabliſhed /by 
Varro. This, learned Roman antiquary did not de- 
termine whelher the firſt period had any beginning, 1 
but fixed the end of it at the firſt, that is, accord- = In 


neſs, and (certainty : Varro therefore looked on it 
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vical age. He might do ſo the rail 


od, of the foundation of | Rome» within the period 


de found. But yet moſt certain it ig, that the hif- - 


tory and chronology of the ages that follow are as 


cConfuſed and uncertaii, as the hiſtory and chronolo-— 
W r n ** 
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Cadmus Mileſibs way their firſt hiſtöriam. Now-theſe - 
men flouriſhed long after the true, ot even the vul - 


che has! great probability on lis“ ide, that Cudmus 


Timceus bet e 2 
of Dro Plilladelphus, and Efatoſthenes about 
that of Ptolemy Euergetes, ſeem firſt to have di» | 
| paſted che events recorded by them, according to - 
the Olympiads. Precedent writers mentioned ſome- 
times the olympiade; but this rule of s 
not brought into eſtabliſhed uſe ſooner. The rule 


din till-it was followed: it-was not followed till - 
* dont 


bY 


Pheretides: of- Syros introduced- the cuſtim: n 


gar Olympic ra; for Joſephus affe? and in s 


Mileſius, and Acuſilaus Argivus, in a word the old- 
et hiſtorians in Greece, were very little mure anci- 
ent than the expedition of che Perſians againſt" the 
Greeks: As ſeveral centuries paſſed between be 
1 FFT 


could not ſerve to render hiſtory more clear and cer- 


|,» Hellanicus indeed, and cities Manes 


the originals. of cities and governments, and de + 


duce their narrations from! great antiquity. Their 


works are loſt, but we can judge how iuconſidera - 
ble he loſs. is, by the writings of that age which re- 
main, and by the report of thoſe who had ſeen the 
others. For inſtance; Herodotus was cotempora · 
ry with Hellanicus. Herodotus was inquiſitive e- 


nougb in all conſGence; and propoſed ta publiſh all 


le could learn of the antiquities: of the lonians, Ly- 
dians, Phrygians, Egyptians, Babylonians, Medes, 
aid Perſiaus; chat is, df almoſt all the nations. who 


were known in bis time to exiſt: - If be wrote Aſſyj - 
- riacs,” we have them not ; but ve are ſure that this 


word was uſed proverbially to fignify fabulous le- 


babe ung ſock "relations. and hiſtories prevailed 6 
 mong/the Greeks. -- Nn u e Sr 


** 


 wothan's tale, of a king Who loſt! hie rom fr 
Mewing bis wife naked to bis favonrite:; und- from 
Candaulus and Gyges he baſtehs, or rather he tuts 
a groat leap, down to Cyrus. 


Something like à thread of iftory of be Uses 
and then of the Perſians, to the flight of Nerues, 


_ which happened in bus own time, is carried on. The 
events of ib o time art related with un, air. of 


An; _ Viſtory. | 


—— Edie Hes e 2-5 
- almoſt to the Olympie'#ra, without taking notice. = 
of it however ; but he goes back only to tell an old 


vis — . the ac 
cot wich he gives ogcalionallyof-other nations, 
: _ vere. drawn up moſt manifelltp on broken, perplex- 
ed, and doubrful ſcraps of tradition,” He had nei- 
ther originał records, eee eee 
to guide him, and yer Theft ure the ſole foumdatiane 
of true hiſtory; * "Herodotus flouriſhed,” I think, Me- 
tle more than half a century, and /Kenophon ' little - 
more than 'a whole century, aſter the death of Cy. 
rus: and yet bow various and repugoant are the c- 
lations made by theſe two hiſtorians, of the birth, 
life, and death'of this prince ? H more hiftories had 
come down from theſe ages to be, the ancertaiti- 
ec * . 
| -thie traditions of Heliod, —— contradift® | 
e Acuſilaus, that Ephorus accuſed Hellanics, at 
Times: acchſed Ephorus, and all poſteriour 'writ- - 
ters Timæus. This is the report of -Joſephas; But 
is order to ſhew the ighorance and falſehood of all 
_ thoſe writers through whom the traditions''of pro- 
; nity came to the Greeks; I will quote to 
e en ee ee ee Cabal. 
[Joſephus ; the authority of one who had no preju- 
dice to bias him, no particular cauſe to defend, nor 
ſyſtem of ancient hiſtory: to eſtabliſh; and all the 
Helps us well as talents, neceſſary to.- make him a 
| r eee e The man I mean is Strabo. 
Speaking of the Meſſagetae in his bock, 
kv-ettdsto/hts ec: That no authout had given 
à true actount of them, 'tho' ſeveral had writ of the } 
9 „„ 
ftorians . 
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wo 
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reader. their writings more: agreeable;-if, cunder-the, —_| 
appearance. and, pretence af, ir de hiſtory, they relat- | 
ed what they had neither ſeen bor beard from perſons: 


| -this conquerour, by: the diſtance to: which he. carried. 


0." i} 


. | OFRTSFORT: "5 


E 3 nia of rn. 
bh. ey — We une dust, Weir folly ; 
obſerving that thoſe -who wrote fables — 
were held in eſteem, theſe men imagined they ſnaui 


able to, give them true information:: and that ac-- 1 


_.cordingly their only aim had been dreſs up pleaſing 


and marvellous: relatians; that ode may beiter give 
credit to, Heſiod and Homer, when they talk of their 
herpes; pay even to dramatic poets, than to Cteſias 
Neradotus, Hellanieus, and their followers : that it 
is gr ſoſe 0 give, credit even to the greateſt part of 
the. hiſtorians. who writ concerning Alexander i ſince: 
they. tog, encouraged dy dhe greater reputation of 


Aus arms, and by. the difficulty- of diſproving what: 
they ſaid of actions. performed in regions ſo remote, 
were apt/20 deceive : that indeed when; the Romi 
empire on one ſide, and the Parthian, on the other, 
came to extend ee neee 
to her better knaun. Fl | 

You: ſee, my Lords. r eee 1 
I: began to be writ by the Greeks, but ho, - 
much later it began 10 be writ with any regard 0 
wunbs and conſequently, what, awretched materials 
the learned men, who aroſe after the age of Alen - 
ander, had to employ, when they attempted to; | 
form ſyſtems of ancient hiſtory and chronology. 
We have ſome remains of that, laborious compiler / 
Diodorus Siculus, but do we find in him any thread 

ben 1 


| . quaries; who pretended to have ſearched into t 


| N — te yoga — 2 
frabkly does he bonfeſs the little und uncertain 4 
be had to follow in hs reſcurches ? vet Diodorus, 
as well as Plutarch, and others, had) not only the 
older Greek hiſtorians, but the more modern a 5 


records: and regiſters of nations, even at tl 
ume renowned for their "antiquity, Nm” 
for - inſtance, and Manetho; one u Babylonian and. 
the other an Egyptian prieſt; had publiſhed the un- 
 tiquitics of their countries in the ume of ihe Ptole- 
mies. Beroſus pretended to give the hiſtory of fd 
ne. and eighty years. Plny, if I remember 
right, for 1 ſay this on memory, ſpeaks to- this et. 
2 Natural Hiſtory: and if 
it was fo, theſe ycats were probably years of Nabo- 
naſſar. Manetho began hie biſtory, Cod knows 
When; from the progreſs of Iſis, or ſome other a8 
well aſcertained period. He followed the Egyptian 
traditious of dynaſties of Gods and Demigods; 
and derived his anecdotes from the firſt Mercury, 
Vho had infcribed them in ſacred characters, on an- 
tedilovian pillars, antediluvian at leaſt according to 
our received chronology, from -which the ſecond 
4 Mertniatadweokitides them, and inſerted them into 
His works. + We have not theſe antiquities 3 for the 
monk of Viterbo was ſoon detected: and if we had 
them, they would © either” add to our uncertainty, 
and increaſe the chaos of learning, or tell us mne, 
worth our knowledge. For chus 1 reaſon!" Had 
they given particular and hiſtorical. accounts con- 
J _ formable 
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lis Africavus, and Evſebius would Her Cs 1 


altered and eontradifted them leſs. The accounts 


they gave, therefore, 3A 
or they were defective: they would have NN 


ES eee 
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"kt t memorials 
light into the originals of” ancient nations, and the 
hiſtory of thoſe ages, we commonly call the hiſt a- 
ges? The. Bible, it will be ſaid; that is, the bi- 
Ntorical part of it in the Old Teflament. ' Bux 

my Labs” 7 even theſe divine books molt be repute 

Mee to He pur poſe, "by every candid and im- 
partial wad, "who conſiders cither their authority as 
hiſtories, or the matter they contain. For what are 
they? and how c came they to us? At the time wen 
Alexander carried his arms into Aſia, a people 
of Syria, till then unknown. became known. to the 
Greeks: people had been flaves"to the Egyp-. 
Hans, Ae Medes, and Perſians, as As e. 
veral em Pires preyaled: ten parts in twelve of dem 
had been tranſplanted by ancient conquerours, an 
melted down and loſt in the ealt, ſeveral ages be. 


fore the eſtabliſhment of the empires that Alexander | 


deſtroyed * the other two parts had deen carried captive 
to Babylon a little before this zra, This captivity . 
was not indeed perpetual, bike the other; but it laſted 
Þ long, and fach circumſtances, whatever they. 
Were, accompanied i it, that the captives forgot their 
country, and even their language, the Hebrew dia- 
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older extracts from their writings,” and would have 
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Sh ee anda few of — 


cnund be wrought upon, by the zeal of ſome hard: 
cCular men, to return home, when the indulgenee f 
tze PerGai, monarchs gave them leave to rebuild 
| heir city, and to repeople their ancient patrimouy» | 
Even this remnant of the nation dig. not continhe 


: long entire. Another great tranſinigration follow- 


| ed; and the Jews, that ſettled under the 


| the forefathers,of theſe Jews. forgot thrirs in Chi- 
dea. More attached however to their religion.in | 
Egypt, for reaſons caly to be dednced from the new 
infitutions that provailed after the captity among 
them, than their anceſtors had bern in Chaldea, 4 
verſion of their ſacred writings was made into Greek | 
at Alexandria, not long after the canon of theſe 
ſeriptures had. been finiſhed at Jeruſalem ; for many 
years could. not intervene between the death of 
Simon the Juſt, by whom this canon was finiſhed, © 
if he died during the reign of Prolemy Soter, and 
the beginning of this famous tranſlation. under Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, The Helleniſt Jews reported 
a8 many marvellous things to authorize, and even to 
ſanctify this tranſlation, as the other Jews had re- 
ported about Eſdras who began, and Simon the Juſt 
who finiſhed; the canon of their ſcriptures. Theſe 
holy romances flid into tradition, and traditien be- 
came hiſtory : the fathers of our Chriſtian church 
© did not diſdain to employ them. St. Jerome, for 
- inſtance, laughed at the ſtory of the ſeventy-two el- 
ders, whoſe tranſlations were found to be, upon 
- compariſon, word for word the fame, though made 


ſeparately, and by men who. had no communication _ 


vick 


of the Prolemies, —— Egypt; as | 
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Hho:weſt ef the world; 
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———— oi -extremely-pleaſed,” uo 
antiquity, and do boncur to their nation, wü 
weir maſters the Grecks. But yet we do not find 
world, Tue wen ef Gs cannot be, u the | 
ways. | E 2 Oe, growth, 
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Suh, 62 eee une 
1 er they. were inquiſitive and credulous in 
1 the higheſt degree, and. they collected and publiſh» 
3 eld at leaſt as many idle traditions of other nations, as 
5 eo —— der mock eee eee 
| bout wo io dart, te amy eee | 
| kenour of wee de Pom proper at ET | 
Ge 50 intermiſlon.vif ne as t ren 
to him the cauſe of it, he learned in his fleep' that | 
this attempt was the cauſe; upos which he quitted 
the deſign, and was cured. If Joſephus had been a 
Urtle more conſiſtent than he is. very often, ſuch a 
"ory as this would not have been told by one, bo 
was fond, as Jews and Chriſtians in general. har 
been, to create an opinion that the: Gentiles: took 
not their hiſtory alone, hut their philoſophiy and all 
18 their valuable knowledge, from the Jews. Not- 
[IF withſtanding this ſtory therefore, which is told in 
mee fifteenth bock of the Jewiſh Antiquities, and 
means nothing, or means to ſhow that the divine 
providence would not ſuffer anecdotes of ſacred to 
be mingled with profane hiſtory; the practice of Jo · 
ſephus himſelf, and of all thoſe Who have had the 
ſame deſign in view, has been to confirm the former 
UT by the latter, and at any rate to ſuppoſe an appear 
1 © told Hecatzus Abderita, for there were two of 
and, not to multiply inſtances, though I might ea - 
#9 ſily do it, even Alexander Polyhiſtor is called in. 
1 e 1 55 9 4 286 


facred, 
not: 


after the verſion was made at Alexandria, as they ' 1 
much eruditon, appeared in the world ſome 
tiquities,” thoſe of his on country: and as he was 
of them in a manner neither much to their hongurt. 
0 rn ES us in cu % 6 wag eee 
Lex, tom | 
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|  Apion paſſed, I Eno, for a vain and n. 


| hs. eng Hap pip hf „ 
Wande, but Apion was then dead, to | refute. him, 
oily pedant, 
- but he paſſed. hkewiſe for. a curious, 8 laboriqns, 
and a learned antiquary. If he was cabaliſticalor 
ſuperſtitious, Joſephus was at leaſt ag much ſo as 
be: and if be flattered Caligula, Joſephus introdu⸗ 
|  ced himſelf to the court of Nero and the favour o 
 Poppza, by no very honourable means, under | 
protection of Aliturus, a player, and a Jjew z e : 
- fay nothing of his applying to. Veſpaſian, the propher 
{ cies concerning the Meſſiah, not of his. accompanyy 
ing Titus to the ſiege of Jerufalem...........,- 1. 
In ſhort, my Lord, the Jewiſh biſtory gever ob · 
| wool any credit in the world, till, Chriſtianity was 
_ eſtabliſhed, The foundations of this ſyſtem being 
Haid partly, in theſe hiſtories, and in, the prophecies 
. Joined to them or inſerted in tem, chriſtianity has 
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 reflefted back upon them an authority Wbich tbeß 


had hot: before, and this authority has prevniled 
wherever chriſtianity has ſpread. Both Jews and 
Chriſtians hold the ſame books in great veneration, - 
| whilt each condemns the other. for. not underſtand» 
ing, or for abuſing. them. But I apprehend that 
the zeal of both n endeavour- 
ing to extend their authority much farther than ig 

neceſſary for the ſupport. perhaps of Jndaiſm, but to 
de ſure of chriſtianity, | L explain myſelf that. may 

offend no pious ear, 5 
Simon, in the preface to his cel kiftory of the 
Old Teſtament, cites a divine of the. faculty of Pa- 
ris, who held chit the inſpirations of the authors. of 


[| — thoſe books, which the church receives as the word of 


; . ſhould ea matters 
pare 
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kind that have, been made by ſubtile as well: a learn. 


ed men. The old is aid to-ber the ſouh⁰ο o 
the. New, and ſo it is in one ſenſe : be ſyſem 0 


I 


religion contained in the latter refers to the ſyſtem 


the truth of it. Bus the authory, in which we res 
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ceive} the books. of the, New. Tsſtament le fn 


borrows none from it; and gives this authority to 


the particular, parts only! Chriſt came to-fulfil;the 
prophecies ; but not to conſecrate all the written; 


any more than the oral, traditions. of the Jews,” We 


* 


* " 
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; e | Chriſtianity, 


I has been ſald by Abbadie, and 


„ nne 


vr THE: STUDY Let, - 


_ dey, en thr n dt "Sw. 
er ſoppoſes them neteſſary: e 


der no obligation ts believe them any further, fee 
. | 
ion to believe them at all. 


1 That 
es the nccidents r 
texts of the Bible, and to disfigure, if I may 

do, "the Scriptures in many reſpetts, could 


miracle, and that u perpetual ſtanding miracle-is- 
not in the order of Providence.” Now I can by no 
means ſubſcribe to this opinion. It ſeems evident to 
my reaſon that the very cbutrary muſt be true; if We 
ſuppoſe that God acts towards men according to he 
I And if we ſuppoſe that he 
actes arbitrarily, we can form 30 opinion at all. 
 Brhink'thar' theſe accidents would not have happen- 
ad, or that Mo Setiptures would have been preſerv- 
ed entirely in their genuine purity, notwithſtanding. 
rern by- 
poſition, antwediig twat: Genen (nd un G 3 
ideas df wiſdom and moral fitneſt, is obvious and 
enſy. But theſe Seriptures are not ſo oe down 
to ust They are come down broken and confuſed; . 
full of additions, ' interpolations, and tradipoſitions,. | 
made we neither know when, nor by whom; and 
dach, in chart, us never appeared. on ue ef 
Tuis being to, my Lord, What hypotheſis ſhall - 


> 


ve follow ? Shall we adhere to ſome fach diſtinftion = 
2 L have mentioned ? Shall we ſay, for inſtance, that 


th-Seriptures were origially written by the author 
R 3 | . to 


be SER 
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o whom. they. ate, vulgarly edel but that Wee 5 
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writ nothing by inſpiration, .excepthe'legal, 


every other reſpe& their authority is purely. human, 


traditions, and abridgements of old records, made im 


later times, as: they appear to every one wh redes 
them without prepoſſeſſion, and with attention? Shall 


we add, chat which ever of theſe ,probabilities be 


7 der of Providence, that all thoſe parts, and paſſages 


the Old Teſtament, which contain prophecies, gr | 


matters: of Jaw or doctrine, and which, were, from 


the firſt.of (pb imgortaig a we deſigns;of Ft 
dence. to.-alb fature generations, and even tg, ide 
whole race of mankind, have been, from-the ft 


the peculiar care of Providence? Shall we4 infill 


that ſuch, particular, parts: and paſſages, Wbinh are 755 
plainly marked out and ſufficiently confirmed bye 


{ſtem of the Chriſtiap: revelation; an bythe cn 


pletion, of the prophecies, have been, preſetned 


corruption, by ways, impenetrable,to us, aidſt a 


the changes and chances to.which the, books wheres. - 


in they are recorded have been expoſed and that 
neither original writers, nor later, compilers,, have 
been ſuffered to make any; efſential alterations, ſuch 
e would ;have falſified the law of Goc anc; the prin · 


les of the Jewiſh, and, a ras . . 
Upon. ; 


of theſe divine, fundamental, truths 
n we may. FORO aha that. the 
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and and therefore fallible Or ſhall we fay, that\theſe 
hiſtories are nothing more than compilations. of... old 


true, we may believe conſiſteutiy with either, mots - 
withſtanding the deciſion: of any divines,. a 55 
no more than you or I, or apy, other, man, of bs, 
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i reſpect ſuſeient foundations for 4 100 
it om dhe begisting of tie, nor for-univerſal bilto- 


„ But cen the fame hypothoſes will fechre che 


N — Seripture-authority as far as religion 
| -Þ concerned; Faith and reason men Ys reconcited © 


he at liberty to beta Ae 1 17 


which eſtablih original Hm, whith Feet favourable” 
tb the dofrine of the Trinity, which foretell che 


evil of de Mefnab, and all others ef Hm 


Kid, are come down to us 45 they were beim | 
Ahne by the Holy Cette 5 
n aurſbuting ihe whole ckediblity of the 0¹⁴ 
Feniment to te autbertty ef the New, mi in K. 
ning the autbentieity ef the Jewiſh-$, 


propheey, by which their chronology and the far 


| greateſt part of their -hiſtory are ecluded, 1 Wil. 


venture to affore your Lorditiip chat 1 do not 4 
fine ſo much, as is aſſumed in every hypotheſis that: 
effizes-the- divine Teal-of inſpirution to the whole ca · 


and chat pretends to count particotarly and poli» 
tively for the diver "of al” ancient writings in. 


Jr: peut hte. 


. 


ther on the diſtiuction ſo often mentioned, is this. 
1 think we may find:very good foundation for it 
ven in the Bible: und though this be u point very 
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be hard to ſhew, n 


bility, chat the law and the hiſtory, were. far from b 


being blended together as, they now ſand. in ih Fenr 
tateuch, even from the time of Moſes domm to that 


of Eſdras.. But the, principal and\decifive reaſon for 


ſeparating, in ſuch. manner the legal, doctrinal, and 


prophetical parts, from. the hiſtorigal, is the neceſſity 


of having ſome-rule to go by: And, I proteſt, I 
know of none that is yet agreed upon. I, gontent 
myſelf therefore to fix my opinion concerning the 
authority of the Old. Teſtament in this mapper; and 


carry it thus far culy. We muſt. do.. ſa. or.we 


muſt enter into that labyrinth of diſpute and contra- 


dition, herein even the moſt orthodox. Jews and 


Chriſtians. have wandered fo many ages, and ill 


wander. It is ſtrange, bus it is we; not only the 
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tbe authority 
books which both have. received already as authentic 


and facred. So that-whoever rakes: ey TA Age" 


what learned men have writ on this ſabjeRt, . v 
find that they r 
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Arb e * 
ſaying ng in general by an zddüctien of pr. 
Nr 
- few votes wlüch 1 took When 1 applied myſelf to 
W Us (editiination; and which now lie before me. 
7 Put ſuch a digreſſion would &rry me too far: al 
bn ber (that you will think 1 have fald already more m7 
enough upon this part of my ſubject. 1 go on 
wddereſore td obſerve to your” Lordſtip, that if- 4 
We ay: dr mail bad denier = 
atthetitic, as the ignoratice and impudence of ſome 
|, | Kibbies hive" watle them akert wat it ie: Tf we. | 
| * cCculd believe win them that Moſes wrote every ſyl- 
9 able in the Panrateuch as it now Nands, or that all 


de Palme were written by David: Ney, if we 
dould believe, wich Philo and Joſephus, that Moſes | 
| + Wrote tlie account of his owa desth und ſepulture, 
Aud make e seht of a funcral/pabegyric on kimſelk, 
une fin#them-in the laſt chipte? of Deuteronomy; | 
yet Mill would 1 venture to affert; thathhe'who e- 
1 pects to fiad a ſyſtem of chiobology; of à thread of 
* £2 hiſtory, or ſufficient” materials for either, in the 
books of the Old Teſtament, enpects to find what 
| . the authors of theſe books, whoever they"wete;"tie- | 
der intended. They are extracts of 
* N extracks of hiſtories, not hiſtories. 
The Jews themſelves allow their genealogies to be 
5 ey impeifes,, and produce examples of omiſſions 
And errours in them, which denote ſufficiently that - 
\ theſe genealogies are extracts, herein every genera- : 
Von in the courſe of deſcent is not mentioned. 
have read ſomewhere,” pethaps'in 'the Works of St. 
Jerome, that this father juſtifies the opiaion' of thoſe 
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tified ſtill better, to che Pose b ore every 


et WHey "medale with bed 087 for this plaig 
reaſon, becauſe their Veriphures are inpertett in 155 
reſpe&; and becault they tely on tbeit 1 ip 


they rely on traditions com com piled long. 1 19 80 


i AAP 
antiquity add aüthority bas, for inflance Da- 
niel and Simon the J\ ſt; ere according to TRE 
methbers at the Bike ome of 5 eat 9555 
which be an and fialſted the canon N on 
ment, under the preſidency of Eldras. "This 
| Was” the” E Malachi, Mets 4 
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ces, wth: in dome Sede becsbſe {ot 5 ule. "= 
profane chronology to help us. üs. But Foie < chro- 
nology is itſelf e modern, & precarious this hls 
hep does not reach to the greateſt are ot that _ 14-1 
to which ſacred ebronology, ex ds nol wh "gt 
begins to Kelp,” it "begins to perplex my +; 
finally, that eben Wich this help we bout 0 
had ſo much as the appearance of 4 complete pk 
nological Atem, and the fame may be faid of, unt. 
ver fal biltory, if learned men had not proceed | 
very wiſely, on one uniform maxim, 125 e 
wk Vo L. I. r 4 | F | + * y 
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| * e e er a. 
del ben. when n cuſtom of ſanQifyjog | 
profane learning, as well as profane rites, which the 
Jews had imprudenaly laid afide, was, taken up. by 
. Choillinns. The maxim 1 mean is this, that pro- 
fane authority'be admitted without ſcruple or doubt, 
whenever it fays, or Whenever icon by cage: to. 
thy, if not #2tidem_verbis,. yet todidem' {yllabis, ot ta- 
tian iteris at lealt, or whenever it can be made by 
any interpretation to mean, what confirms, or ſug- 
Plies in a conſlagt manner, the holy wiit; and that 
the ſame authority be rejedted, when nothing of this ,_ 
Kind can. be done, FiO, Waning Tray boi 
fiſtency remains irreconcileable. . Such a liberty as 
this would not be Mlowedan any. otber raſe ; be- 
| cduſe it ſuppoſes che very thing that is to be pro ed. 
But we fee it taken, very-properly to be ſure, in fa- 
Toh of hen ee rs. en, egos. 
| cothpared. with others. | 
Tn order o perceive with the. utmoſt idee 
Rr 
of the Pentateuch, and of the other books of the 
Old Teſtament, anſwer as Jittle the purpoſe of an- | 
_tiquaries, in hiſtory, as in chronology, it will be 
_ ſufficient briefly o call to mind the ſam. of what 
they relate, from the creation of the world to the 
cſtabliſhment. of the Perſian empire. If che antedi- 
luvian world continued one thouſand ſix hundred 
and fifty - ſix years, and if the vocation of Abraham 
is to be placed four hundred and twenty-ſix years 
below the deluge, theſe twenty centuries make al- 
moſt two thirds: of the period mentiened : and the 
F whole hiſtory of them is comprized in eleven ſhort 
© dal Geneſis; which is certaioly. the moſt | 
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or relations of events? They furaiſh matter only for 


N . 
Let. m. or: A: sToRT. Hp | a 
coltipatiioue end that one wie; wade.” 1 : 
enachine the contents of thefe chapter do we find 
any thing like an-univerſal hiſtory, of fo much as un 
abridgement of it? Adam and Eve were created, 
they broke the commandment of God, they were 
dtiven out of the garden of Eden, one of 'their ſons 


Killed his brother, but their race ſoon thultiplied and 


peopled the earth. What geography now have we, 
what hiſtory of this antediuvian world ? | Why, : 
none. The ſons of 'Ged; it is faid, lay with the 
daughters of men, and begpt giants, and God 
drowned all the inhabitants of the earth, except, one 
family, After this we rend that the earth was re- 
peopled; but theſe children of one family were di- 
vided into ſeveral languages, even whillt they lived 


together, ſpote the Tame language, and were em- 


yed in the fame work. Out of one &f the öcun- | 
cries igto which they 8i{perſed themſelves,” Chder; 
God called Abraham ſome time afterwards,” with 
magnificent promiſes, and conducted him to a chu¹. 
try called Chanaan. Did this authour, wy Lord, 
intend ag univerſal ” hiſtory ? Certainly not. The 
tenth chapter of Geneſis names indeed ſome of the 
generations deſceyging from the ſons of Noah, Tone 
of the cities founded, and ſome of the” countries | 
planted by them. But what are bare names, 
of circamſtances,. without deſcriptions of countries, 


gueſs. and diſpute ; and even the ſimilitude of them, 
which is often uſed as a clue to lead us to the dil- 
covery of hiſtorical truth, has notoriopſly contributed 
to propagate errour, and to increaſe the perplexity | 
of ancient tradition. Theſe imperfect and dark ac- 
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. on rux ruby Las 1 
counts ts have not furviſhed watter, for - gacks. and. di il. 2 
Poe alone; but a much worle uſe has been made 
them by Jewiſh rabbies, Chriſtian, fathers, and Ma: 
bomeran doctors. in {heir profane extenſions of this 
part of the Molaic hiſtory. Phe creation of the 
Heſt mag is deſcribed, by o me, as if, Preadamites, | 
Wey bad affſled at ib. ken alk, of his beauty. as | 
Wl ul ns la , of | his, gigantic ie 38 if they. 
had meaſ ured n, and of his prodigious. File 
as if, they e Wich him. They point 
out the very ſpot where Eve laid her head the firſt | 
time he enjoyed her. They. have. minutes of dhe 
wo. "converſation between this mother of hd 
1 * ber children, before ſhe, bore them, N 
ſerpent. Some. are poſſtive that. Caia. quarre led 
5 with Abel . 2 point. of doctrine, and others al- 
firm that the diſpule aroſe about à girl... A great 
of ſuch ſtuff may be be eaſily colledte d about. 
Ek about Noah, and about the ſons of. Noah; 
but I I wave any farther mention of ſuch unpertinen- 
cies. as Bonzes or T alapoins, would. almoſt ,bluſh' to 
relate. "Upon the whole matter, if we may goeſs 
at ine deſign of an authour by the contents. of his 
book, the deſiga of Moſes, or of. the abthour of 


to in” m t le of Iſrael 1 afar rom 
Noah oY 9 7 55 of Now's com Adam by Setl ; 
to. iluftrate_ their original; 3,40, eſtabliſh - cir claim 
to the land of Chanaan, and to jultify all the cruel- 
tics committed by Joſhua in the conqueſt of the 
dara ol in hom, foys 28 * the prophe- 
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ed eu the Mages be des bes ' long in 
«ſlaves to the Egyptians.” _— 


© Allow we to make, as 1 go along, a Thott rev 
fle&tion or two on this prophecy, . N | 
nom of it; as they ſtand recorded in the Pentatench, 

out of many- tat might be made. The'terms of 

the then are hot very clear e and the'curſe - | 

pronounced in it contradiftyaſkovy notions of order 
aud of juſtice; © Ons is $edpied To whink, that. the 
patriarch was "Mili drunk f anch that 06, Gan in His 0 IN 
|; tenſes could hold ſoch language, or paſs ſuck a fen . i 
rence... Certaid it is, that no *writer- but 3 = . 
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worſt of ſlaves:(far T take theſe words in à feale, if -. 
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it rules of criticiſin that ſhe has eſtabliſhed to try 
the uch of fact: bat, aſter an, ſhe receives theſe” 


erranste st Ta w. 


The Athenians are faid to "they ned in- 


to a kind of mhartial phrenzy by the repreſentation of 


a a tragedy of A&ſchylus, and to have marched under: 
| this influence from the theatre. to: the plains of Ma-- 


rithon. Thee thomentary kopreſſions wight be 


; managed, for avgfit 1 know, io ſuch manner as: 
' to cbütribute alittle, by frequent repetitions of thew,- 


towards maintaining a kind of habitual contempt ut 
b. deteſtation' of vice, and admiration: of virtu 
in well: policed commonwealths, But then 


imprefions cantiot be made, nor this- little. effekt be. | 


he; unleſs the fables. bear. an A ppear ance 
2 When they. bear this. appearance, rea- 
bn eonnives at the Thncent fraud of imagination z 
reafon'aipenſes, in favour of probability, with thoſe 


fbles as fables ; "and as ſuch only ſhe permits ima- 
Sidon to make che molt & We I they pre- 


rehided to be hiſtory, they would be Toon nde 
tb another” and more ſevere examination, What 
may have happened, is the matter of an ingenious fa- 
die; what has happened is that of an authentic hiſtory: 2 


the ijnpreſfions Which one or the other makes are in. 
proportion. When imagination grows lawleſs and 


Wild, raitibles out of the precinQts of nature, and 


tells of heroes and giants; fairies and endhanters; o- 


events and of phenomena zepugnant to univerſal ex- 


perience, to our cleareſt and moſt diſfiaft ideas, and 
wh all the known laws: of nature, reaſon. does nog. 
connive a moment ; but, far from regeiving ſach- 
nagzarions. as. hiſtorical, the Tejefts them as vawor- . 

thy. 
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n or HISTORY. 
thy 10,be/plaged even.among the Sheen. Such 


hiſtories, or apply ſuch examples, Don Outro be- 
lieved. ; but even Sancho doub ted. 
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narrations therefore. cannot make the: lighteſt mo» 


mentary impreſſions on à mind franghtic with:know+ = 


ledge, and void of ſuperſtition, Impoſed by autho+ 
rity, and aſſiſted by artifics,. the -deluGote lan 


prevails. over common ſenſe. ;- blind ignatance almoſt 


ſees, and -. raſh ſuperſtition heſirares;3/- nothing leſs 
than enthuſiaſm and phrenſy can give credit to? ſuch 


What L have faid will not be 'much-contoverted | 
by any man who has read Amadis of Gal, or has 
examined our antient traditions without prepoſſeſſion. 
The truth is, the principal difference between. them | 


ſeems to be this. In Amadis of Gaul wa habe 2 
| thread of abſurdities that are invent without a 
regard to probability, and that lay no cim to 

belief: antient traditions are an heap of fables; un- 


mn 


which hare « juſt prexence-to nothing more, midiget-- 


impoſe themſelves. npon. us, and become,” under be 


of modern fables, the materials with which io ma» 
py ſyſtems. of fancy have been ereſted. bY 


But now, as men are apt to curry e 
ments into extremes, there are ſome that will be 
ready to inſiſt that all hiſtory is fabulons;/ and thut 
artfully coorived, and plauſibly fold; -wherein truth 


and falſehood are indiſtioguiſhably 'blended togett 
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8 or THE br 150 * | 
Nabliſh this fort of yrrhoniſm - will be quoted: 5 
| and font chene ir ill be: conduded}* that if the 
pftetended hiſtories of the firſt ages, and of the or. 
dginals of nations, be too improbable and too ill 
vouched to prbcure any degree of belief, thoſe hi: 
ſtories that have been writ later, that carry a greater 

air of probability, and that boaſt even cotem; 
Authority, are at leaſt juſuffieient to gain that degree 

ol firm belief which is neceſſary to render the flu 
dy of them uſeful to mankind. Hut here that hips 
pens which often happens: the premiſes are true, 
and the concluſion is falſe; becauſe à general atiom - 
8 'precaricuſly- on a certain number of 
T bis matter is of conſequence; 
the degiees of alſentthat we 
may give to History.. atcands id aich 
I agree then that hiſtory has been purpoſely and 
| vage. mee in all ages, and that partiality | 
and prejudice: have occaſioned both voluntary and 
involuntary errours even in the beſt. Let me ſay 
without offence, my Lord, ſince I may fay it With 
truth und am able to prove it, that eccleſi n au- 
 thotity chas led the way to this corruption in all a. 
rance and ſuperſtition of mankind ia the Pagan world, 
concerning the originals of rekgions and governments, 
their inſtitutiohs and rites," their laws and cuſtoms? 
What opportunities had bey for ſuch impoſitions, 
* WR da minis pr, the 
of this e r A bello bighty extolled by 
neren table | to een frauds, 


Aale and 


of Judaiſm and Chriſtianity. have boen laiil in truth, 
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and even a temptatiou to them. 1 


yet What numberleſi fables have been invented to 
raiſe, to embeliſn, and to ſupport theſe ſtiuctures; 
according to the intereſt and taſte; of thi ſceral ar- 
_ Chitetts?, That the Jews have: Deen guilty. of this 
will be allowed-: and, to the Thame: bh Cheiftidis, 
if not of Chiiſtianity,: he; fathers of one church 


of dhe other, Deliberate ſyſiematical lying has bern 
practiſed and encouraged from age to age; and a+ 

mong all the pious. frauds that have heen employed 
to mintaig s teverence ind zeal for their religipa-in 


the minda of men, 'this:abuſe of biſtarychas- been 


one of the prineſpal and moſt ſubreſaful un idtut 


and experimental proof, by the Way, of b If 
have, iſiſted upon ſo much, the aptitade Aan eu- 


. ral, tendeney of hiſtory to form gur opinions,» and 
to ſettle. our habits... This rightequs expedientixras 
in ſo much uſe and tepute id the Sreck church, 
that one Metaphraſtyg: wrote a trtatiſe on the art 
compoſigg boly romences: the fad, if H Aemeruher 


the ſaints. He and other learned men uf dhe RO 
man church hae thought it of ſervice d their cauſe, 
ſince the reſurreRiop of letters, to detect iſdme im- 

paſtares,; aud to depoſe or ta unniche, :Scdbrding 
the French expreſſion; nom and then 8 reppeet 
tz: but they deem zu dag this to mean no mote 
* a. ſort of compoſition.: they gi vn up fing f- 
bes that they way defend others: W ee 
vantage, and they make truth ſerve as a 
horſe to errour. The ine e Perle in 
Vor. „ | e | the 
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bare 90 right to.throw-abe-firſh None-atuthe-fathers — | 


right; is cited by Haller in bis book of the les of 1+ 38 
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tho Babe church, prevailed In the: wales; ad 
pfterails ſtill. A ſtroug provf/ of it appeared lately 
in the country here I m. A ſuddem furytef dec 
votioti ſeſted the people f Puri for a lutle prieſt e; 
undiſtingniſtuod during Bis life, and dubbed à faint 
vy the Janſeqiſts after: bis db. Hd the iſt mi- 
niſtar been a Janſeniſt, tlie faint had been a mint Milt; 
All. Franer had kept Rise feſtival : and, ſinte there 
ere thauſunde of cyoritaciſes ready to atteſt the 
truth : of H die miratles ſuppoſed! to have been 
vrdught at his comb; notivithſtanding the diſecu- 
ragement which cheſe zealots have met wich from 
| the goyerntient ;ave-may- aſſure ourſelves, thar theſe 
fil inpoſturts would have! been tranſmitted in al 
the ſolemn pomp uf hiſtory, nem 
ge ta ti fobls of the neck t. 
This lying ſpirit hs gone eee 
to other kjftorians : und I might! fill many pagen 
with inſtances of extravagant fables: that have been 
zjavented in ſeveral nations, to celebrate their anti- 
yuity, co enoble-rheir. originals, and to make em 
anprur illuſtrious in the arts of peace and the tri- 
umphs of war. When che brain is well besteck aud 
derotiem or vanity, the! fexidjabce of virtue or real 
vice, and; above all, diſputes" and contests, have - 
inſpired that complication of paſſions we term zeal, 
the effelts are much the ſame, and hiſtory becomes 
werf often à lying panegyric-or'ayiog HRüre j for 
different nations, or different pardies in the ſame Ba- 
tion, helie one another without uny reſpect for truth 
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tigte or ſeaſe df humanity. Reigiess Leal 2nay 


boaſt this horrid advantage or cibil zeal, that the 
effects of it have been mote ſanzudnory. ad the m. 
lice more. unrelenting, . | 
more alike,. and keep 4 nearer proportion i] different 
religions have not been-quite-ſo barbarous 0 ohe | 


' nother as ſets of, che ſame religions and, in like 


manner, nation hae had better quarters from anton, 


n ; But, in all theſe -eonaro+ 


and: der adverſary lives + they have endes, 
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by rendering biliary. abſerrient 10 Abts vice Pon 


Heathen taxed the Jews--cven.{ with -idolaary' iz: the 
Jews joined with the Heathen a0 render Cbriſtiaaity 
Wenn nt auchn. __ Moot od t bar | 
farther triumph over thew, as welt:as-enctiahe-f | 
veral ſecte that have [ariſen withis her: den en 
the works of thoſe who have writ againit her bare 
bern deſtroyed; and whatever (he advanced, to ju 
ſuify herſelf and to defame her adveriaes,. js pg 
&erved in ber annals, and che Wotings: of: be t- 
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Ike chunge of corrapting history, in the! hene 


— has been always committed 1 tam ,t 
famous champions, and greateſt ſainta af bach 


than of ſcandalizing your Lordſhip,: 4-cauld quote 
t yon exathples af modern chuchmen whohare 
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poſe, Wey haus dane Weir uma 10 Pepe: 
anda, and to ien their mine. The 


church; and, if I u got: more afmid d n ᷑? 5 


MW: on THE STUDY wa ¹ 
| Teftamebt, und @rvelty by We Old nay, What is 
enecrable beyond imagination, and what ſtrikes hor+ 
roor into every mind that entertains due ſenuments 
ol the Supreme Being God himſelf e pane 
for rallying atid'nftilting Adum after his fall. 
other caſes, this change belougs to the nh 
every natioh, and the tools of every party,” What 
a ceuſstions of idolatry ud ſuperſttiion have b 
bteught, aud aggravated againſt? the 'Mahometans 
Thoſe wretched Chriftiahs who returned frotn thoſe 
wars, ſo improperly called the holy wars, rumoured | 4 
_ theſe ſtories about the Welt : and you may find, in ſome 
of the eld echroniclers and romane Writers, as well 
i bets, the Saracens called Paymime ; though ſure- - 
iy ey were much further off from any ſoſpielon of 
on tham "thoſe who called them by that 
When Mahomet the ſeconũ took Con ſtauti - 
beet the fifteenth century, the*Matometans'be- 
- "gab is be 4 little better, and but a"4ittle” better - 
known,” than they had been before, es cheſe parts 
of the- world. But their religion; us well us their 
Woſtoms and maaners, was ſtrangely miſtepreſentetl = 
by the Greek refugees” that fled from the Turks: 
und the ter tour and hatred which this people had 
df ted by ite rapidity" of their conqueſts,/ and by 
ibeir ferocity, made all theſe miſrepreſentations uni- 
=== pals fort muths 'Many>ſhely jaftances may 
from Maraccio's refutation of the Koran, 
Relandus hat publiſhed a very valuable treatiſe 
on putpoſe to refute theſe” calum ies, and to juſtify 
the Mahometans. Does net, this ekample incline 
*3obrtLordſhip'to think, that the Heathens, and the 
ae and other N 55 
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great, part 5d that which has hren wit ſund the = 
Chriſtian æra, is come to us fo e 
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aud therefore he muſt be try. implicit indeed who | 
receives for true the hiſtury of day religion or ũaii- 
. on; und much m h of un ſeẽt or party, with- 
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; Inplickt,"o- — 99 re Pata rn | 
_ oithfinpley bution)concuredv/ teſtimomy Af there be 
due ſurh, - he w doubt Ibſatueely t if thert be n 
Ainle uch be will proportion! his aſſent dor. Aiſſetot 
_adcordingly-( A; mai gleam of“ light, borreed 
ere tebves-loftery 10 dileohies:a 


Ich) we pln! en ee n ins mahnt 
l ecken, mae & wit 01 Sthess el arts uit 
In all other caſes, there is leſs reaſon ſtill to uo 
| Wet for when hiſtories and libftorical memorials a- 

bound, even-thoſe chat are falſe ſerve to the diſes - 


very. of the truth. Inſpired hy different paſſions, 
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E 45 
with the help af autham vo hrit h pbepoſgiiatdes = 
ceiro ʒ hom much mort eaſiiy nid: m aH“, 
ly may it be done, wir be beig / Ot heſer uh pad 
u greater regard to-trutha dn mulütude - wiik - 
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x amine mere ferupulouliy-end verein, mg choſe. of 


ter, und obſerved in dern, that; (df ifs rand 
_ bealth/enough' fall to my ſhane, undd am able 
Laiſhywhat/-inediigte; Aid of hiſtary, from the 
le td Roar ee eee 
mech: where l beine materials that E hall e: 


we ume whoa We eve 60 8 pen 'of were ig 
winden. Det auge ue dera hf theſe u 
wie wo def ehem ge ee mach ane mut 
1 "the arion ib@inities of) oor nature admit, ure 
dollible4 verbis fallibliny: will not bei ſufficiear 26 | 
os cob 9 hee uin Hocerity- 
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looſe obſervations of "Montthgne in 


ry, read Plutarches comparſons in r | 
"as ks ce iet 
my Lord the favorable 6pportudities 


ceive that 


hift6ry have been "often interrapted;” Ad RCs 
over in ſo many coubtries, that truth'! penetrates 


even into thoſe where lying contudes full te be part 


appear, til ſie bas paſſed i rr 
which ſne ſeldom returns entre and umdefled, e 3 
But it is time 1 ſhould 'condlude künn beach Uher 
which'1 have: touched ſome "of thoſe reuſons that 
ſhew'the folly of endeavouri 


bomb miles; and that prove the body er Wi 
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probable, as force the aſſent of every man who-%. 
in his ſenſes und are therefore ſuſficlehit to Anf. 
all che purpoſes” che ſtudy of hiſtory! I mig 


have-appealed” perhaps without entering" intd de 


argument nt all, t6 any man of cnnαονντνιτ whemlier = 
his doubis concerning the truth of hiſtory have hin- 
dered bim from applying the examples he has met 


with in it, and from judgibg of "the? profea man 
vhetber he 


n future by 


-t6 eſtabliſh uifiverſal q 
 Pyrrhoniſin i matters of hiſtory, 2 becauſe erde N 


ſo critically examined; and moderh memorüls bs. 
been ſo multiplied, to cohtain in it ſuch #iprobable = 
ſeries of events, eafily di ngulhuble from che im. 
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5 2 . virtue end iow. of lows, rm, def 
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| "Phocion, for iaſtance, he Decii, or the Scipios,. 
hae not raiſed in His mindis flame of publie ſpirig;- 
dend prirste hirtue 7 and Whether he has not ſnod· 
de.ered with horrour at the ptoſtriptionsoſ Marius and 
 Eylla, ati the treachery of Tbeodotus aud Achilles,. 
and at the conſummate cruelty of an infadt king? 
Luis mom} contra: Marii, amm et contra Sylle: pror 
fHeristianem cuncitatur Quit non Y, et Ach 
| ts, t ipſi puano, non puerile auſo ſarimu, infeſtus c 
17 dene . eee 
wee dude eee ar Meli 1657 
II. What has been ſaid — antigh-- 
clay of diſtries, and of hiſtorical memorials, where- 
me in mind of — oule, at ought 0 
| be. pbſerved. by-every quan who: intende to make a 
deal improvement, and to become wiſer ney inf 
Herten, by the: Rudy of hiſtory. I- hinted at this 
Aue in a former letter, where 4 ſaid that we ſhould - 
belther grape in the dark, nor wander in dhe licht. 
Hiſteary muſt have a certain degtee of probability, - 
nnd authenticity, or the enamples we find in it will | 
st carry a farce ſufficient to make due impre ons 
precepts of philoſophy and the rules of good policy. 
Bat belides,. when biſtories have this neceſſary au- 
den ticity ard probability, there is much diſcerament 
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five and e of di yary' and ki 11% 3 
together as much lea 8 1 
an hend. 1d the cou e 
bim, I conſulted ü Once or Thier, üct öfteber; 
for 1 found this taff or lexrdliig of 4s Belle "aſs th 


me 48 to the one. The an was 
enovgh ; but nothing was diſtinet in his 
How tbuld it be other wife? He bad never ſpared = 
time to think, alf was employed iti” readidg; I | 
reaſon had not the merit of commom ieh 
When you preſs 1 watch or pall's a, hey an 

beer yout queſtion with" predificn'; "for wbey" repet 
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Frome: 3 n or to e 
them, for uſe. To what purpoſe ſhould he huſtband 
his time, ot learn | 


to-build, But then to what purpoſe — 
ries of ſtone, all theſe 4 & 


all theſe foreſts of oak and deal? Magino erm 
temporum; magna alienarum aurium moleſlia, laudatis 


lee conflat,. O + bominem hiteratum. ] Simus bac titulo 


ciore contents," O virum bomm / We may add, 
and Seneca might. have added in his ow fyle, and 
according to the manners and charaQers: of his'own —=_ 
derer ele . de ener- 


water, it cannot 3 . the 
drift of all phiſaſophy, and of all political ſpecala - 
8 the making us better men and 


Aut af Moo 8 Tully i in his Offices; " —__ — 25 
 officii prarepeii trudendis, pbilgplum ſecautleat dicere ? 
Whatever; polizical ſpeculations, inſtead of preparing 


us to be .pſcfu] to ſociety, and-tgipgottate; dhe hap- 


pineſs of mankind, are only ſyſtems for- gratifying: 
private ambition, and promoting private inteteſts at 
the public expence; all ſuch, I fay, deſerve to be 
burt, and dhe e eee. 
chiavel, in a jaill. 
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w. Further camtiont te dhe obſerved an this filly,” ed = 
the regulation of it according to the different re] 
 fons, und faations of men : above d the uſe to” 
" the lil of 8 Br tho "pls are cole Io 280 role 
N gt one" et ind ane nt th o F 
en pas * e ITT ene . 
J fe nimbentn my rd dee, ended tb ply. _—_ : 
| a long interval has ſioce paſſed * 80 that the 
_ thread I had then ſpun has Nipt from me. 1 will 
try to recover it, and to purſue the 'taſk-your Lord- 
ſhip has 6bliged' me to"confinve."” Beſides the plea- 
ture of obeying your orders, it Is Jikewile of forme; | 
advantage'to thyſelf, to'recolle@ ny theoghts, and 
reſume a ſtudy in which I was converſant fortnerly. 


Fot nothing can be more true than that ſaying f 


Solon reported by Plato, theogh cenſured by him 
imperiineutiy enough, in one of his wid books of 
hs, Malus non, nd: n venio. The trutfi 
is, the moſt knowing mant iu the ebufſe of the 
longeſt life, wil übe abways much te Teata, and 
the wiſeſt und beſt much to improve. Thi rule 
will hold in the mowledge and improvement to be 
. ee hiſtory: and g therefore eren 
he 
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not neglect it in bis g., I. read in L. av 
« Montagne,). what another” man does net: and 
+ Planet read there what 1. de not Juſt fo the 
ſame man may read at fifty What he did not read in 
fame; book, at fire, and twenty; At leaſt I have 
und. it fo, by nj 08h} #0 a eee. 
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Vile for himſelf, ah fe the Bie com- 
munity: of bis. own. country, and for;the gt 
munity of the world. Be. not ſurpriſed, my Lord, 


2 beloggiag 10 theſe, obiecta, may place 


N in,,.this.is, the 51 they hgld in mature ad 
l have always thought. that we might lead qurſelves 
and others, to private-yirtue, ; more...effeQually:by-a-- 


9 _obſervation, of, this order, eee 
ſublime refinements, that peryert. it. 
elf Jove but ſerves the virtuous mind ro wales 
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other men and other 28 our own, we 8 


at:the order in which 1 place. theſe objeRts, / \What- 
ever order divines, and moraliſts, who, contemplate = 


Sig erh way 


by 3 Sed d Hire fate Bgceedh g 24. 
Assther Will, und fill anbtber Mpead- : 
5 be Friend, parent, neighbour, frffit will em br dy 
y "His gener "4 wt en at buman N _ 
80 bos, our'friend Pape, "my 3 
| an. epiſtle 1 am about t9/write to blew in off 
| egen ſet chat were urit me Peas 180. 
A man ef my age, Who returhs th tte Aud * 
hiſtory, "has uo time to loſe, betaile he his 8 
live: A man of Four Lordlhip's age Has 
loſe, becauſe he Has much tb do. Ter reg 
bons therefore the fame rifles will ſuft bs." elite 
"of us uk rope it dd dark“ dender of üs Wiſe 
'n good ale ty verde ni e FAY ; 


' feientia, mittni ar fer 
| bend eee, . des a ty , yo 


i 
throw none of your eme away in dhe ſathe dane: 
an alen due 'the leſ# regret moan) mod ne 
| r the 'mibre entife; 
- ns well 28 itiors dttbemit kiſtorits"of ages more mo- 
der. Im the ſtudy of CNS - 
complete ſeries of events "preceded by 2" dedu 
of their nine dite nd remote cauſes, related 
their ful extent, and {ocompunied' with ſuch 2 detall 
of circutnſtances, and amd characters, as may tranſport 45 
-the attentive reader back to the very time, make lim 
a party to the conncils, and an actor in the Whole 
ſeene of affairs.” Such draüphts as theſb, "Ether 
found in hiſlory or extrafted by cus own appliction - 
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einde Albion; evticerning Samorbes the ſou, or Brito - 
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b n ane is 
thibgazette - 
of antiquity, or a dry regiſter of uſcteſs unecdvtes.. 
Suvtonins ſays that Tiberius uſed to enquire” of che 
grumtmarians, ue mater Herube ? — 
— CC 
ſta? Senden me deck wunhors, o 
examined e he poems loved 
vine or women Seft;” whether Sappho was a'comtrioh -- 
whote, Wich other points of equal importance : and 
I wake vo Gobbt büt tet 4 man; better acquaigted * 
"tit 1 have the bobour to be wich 'the-learved per- 
ſons of. or On country; wer an Tome Who 
have diſcovered ſeveral anecdotes we 


the grandſotof Japhet, and cncerning Brutus, who - 
Jed'#-eolotiy4nto" bur iſtind/after the fioge of Troy, | 
as the others 11 ir after the-deluge:” Bot 
ten milions of fach anetdotes as theſe, ae te e) 
were mus, and complete abchente volümes 
or Chaldeatt, e eden rat of N 
ve er Britith; of French or Saxon record:, would - 
ve of no” vide in my ſenſe, becauſe of 10 ud . 
Wards dur improvement in wiſdom and virtue f ff 
they contained-nothing more than dynaſties and ge- 
nenlogies, and à bafe me 8 
m the order of time, ae nk hrodological- 
tiles; of dt) and'weaghe antals.” 
I we Ne of M thoſe mode © pbſirions - 
n which we find rather the bead of hiſtory, than | 
an | H 3 e | 


3 deſerve io r ed, Th 


bare done. ancient a 3 N 
8 meta bat book 


e e : The ſecond 
are of ſome uſe, as far as they contribute to preſerte 
pls jt) Mi dates, and che of grests- 
WP, aue ho are thug employed, have. . | 
dom ihe means of knowing thoſe; private. paſſages,on 
which, all, public tranſactions depend, aud es ſeldom 

N the {kill and the talents: neceſſar to put what they 
do know well together : they, cannot ſee the working - 
of the mine, but their induſtry. ie wen Money 
that is thrown) gut. It is th 
be ſo, of others 40, ſeparate. the pure. ors from dhe 
droſs, to ſtamp. it Den. and to enrich, not en- 
cumber mankind, .. When there are none ſufficient | 


20 this talk, + be audqu and there 
may be z 7; angaliſts, hot there are, no. N- 
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oe 
| | 
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1 Rothans my . ts from me 
| K i nest it n nel, ways wh ere 
!' = 


n, 


country, Verte then juſtriſing unt of - 


2 n= EY 


"hay; —— ; 


Orcci inſi fe:initip ſeriftitarunt' ut ngfter' Cato ut 
Piflery 11 Piſo. It is: Autos, not) he tum 
vin my lord, but his the famous oraton, 
Whg ſays this in dhe ſeoud hock of: Fully De on- 
tore z unbe, adds afterwörds, Mingug gad f/ 
ræcas f hereayder. Hallanicus, Acilſilous, albigue | 
wag ve pode en el Pictar ; e Pi I 
w that Antony ſpeaks here ſtrictly of deſact Io | 
ws and. Want of. oratory- + They: were Fant 
enen Exorlatores, 19s he expreſſes 
him fel, but 8 then aamed:yle- and (hilt 
to write in ſuch a; manner as might anſwer all. de 
ends of hiſtory;, ſp they wanted materials. Pbere- 
cydes writ ſomething abby Iphigenia, and the feſ- 
tivals of Bacchus Hellanicus was 4:poetical hiſte- 
rian, and Acuſilaus grayed: genealcgies on plate f 
braſs Picton, WO is called by) ings, ſanigite- 
rum antiguiſimus; publiſaed, I think, ſome: ſhore 
annals of his on me Neither he nor Piſo conld 
have ſufficient, materiale for tha hiſtory. of Rome; 
nor Cato, I preſumę, even:fotiatheantiguiticyof I. 
taly. — The. Romans. with the other penple of. ant 


grawing.acquaintcd with letters : ben tbeſe char ue 
Grecian colonies might bring into Sigily; and the 
ſonthern parts of Italy ſpread; Hitle, or laſted little, 
and made. in the, whole; ne figure. And whatever 
— . en 3 N eee 


alt 


elbe dane Aae ee ae,, | 
2 Roan not among the. Greeks. 


| 9 yoo oryb — a 
invited much on certain" annals} of fwhicl mention 
n mae in che very place l he juſt now -quoted, -- 
| u warne Namen Mays he fame ter. 
Locutor) h u, P I © 
res omnes fingulorum am n "mhantilaba Breris pon. 

* ee minis,” ef erebdtque in abu, 'et- propane- 1 
* a n hai, eee e eee of 


| r But, yl be paste 00 une 60. 
l that eh very GUHANbH 1 Wale i made Here 
Hoiwoer a bare anndlift and” an biftorian + erate © 
Abus nibil alled; in theſe early days, 1% a 
Tum 'confebHio."- Take notice likewiſe,” by che way, - 
mat Livy, -whoſe particular dppſication it had been 
"x0 ſearch into this matter, affirms-poſitively that the 
_geenel} part of alf public und private monuments, 
umong which he ſpedifies theſe very unnals had been 
deſtroyed in the flek of Rome by the Gabs! and 
Plutarch cites Clodius for the ſatme uſſertion, in the 
fe of Numa Pompikus! Take notice, in the haſt 
- place, of that which is more immediately to out - 
pfeſent purpoſe. Theſe annals vould” conta 10 
ting mote than ſhort minutes or tneinornhdwuths 
mung up in u table at dhe postiff 's houſe," Bike the 
rules of the game ina billiardiroom/ and much ſich | 

hiſtory as we'have in the epitomes prefixed to the 

books of Ly, or of any other hiſtorian, in lapidar) 

inſcriptions, or in ſome modern almaunes. Mate- 
AR! IH rials 
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nee tier Vie (price ent" delte b me, 


r the natuber of years might be 'retkoned 
by the wüthder vf balls. guck in fort us e Have 


in monkifh antialifts; and other antdtent chrochcders 
of nationt how einge; bit not füch as dan entitle = 
the authors ef them to be called hiſtoriats;? nor can 
enable dtkers to write hüftory in tft Fils In — 4 
it muſt de written te become 1 leſſon f 8 


politigs, W Then tithe, Ter a r 


or petbaps the general cherdeters of ſbme fads 
men, vad to rant iu bees he randtrüdte fen. 5 
metz and a debler ebd. 2611-248. e 

u. Thus, it happened; among Ihe, Greoks,/*bur 
much, more. among ———— 

prejudices in favour of the former, even among the 
latter. have ſometimes thongfrt that Van mier 
— to: 40 6 . 


. N — — the;philaſapher or-ahe 
| orator, ſpeals to you in every page. They wow 
B np — neee and 


| Up to the true ſtandard of hiſtory: and hn Poly- 


enden: ACA Wan sta: 


-/\Credo-equidem't vitos düeent de andere vali 
Orabunt cauſas melius 1 meatus 
— Ne ed dent radar er ſus entia dera 
regere im perio p opulos, Ro 
205 Rae ci Nec W Paciſq 
362 neun Saen | 
i mt act n eee 
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rembins, — 2 —1 — 
and of Facitus, witneſs this truth. Wen Tieitus 


proſcribed, and taſte was grown 0 rop! 
manners. Yet hiſtory preſerved ber mtegity ae” 
ber luſtre. She (preſerved - them in the writings of - 

dome hom Tacitus mentions, in none Peha: 
more than his o mn: e 


wrote, even the n * 
t us well as 


line of which out-weigne 
whole pages of ſuch a thetor as Famjaniis Strada. 1 


ſingle him out among the moderns, bechüſe he had 
the fooliſh preſumption to cenfure Tacitus, ad to 


write Alter Himſelf: and your Lordfiip wilt forgiee? 2 
this ſhort excurſion in honour of a favoarite author. adthor;: 
Wbat a ſchool of private and public we half 7 
been opened to as at the reſurrection of learning, „ 
the latter hiſtorians 6f the Noman conmon-wealth,' - 
and the firſt of the ſucceeding monateby, had" come” 
down to us entire! The few that are come down, 


though broken and imperfe@t,” compoſe the beſt bo- - 


dy of tiftory chat we have, nay the only body 7 


ancient Hiſtory that deſerves to be an obſect of ſtu- 
dy. It fals us indeed moſt at that remarkable and 
8 Wy our reaſonable curioſity is raiſed -- 
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century, a andi the breaking: out:of-ahe ahird Punic: 
2 . eee 


— Dion 3 ay e- 
ven Plotacch included, make us buy. pook, amends 
for what is loſt of Liry· ng all the adyentici- 
aus helps by; which we cngeayour. to ſupply, this 40% 
in ſome, degree; the beſt are; thoſe-that we find: 
2 n cenie of Tully. is His: 
0 curious anecdotes and;in&rudtine reflections, con: 
erding the; intrigues and machinations that were. 
carried on. againſt liberty, ſrom Catiliaes conſpiracy; 
0 Ceæſpr's, Tb ſtata of the goverpment, the don: 
dclitution and temper. of . the-ſeveral parties, and the 
characters of. the principal perſons, who ſigured at 
chat time on the public ſtage, ars to be ſeen there 
in a ſtronger and trner light than they, would have 
appeared perhaps if be had writ purpoſely on this 
 ſubjeRt, and eveh)in thoſe, memorials) which he ſome- 
| where. promiſes, Atticus 40. write. |: ee, 
quad Heraclidium opus, quod lateat in theſaurus tuis. 
He would hardly have unmaſked in ſuch a —— 
| freelyas in familiar occaſional letters, Pompey, Car. 
to, Brutus, nay himſelf; the four men of Rome, 
on. whoſe praiſes he dwelt with the greateſt comple» | 
 cency,, Tbe age in which Livy, flouriſhed\abound», 
ed with ſuch materials as iheſe : they were freſh, 
they were authentic ; it was ealy,to procure them, 
it was ſaſe to employ. them. How he did employ 
them ag ma part of his deſign, we 
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TY OR HISTORY & 7 
0 yonr Jordlhip;>4-Giould"be ghd de Sachse, it: 
what-we have nett Would 50 not be glad, my 
lord, to ſee, in one ſtupendous draught; the whole 
the whole {cries of cauſes and effects, 'apparent and 
real, public?gnd'-private? thoſe which” nl men 
time; and thoſe which were 4d diſtuiſed to the pte · 
Judices, to the partidlities' of 'a divided" people, and 
even to the corruption of mankind; that many did 
denn therm, dil it was t00 date to teſiſt them? mm 
ſorry te ng ity wis part of the Rohan flory bond 
be not only more Curious and more atithctitic an 
Portaat application to the pteſent Rate of Britain. 
But it-is loſt : the loſs is irrepara ble, and your Lord. 
ſhip will not blame me fot deploriog it. 
Ul. bey be tt up tor (cepticiſm may bot fe. 
bold to aſſert to hem, that an Hiſtory muſt be writ 
on this plan, and muſt aim at leaſt at theſe perfecti- 
ons, or it will anfiver ſufficiently none of the inten- 
tions of hiſtoty. That it will not anfivet fuffittent -. 
ly thelintenäon ü bave"infiſted upet in theſe letters, 
chat af inſtrocting poſterity by the Example of for- | 
mer ages; js wanifeſt * and I think it is as manifeft 
chat an hiſtory cannot be ſald even? te relate faithfully, 
and inform us truly, that does hot᷑ reltte fully, and in- 
form us of all that is neceſſary to make a true judge. 
went conceralng che mattcrs*coitalnied in it. "Naked 
l. 1. %%%Cö;ͤö;%(. 40.2 
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nice degrees of wiſdom and of folly, ol virtue ah, 
of vice, will not only be uhdiſcoverable in them 
but we mult be very often unable tg determine vn · 
der which of theſe characters they full ia general. 
The ſceptics I am ſpeaking aH art dhetefone guilty 

of this abſurdity : the-nearer:an hiſtory aD to th 
true idea of hiſtory, the better it informs, and the 
wore it inſtructs us, the more worthy to be rejeftell * 
it appears to them. I have ſaid and allowed enough 
we onigzgt any, reaſonable man about the ancertainty 
I have owned... that-the;beſt are defec- 
ine, and E will add in thie place an obſervation - 
which did not, I think, occur to me:before. Con- 
jecture is not always diſtinguiſhed perhaps as it ought 
to be; ſo, that an in us writer may ſometimes 
do very innocently, What 2 malicious writer de 
very criminally as often as he dares; and 2s his man 
lice requires it: he may account for events after 
chey have happened, by a ſyſtem of chuſes and con 
duct that did not really. produce mem, though it 
might poſſibly or even probably have produced tbem. 
But this obſervation, like ſeveral others, becomes a 
reaſon for examining, and comparing authorities, and 
for preferring ſome, not for ;rejeRing ell. 1 Davilay 
a noble hiſtorian ſurely, and one wWNom 1 hond 
not ·ſeruple to confeſs equal in many reſpects to Li- 
vy, as I ſhould not ſcruple to prefer his chuntry- 
man Guicciardin to Thucydides in every reſpect; 

Davila, my Lord, was accuſed, from the firſt pu- 
A ORGY at leaſh was: ſuſpected, 
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<> refinement and fublitey;” i. developing 
— — an Hying the cauſcs of 
events t00/ deep, and dechicing- them often through a 
f ſerles of progreflion. too complicated, und too ar- 
' tiſtly wroyghe: Bot yet the fuſpicious perſon who 
| ſhould reje&t this-hiſtorian upon ſuch general induce* 
4 mens as theſe] would Wave io grace to oppoſe his 
_ faſpiclons 20-the authority of the Aſt" duke of Ef. 
_ hs bad been an actor, and u principal ac 
r the" ſcenes that Davila"recites! 
$ Girard, "Teeretary-to this duke, and no contemptible 
| biographer, relates, that this hiſtory came down to 
the place where the old man reſided in Gaſcony, a 
Hrile before his death; that he read it to him, that. 
the duke esnfrmed the truth of the narrations in It, 
and ſsemed only Tarpriſed by what means the author. 
could be {6 well informe nde molt ſecrer vr *þ 
eile and menſures ef thoſk ,s. 
w. I Ne id "enough on this head, SAY 
my be Induced perhaps; by what 1 Have 
kid, to think Witk me, that ſuch biffories as theſe, p 
6!!! WE EG NOIR 9 
Let üs ee the! credubus Tearned 4 write — 
— — -or to ud thoſe who do | 
i; to wrangle about ancient traditions, and to ring # 
CE the fame ſet of bells. Let ns 
leave” the Teeptics," "In modern as Welk 48 ancient hi- 
ſtory, to triumph” in the notable' diſeovery of the | 
ides of one month miſtaken forthe calends of ano 
ther; or in the various dates aud contradiftory cir- 
cum unter which they Rad in weekly gazettes and 
monthly mercuries: Whilt they are thus employ- 


6d, par Lord ip and ! ra proceed; "you pleaſe, 2 
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3 190 or STU DX bn 
* to. condider more. cloſely, than w avs het done, m 
5 rule mentioned above; that 1 mean of uſing diſceru - 
ment and choice in the ſtudy of the moſt;authentic 
þiſtory, that of not  wanderipg i in the light, which 
is_ us nocollary a5 that of not) groping. in che 
| dak. 2 K AR 
* Man is the uljet-of cer iber nd fo kingw 
im well, we;wult ſee bim and, conſider bim, Jas | 
 "biftory, alone can preſegt bim to. us, in every ages 
every country, in every ſtate, io life and in death. 
Hiſtory therefore of all kinds, of civilized and un- 
. civilized, of ancient and modern nations,” io hort | 
hiſtory, ;that deſcends to a ſufficient detail of huhu 
actions and characterz is uſeful to, bring us be 
quaioted with our ſpecies, nay.with"onrſtlves;/ 0 
teach and to inculcate the general principles of n= 
tue, and the general rules of wiſdom and good po- 
licy, which reſult fram ſuch details of actions = 
characters, comes for the moſt part, and alvays 
ſhould; come, expreſaly and directhy into the defign 
of thoſe who are capable of giviog ſuch, details: and = 
therefore wWhilſt they narrate as hiſtorians, ey s 
often as philoſophers; they put into our hands, as im 
were, on every proper occaſion, the end of a cl 
that ſerves to remind us of ſearching, and to gude 
us in the ſearch of that troth which the example he+ 
fore us either, eſtabliſhes or illoftrates,, If à weiten 
neglects this part, we are able however to / ſupply 
his neglect by our own attention aud-induftry.; and; 
when be gives us a good biſtory of Peruvians or 
Mexicans, of Chineſe or Tartars, of Muſcovites or, 
Negroes, we may blame him, but we maſt blame 
Rn REIN . n. W 
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* —— © k Every one may 
7 Arenen "hy. 
# he rendes : and every one who makes it will find. 
4 in his degree, the benefit" that ariſes / from an early - 
; acquaintance contraſted in this manner with” man- 
? kind. We are not only paſſengers or in - 
„ this world, Bot we are-ebſolure Nrangers ar ihe firſt - 
it, Our guides are oſten ignorant, 
$i len unfairhful. But this map of the country, - 
4 rade before us, we may Warm; if 
3 we- pleaſe, ie guide ounſetves. - "Tn cor jchrney 
| through itz" we are - beſet om every ide. We are 
* n our ſtrongeſt holds. Ter- 


fers and temptations, conducted by the paſſions of - | 
other men, aſſeviſt-ns« and our own paſſions, that 
correſpond with theſe, 9 
———ů—ĩß— =. x, 
ſame aceidents : and their good 259 this il ge | 
TE inftruRive;/- In this purfut ef Ed - 
field is opened to us + genibral hi- 
—— prophane; enter e en 
cular oountrdes, particular events, particular 
particular men; memorials, anecdotes, travels, But 
. a 
choice, cor een with theſe mult we ramble tos long. | 
| As to the choice of #athours, Who have writ ' on 
— ſo woch bas been faid by - 
nen —— ef 
— 
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2 % 


"2; ©. - OF- THE abn. = 
my in coke to obſerne, "thay. "Y 29! 
taken this general 
. courſe ef Ce CE | 
parts of the; world. weought,40, apply.,and;iahe 
ſhortneſs of hy x life conſulered, $0 confine. ours | 
ſelves almoſt entirely, in opr: ſtudy of hiſtory, to 
ſuch hiſtories as, have an immediat relation to qur 
I 0 Our tank and ſitustion in the do: 
ciety, do which we helong .. ddt ilod * 
1 ü vert in lome ] 
n lie under . 
 biſtory,, and I can hardly forbear doing it 
in 1 the law; in its nature the nobleſt and mol} | 
beneficial to mankind, in its abuſe and | 
the moſt ſordid and the moſt pernicions. A wer 


oo is nothing more, Leak cf pigcty-pinerin 


„FK 
Joey ne i | 


| 55 * : 
my u Len. Per wile — —— of 
in ſome better age,, true, ambition. or- the love f 
fame prevails over ararice.;, ad- dll men find! leite 
and encouragement te prepare themſelves for, the exe 
ik of this profeſſion, by climbing up to the. uan· 
tage-graund, Jo, my Lord, Bacon calls it, of ſcience: 
br of groveling. all their. lives below, in 4-mean. 
but gainful application, to,all. Lille acts of chin.. 
Tilt. this happen... the, ehen et TAR; 
ſcaree ny to. — — v6hnnelne: 
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tage-grounds, „te which wen tt climb, is, be · 
Phyſical, and the atherz hiſtorical cbt en: 
ena into theiſceret:reokfievot; the haman i | 


hey produced. ———— bf 


hog: eee eee eee 
{ have wer in t. Realoororksjror. Sete | 
who mals eme nr: 
3 neee ere F 


lied eue Seek dtal At 
nn... . 
W themſelves | 


Gut lers for it. The ſole vocation W 
foyout-of the bourt;: and whatever deſignation God 
mne by! the: thlents' ha beſtouss though it may 
ſtrre which ir ſeldom eyer dort, to direct the choice 
ef the prime, yet E preſume that it cinnot become 
1 near to »partibalar ming or create? a duty on 
them, ta devote themſelves to the public ſervice; * 


| Look on the Turkiſh government; See 2 fellow 


mus tyrant; and a few other ſubordinate) tyrunts, 26 


taker, from-towing/in'a common pallige+hoat;” by 
the;capricetof the ringe See him {ipreſted . next 
day with all tw power the foldans tock under the z 
caliphs, or the mayors of the palace under the: ſuc- 
— wiſoyrs of Clovis+ Sec a whole empire governed by 

the ignorance, inexperience, and arbitrary will 'of. 


pagers —.—.— — 
| UU be found of 2 man - 
who hag riſen by ſome extraordinary talents, amidſt 
mnnmerable examples af men who have arrived as: 
che greateſt honours and higheſd poſts by no other 


merit than chat of aſſuduous talrniig,” attendance; o 


& iid an ſome deſpicable puerlle -amtiſonieney in 
training. waſps, for iuſtanoe, 10 tas regalie Rights. 
lke hawks, and ſtoop at Mies;' The nobility" : 

France, like the children of tribute among the? an- 
Gent Saragens and inodern Turks, are ſet apart for 
_ wars: They are bred to make love, to hunt, and 
to fight = and, H any df nem ſhould acquire knows | 
| ledge ſuperiouf to this,” they would" secure that 
which might be prejudicial to thernſelves, but could 
k Rad 8 
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i bon add aide tn rhe. 
whole power of-the government has been abandons 


| ed to others in the ddtage af life. There is: a m0» 
narchy, an abſolute; monarchy 003 I. mean tha: of | 

4 China, wherein the;adminiſtration-of the g LEP 
; is carried en, under ie direction of the peince, ewes | 

. ſince the dominion of the Tartars hasbeeti eſtabliſh» 

"FD ed, by ſeveral claſſes of Mandarins: and according 
Ice deliberation! agd-advice;offeyeral orderaind . 
| councils:; the. admiſſion+to-which claſſes! and ordens 

, depends on the abilities of the candidates; ad ,, 
3 Ps run ieee weber ee — 
1 improyemente they make aſturwards. o. ent 
| Pi phony ir yang bene „ 
„ 1 
* 


cient Büsche ee 


5 
7 and alſ other ways ſartthe ſervice of the: publics) Io 
* is not neither f or an bondurg that b 

75 weighs the danger, -attends- it : lines prirate nem 

1 have a right by che ancient conſtitution vf this go 

= vernment, as well as councils, of vſtate, tu ren 
= to the prince the abules of his: adatiiniſiraztioni But 
— ſtill men have not there the ſame; vcaafion.torcogcerey 

1 themſelves. in the affairs of the ſtate, ag thovaatnts 

% of a free government gives to the members of iter Is 

; our own country, for in our o the- ff f 
* free government at leaſt ate hitherto preſerved mut 
4 are not only defigned+ for the public ſervice-by the | 

8 circumſtances: of iheir ſituation, 6 


54 [ 1. | 


| prince, and he nominates all thoſe that ſerve dhe 


s . OF THE nnr 

l which nnn a 
 bgned+10 it by their: birth: in many eaſes, and in all 
eaſes they may dedicate |themſclves ic this ſervice; 
3 3 Gore ſhare"; 


public. . In free governments; there is a diſtin rand 
« principal ſervice due to the ſtate. Even, the' king; 


I: eee ler dee. * | 


na appointed eee e eee 
 dleftcd by he people, to- carry on the exereiſe of 


ue u un mer ee with him; —4— 


Tan- your Lonyihip ls —— of: wr it 
Lr of men, in 3 the foprows 


pen legillative! authority, for as long © tie 
__ an the commiſion: or traſt delegated to them dy the 
people laſts; Free- men, Who are neither born to 


the firſt; nor elected to the laſt; have 4 right How- | 
weer be complain, 10 repreſent,” eo petltzom, and, . 


add, even to do more lu caſes of the utmoſt' extre- 
_ mity;/ For ſure there cannot be a preaer abſurdity 
— „ — 410 re- 
died and ns 10 Henne 

The 
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The fum of what 1 hve 
free Yorertiments, the dare een ng hs St 7 
e eee to different poſts 
in the adminiſtration under him; un f 
of the ſtate is the care of multitudes ; that many 
are calle to it lu u particulär manner by their gankk, 
and by other circumſtänces of their Riuation; ad 
that even thole whoti that prince f | 
only adfwerable to. him, but, Ae him, and b | 
him, to the Hatiöu, for their behaviour, ia their. ſe- 
veral poſis. It can never be impertinent nor ridieu- 
lous therefore in ſuch a-country, whatever it might 
be in the Abbot of St. Reals, Wich Was Savoy t 
think 3 or in Peru, under the Ingas, Where, Gar- 
cilaſſs/ de la Vega ſays, it was kiff ter Bone but 
the bg ue f fer men ef at degrees to 
inſtruct themſelves wn TY 
de actors, or Judges of thoſe that t, of contron 
of thoſe that judge. On the cotitfary; it neh 
bent ot every man to inſtruct hituſelf, as well as the 
means a6d epportunities be has permit, concerning 
the nature and intereſts of the government. ud 
thoſe tights and duties that belong to Him, or to 
his ſ6periouts,' or to his inferiotrs. This in gen eral; 


but in particular, it is certain that the chigations 7 


under which we lie to ſerve our country iocreaſe, in 
to the ranks we hold; and the other cir- s 
cumithicls of Wirth, forrune, and fithation, that call 
us to this ſervice; and, above afl, to the lente 
which God bea gives or to'perfori jt FLIRT 
Ie is in this view, that 1 wall addreſs b your. 
Lab what . hn fat 1 nth 
ern 
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INCE then Foy ah 1 by Jour bilth, 
TY 10 the nature of gur government, and by ahe 
ts'God r i eee le e 6 the. 
ee 6 e ſince genius alone cannot 
a 40. 89 throuph, this ervige with hondur 
and advantage to. your countzy, Whether 
Th ſupport. or ' whether yon oppale the, adminiftra- 
tins 8 ariſes, fince a great Hock of knowledge, | 
a6 IH betimes, and, e i ne- 
Felke . end; and ſince one part ↄf ais lock: = 
4 lected from the ſtudy. of hiſtory, ay 4 
g a is to be gained by ↄbſervation and en 
tlebce; L come now to peak to your Lordlhip at 
ſuch "hiſtory as has an immediate, relation to the great 
duty and buſineſs of your life, and of the method 
| ty be « abſerved } in this ſtudy... The notes 1 hre by 
me, which: were of ſome little 8 far, ſerve me 
no farther, e no books to conſult, No 
matter; | be;a le 40 explain my thoughts 
F ds their Fra 5 6 leſs-liable 10 be tedious. 
; dal full and as cd on memory alone. 
| as 
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roger e ptogre 
thoſe thr beat the whole of. — 


to fight as the chain dengtbens; fill at laſt it ſeems 


to de broken, aid the inks that are continued from 
that point bear no proportihu, not” any fimilicude to 
the former. I Would not be uuderſtobd to TT 
thoſe great changes,” that are wrought by a 


government, and the eſtabliſhment of another : hut 
even of thoſe” that are wrought in the fame govern- 
ments and 'anj6ny the ſame people, flowly and al- 
moſt imperexpably, "by the necellair 


and flux condition of hütnan affairs; When fuch 


changes as theſE happen 10 ſeveral ſtates about the 
fame me, and couſequently affect other ſtates by 


vicinity, and by many different relations Which they 


frequently bear to one another; then is one 


periods formed, at which the chain ſpoken of is fo 
broken as to have Ittle or no real or viſible contjec- 


tion with that which we fee continue. A new ta- 
ation,” different from the former, begets deww inter- 


eſts in the fame ' proportion of difference; nor in 


this or that particular ſtate alone, but in all thoſe 


that are*concerned by vicinity or other relations, as 

1 faid juſt now, in one general fyſtem of policy. 
New intereſts beget new maxims of government, and 
new methods of conduct. "Theſe, in their turns, 


| beget neu manners, "pew "habits, new) cuſtoms. 
"VOL»- K | "The 


ice” bf *exttaordinry” events; Tor inflince 
the expdlſioh of one 'hation, the deſtruction of oe 


y effects of time, 9 


TW 


% OFTHE br 
The longer. inis new « \ pl, ally . 
the more will this difference increaſe: and alihough 


dome analogy way remain long between. what; pre. 
ceded and what ſucceeds ee ee | 
| ee f mere curiaſity. 
not of profitable enquiry... Such af period therefore 
is, ju the. true Ge ofthe, woo, an epocha or an 
era, a. point of dime at hich. you ſtop, or {ram 
which, you, xeckon forward... I fe forward j becauſe 
we are not to ſtudy in the preſent.caſe, as-.chrones | | 
| Jogers, compute, We: {Should we perſiſt ſo 
carry. our reſearches, much higher, and to puſh them 
even to fome-other.period of. the ſame kind, We 
ſhould miſemploy. our time; the cauſes then laid 
| having ſpent themſelves, the. ſeries. of effects derived 
from them being over, and our concern in both 


15 conſequently at an end. But a new ſyſtem. of cauſes 


and effects, that ſubſiſis in our time; and whereof 
our conduct is to be a part, ariſing. at the laſt pe- 
| riod, and all that paſſes, in our time being depend 
ent on what bas paſſed. fince that period, or being 
immediately relative to it, we are extremely con- 
cerned to be well informed about all thoſe paſſag 
To be entirely ignorant. ahout the ages that N 
this #ra yy be ſhameful. - Nay ſome indylgenge 
may be ha to a temperate. curioſity in. the teviey of 
them. But to be learned about them is a-xidiculous 
affectation in any man Who means to be uſeful to 
the preſent age. Down to this 1a let us read hiſ- 
tory: From this, ra, and Fan to wy: own a 
let us, tudy. it. $302 EIS 191 ef thay 
The end of the. fifteenth ny, 8 to be juſt 
Ach 2 period as 1 have earths for thou © 


ho 


* _ parts ; of > ta A Irtle : lo or A H- 
lle after this peint of time, all thoſe eerits happen - 
ed; and. All:thoſe-revolations began, that have pro- 
duced fo vaſt à change in the manners, cuſtoms, 
and intereſWof pürticdlar nation, and ib, the whole 
policy, eccleſiaſtical aud civil,” of theſe parts of the 
world. 'P — brat Me, Kerl, ber 
of hiſtor ies collectlons or memofrfals ? for alt the 
are well enough known: and thoogh® the contents 
are im the heads of few, the 'bookF'art in” the hands 
of many. Bur iaflead of ſheving you! Eordihip 
dere to lock, I Man Gonitiibuts more"to Your et 


as my memory wil ſerve me tô do it; 
to look'for, and by 1 Ef 
For fats, Jen hue 


it, Wat yo are 
e 
8. tio cnftom, 


| M Baan wont . 
atis 3148 e my Gad emal 59 
50 Aer 0 but riegidl dt n dee hs 42d 48; 
ne ct ug eee eee eee 
Aist HN older or. i dnt bor 4 brakd 
13-6 2qooH 285 boiegiſtaf: n r nit 
469 Beit Hiro anti aghtnnoltt. ator thats. 
120 Gout oil bo ee ee * tncs 
te Hit tte ene eee Wee e 
mt me f eiue ode iifer N bim bee 
items e er rant Bol ist Ai vor 31/2 paths 
011 fn an Brofto marcus aryl 
ni e wu Dh 4th by nen gie oat 
tibi 1215 Bea dimes net to enintfiuc 
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tertainment and inſtruction, by marking out, as we * 


Oln ben, .mp Lord,. thqr.ahe demolition 
of the Papal: throne. was not attempted with 
 ſaccels. till the beginning of dhe firtegoth century. 
It you. are curious to caſt. your eyes; back, you will 
find Berenger in the eleventh, ho was ſoon filen- - 
oed Arnoldus in the ſame, wh vas ſoon. hanged; | 
Valo is.the:twelfth, and our. Wickliff in the. four: 
teenth, ax well as others perhaps whom I do not re- 


5 collect. Sometimes the doctrines of che church were 


as i the caſe of the Albigeois and of the Hulfites, 
armies were raiſed to. extinguiſh them by torrents of 
blood; and ſuch ſaints as Dominic, with the cruct- 


ftr in their hands, inſtigated the troops. to the-ut- 


moſt barbarity. Your Lordſhip. will find that the 
church of - Rome was maintained by ſuch charitable 
and ſalutary means, among others, till the period 
ſpoken of: and you will be curious, I am ſure, ta 
enquire how this period came to be more fatal to 
her than any former conjuncture. A multitude of 
circumſtances, which you will eaſily trace in the 
hiſtories of the fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries, to 

po no further, back, concerred to bring about. this 
great event:: aud a multitude. of others, as eaſy to 


Let. VI OE HISDAWED m3 + 7 
Vectracad, :0otiguradi6o än the demolition; fic. 
bectiming: tatalit nd to top the tottering fabric. 
Among theſe: cinenmmſtances, there is one leſa com 
phicated and im, ⁴,jũůn than others, whHi˙⁴( was 
of pribcipal and univerſab influence. Tbe art of 
printing had been invented abont forty ot fifty: years 
befan un period we fix i from neee, 
riod 3 — tink We ud - 
vated: with, great application Mabomet the Second 
drove them ont of. the eaſt; into the weſt; and the 
Popes pru ved worſe politicians than the Muftics in - 
this reſpect. Nicholas the Fifth encouraged -leart + 
iog and learned men Sixtus the Fourth Was, if! 
miſtake not; a great collector of boobs at leaſti: 
and Leo the HTenth was the patron of e art and 
ſcience . Ehe magicians themſelves, brolee $he-ebartn 
by which they had bound mankind for ſo many ages: 
and the adventute of that knight · eranit, ho thinking 
himſelf happy in the arms of a<cleftial-nymph; fount! - 
that he was the miſerable ſlave ob an infernal/bag; - 
was in ſome ſort renewed. As: ſoon as the m 
of acquiring! and ſpreading informatioho grout cout». 
mon, it is no wonder; that a ſyſtem was ufivaveliet; 
which could: not have been Woven with» ſdaceſt tin 
any ages, but thoſe of groſs ignorance, and cr 
lous ſuperſtitiom / I might point out ta your Lord 
ſhip many other immediate cauſes,: ſome generul like 
this that T have mentioned, and ſome particular. { 
The great ſchiſm, for inſtance, that ended in the * 
beginding of the fifteenth century, and in the coun- | 
cil of Conſtance, had occaſioned prodigious ſcandab 
mn Chriſt, two or three inf 
1 K 3 | fallible .. | 


[ln 


vi be characters. of many of the:princes- of that 


n OFTHESTUDY LANs 
 Hbls head of the charchy.(roamhing-about the well 
20 4 time, Forniſhed) caarer-of--vicibule as wit 4. 
feandat and n- they -appieated; 
ia effect, Aa be ey, and epcentled und eas 
municated one. anothbr;i they taught the worldowhat- 
to think of the inſtituion as woll as exerciſe uf the - 
Papal authority Th ſamd kefloh:was tinghe by. 
— 


mad abet Alena — 2 
atwbicion; of Julius the Second; the immenſe proc - 
and ſcandalous exactions of Leo the Tenthz all. 
events · and charaters, following in z-cominued : 
ſekies from the beginning of one cemuny, prepared” 
the way for the revolution. that happened in the be» - 
ginning/of the nent: | The ſtate of [Cermang, the 
Amme of Fogland, and that of the. north} were pas- 
wolation. Such were many remarkable events that 
nappened about the fame time, and a little before it, 
in theſe and in other nations and ſuch were liks- 


ee ſome of whom: favoured the ireformation; lik 
SeiBleRor of Saxony, on à principle of: conſcience; - 
and moſt of whom favoured it; juſt as te op» 
pole it, on a principle of intereſt. This your Lord- 

ren — . ns 
| uhe Eight and Francke de Fun one of r 
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many ; till Swinglius: began another in Swiſſarlanch 
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Wilk. de pope: the ſpoll of be, lergy, Sener ad- 


_ regular;{acd of lie pod With the fame impare - 
tial eye that your; Lordſhip fur ves the abaſes of re» + | 
ligion, and the corruptions: of thi ehivireh as will-as - 


court of Rome, which -bibwfit oh the:reformativn - 


conduct of- tholt who began; who: propagated, n, 
wha favoured the: reformation: and ſnom your ob 
ſer vation df thels;.. as: well as of the unfyſtematical 
manner dnowhicktit was: carrice on at ſame time in + 
various»places;..anc of the want ot concert, nay e 
ven of charity, among the reformers, yon will leark - 
What to think of the ſtveral relitzions that unite in 
their opp6fitiow to the Romany and yet hate one a> 
nother moſt heartih); What to thin d the ſeveral 
ſects that have ſprouted, like ſuckers, from the fame - 
great roots ;; and what ths. true principles are of 
proteſtant ectieſiaſtical policy This policy had u 
being till Luther made his eſtabliſſmeni in Ger: - 


which Calsia carried on, and, like Americus Veſpu- 
tius he followed Chriftophet Columbus, robbed 
the firſt advwuntmrer of his hdnout;; uind n 
the beformation in our | country wds perſeſtod 
under Edward the ſixth and Elzabeth. : Eves 


pop extiebiaſtical - policy. is uo longer th} | 


fame” ſmce that mea; | His: hioligefs is no loaget at 
the head of the whole weſlertt-chneck-: and to keep 
the: part that-adberes: to him, he is oblitzed to looſen 


be power. He governs by cipedient aud manage 


big 


at this period ; you will obſerve the charafters and 
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'thrir-avcep» 
tance before he gives them, governs in concert wutli 
his flock, and ſteds his ſheep-according to their 7 

mour and intereſt. In ſhort, his excolhmunicati- F 

bus, that made the greateſt em urs ö 
Adleſpiſed by the loweſt members of — 
niom; and the remaining attachment to him has 
been, from this æra, rather a politicib expedient td 
preſerve an appearance of unity, than u principle af 
conſcience; whatever ſome bigotted e printes may 
have thought, whatever ambitious prelates ànd hires 
ling ſeriblers may have taught, ànd whiateveria pd 
ple, worked up to enthuſiaſm by fanatical preachets 
may have acted. Proofs of this would be caſy to 
draw, not only from the conduct of ſuch princes ad 
Ferdinand the firſtꝰ and Maximilian the ſecond, h 
could ſcarce be eſteemed papiſts though they conti: 
naed in the pope's communion ; but even from aht 
with great violence. Enough has been faid, 1 thus 
to ſhew your Lordſhip; how little need there is uf 
going up higher than the beginning of the ſixteenth 

century in the ſtudy: of) hiſtory, ato cacquire all the 
knowledge neceſſary at thib time in eccleſſaſtical po: 
liey, or in civil policy as fur as it is relative to this 
HFiſtorical monuments/of this ſort are in every mans 
hand, the facts are ſufficiently-verified; and the ens - 
tire ſcenes lie open to our obſervation: even that 
cil of Trent, impoſes on no unan who reads Puo- 

lo, as mere I and the letters of Var 
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great changes i in the civil conſtitutions. of the prinei- 
Il nations of Borope,. in the partition. of power ar 
be mong them, and by conſequence in the whole ſhy 
| ſtem of European policy, which have operated: fo 
ſtrongly for more than two centuries,. and which 0+ 
perate ſtill. L. will not affroat the memory. of our 
Henry the ſeventh fo much as. to- compare; him t 


greater if Philip. of Gommines had, wrome the hike» 
ry of Henrꝝ as. well as, that of Lewis f er if m Lord 
Bacon bad wrote char of Lewis an woll as tag oF. 
Henry. This prince came e, the crown ef Eng- 
land a little, before: the. cloſe of the fifteenth, eentur 
ry : and Lewis; began his reiga in France, about. 
twenty” years ſoonen. Theſe reigns make remank+ - 
able periods in the biftories of both anions ; To te- 


TN Eil an the 
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: the nobility had 12288 he ARCH of bis e 
Very dependent, and their power precarious. They 
ii were the ſovereigus of great vallak, but. theſe vaſlils - 
Vere ſo powerful, e 
adlnd two or three of them ahvays, give law to the 


Y ſovereign. Before Lewis came to the crown, the Engliſh - 
had been driven out of their poſſfefftonhs in France by | 
i" the poor character of Henty the Gxth, dome | 
f troubles of his reign; and the def *of1 i 
of Burgundy from his alliance, woch more bun b 
che ability of Charles the ſeventh, who ſeems to 
been neither a greater hero nor a greater politiGan - 
than Henry the ſixth; and even then by the vig6ut - 
bod union of the French nobility in his ſervice. Af. 
ter Lewis came to the erown, Edward the fourth - 
wade a ſhew of cartying the war again into Frünce; 
but be ſoon returned home, and your Lordſhip will - 
not be at a loſs to find much better reaſons for Hs 
doing ſo, in the fituation of his affairs and the ch, 
racters of his allies, than thoſe which Philip of Com 
mines draws from the artifce of Lewis, ow i 
nB  #j60d: cheer; and his penſtons-. Now from this 
time dur pretenſions on France were im effect given | 
up: and Charles the Bold, the laſt prines of te 
booſe of- Burgundy,” being nine, -Lewis bad "io 
vaſſal able to moleſt him. He 're-united/the duchy 
of Burgundy and Artois to his crown, be acquifed [ 
| Provence by gift, and his'ſon Britany by marriage: 
and thus France grew, in the eourſe of a few years? 
into that great und compact body wich we behold 
at this time. The hiſtory of France, before this 
gg is like that of Germany, ts 
ſtory 
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vory.of Send Nen en Gen Joan l 
times concurring der nente, 
period, the biſtory of Frapce/is:the. hiſtory, Mi 


Nate, under a more uniform and orderly 4 government, 


the hiſtory of a monarchy. wherein the prince is poſ- ; 
ſeſſor of ſome, as well as Lord of Ka 2H 8 
though. the people are not become more free, yet the 
whole ſytem-of domeſtic policy is entirely changed. 
Peace at home is better ſecured, and the nation | 
grown, fitter to carry war abroad.  Thegovernours 
have op- 


of great provinces and of ſtrong fortreſſes 
poſed their king, and taken arms againſt his autho- 
rity and commiſſion ſince that time: but yet there 


is no more reſemblance between the authority and 
pretenſions of theſe governours, or the nature and 
occaſions of theſe diſputes, and the authority and 
crown in former 
days, or the nature and occaſions of their diſputes 
with the prince and with one another, than there is 
between the antient and the preſent peers of France. | 


pretenſions of the vaſſals of 


In a word, the conſtitution. is & altered, that any 


knowledge we can acquire about it, in "The Ker | 

that precedes this period, will ſerve to little purpoſe 
in our-ſtady of the biſtory that, follows it, and 
to leſs Purpoſe Kill in aſſiſting us to judge of what 
paſſes in the preſent age. The kings of France 

ſince that time, more maſters at home, have been 
able to exert themſelves more abroad: and they be · 


gan to do ſo immediately; for Charles the eighth, 
ſon and ſucceſſour of Lewis the eleventh, formed 


great deſigns of foreign conqueſts, though: they 


were diſappointed by his inability, by the levity of 
the 
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| let deep in the affairs & | Dn! 


were increaſed! in their time. © From Wpence we 
may date Rkewiſe the #ivdlſhip of the! hoe of 
knee, for we "may reckon that of 'Valols and Yhis 
of Bourbon as one upon this 
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Tho- ee power and influence of ie tare: 
5 in the great change that began under Henry the ſe- 
venth in England, as they did in that which began 
under Lewis the eleventh in France; yet the new 


conſtitutions that t theſe changes produced were very 


different. 10 France the Lords alotic foft, the klug 


* 5 


Alone giined ; ; the clergy held their poſſeſſions and 
their immunities, "and the people remained in"aNtate 
of mitigated flavery. But in England the people 


gained as well as the crown. The commons had 
already a ſhare in the legiſlature ; ſo that the power 


amd influence of the jords being broke by Henry the 


ſeventh, and the property of the commons itictea(: 


(ing by'the fle tha bis fon mide of churchlandk, th 


power 


or re reer 40 ve. 


foperiour genius of Ferviowd ef the Catel 
and the ſtar of Charles the Hfch prev inſt 
them, yet the efforts they het e | 
| how the firength ae > Gl wr 


v, and the 
houſe of Auſtria; that continues at this day, ana 

| werbe colt fo much blood! uy 0 eee 
e rrp A. then 
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po- er of the latter Increaſed of oo by this thange) 
A couſtitution; the forms whereof: were favotira-! 
ble to them. The union of the roſes put an end 
to the civil wars of York and Labenſter, thut had 
ſucceeded thoſe: we commonly call the Barons wars,” 
and the dumour of wurring in" Franck, that ha@ laft4! 
ed near four hundred years under the Normani a = 
Plantagene ts for plundet 4 wel asiconquiſt, was! = 
ſpent . Our temple f Janu⁵ was. fut by Henry 
the ſeventh, We peither Wai waſte our bh uur 
other countries ary. longer f add wiſe laws und al 
wiſe goverainent changed inſenſtbly me manners} | 
and/;gave:anew'turn' to the ſpirit; of our people 
We were uo longer the free-ooters we had Been! 
Our nation. mnintained her reputation in arms when 
ever the public intereſt or the public authority te 
quiredlũti; but-war ceaſed to be what ir ha! * 
our principle und almoſt; dur” ſale” | 
arts: of peace prevailed among us. — bac 
bandmen, manufacturers, and merchants, and we 
emulated neighbouring nations in literature. © It * 
from this time that we ought to ſtudy the hiſtory of 
our country, my Lord, with the utmolt application, 
Wage concerned to know With critical 
accuracy what were the ancient forms of our parlia. 
ments, concerning which, however, there is little 
room for diſpute from the reign of Henry the third 
at leaſt; nor in ſtiort the hole ſyſtem of our civil 
conſtitution before Henry the ſeventh, and of Or 
eccleſiaſtical conftiration:! before Henry the eightik 
But he WhO has not ſtudied aud acquired a thorough 
knowledge of them both, from theſe periods down 
to the preſont time; in all the variety of events by 
Noir, L which 
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| - judge-or. to take care of either. Juſt as; Iitdle are 


we: concerned to know; in any nice detail, what the 


| edu of our princes; relavvely th their-neighbewrs: 


Dun of Europe. nalin differen wem thav which 


on the continent, was before this period, aud ata 


time when the partition of power and a multitude 
of ather circumſtanees rendered the whole political 


has eite ſnce. But hel O hun mot traced this! 
_ candy. from the petiod we un, down dc the pre, 
ſent age, wants a principal part of the knowledge 5 
that every Engliſh miniſter of ſtate ſhonld have. 1g» 
norance in the reſpects here ſpoken of is the leſi pur · 
donable becauſe we have more, and more authentic 
means of information concerning this, than concern- 
ing any other perlod. Anecdotes enow to glut the 
curioſity of ſome petſbna, and to filence all the-cap- 
tious cavils of others, will never be furniſhed hy · 
ny portion of biſtory-; nor indeed can they-avcords 
ing to the nature and courſe of human affairs e hut 
he who is content to read and obſerrt, like a ſena· 
dor and a ſtateſman, will God in our on und ãn f 
reign, hiſtorians as much information as he wants, . 
concerning the affairs, of our iſtand, her fortune it 
home and her conduct abroad, from the fifteenth 
century to the eighteenth. I refer to foreign hiſto - 
rians, as well as to our own, for this ſeries of our 
. own hiſtory; not only becauſe it is reaſonable to ſee - 
in what manner the hiſtorians of other countries has 
related the tranſitions wherein we have been con- 
cerned, and what judgement they have made of our 
conduct, domeſtic and foreign, but for another rea _ 
CHE and 
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and as important mutter. good ind bad, fo hiſtory 
* any nation under the ſun: 8 muſt yield 


The palm in writing biſtory woe — 


 alians'and to the Frebehl end, 1 fear, even te te 


Germans. 'The only tuo pieces of: hiftory*we bave 
in any reſpect to be compared withi the 'hntient] are, 
the reign of Henry ihe ſeventh by my Lord Bacon, 


and the hiſtory of ou civil wars in the laſt century 


by your noble anceſtor my Lord ehuncellot Claren - 


don. But we have hh generat hiſtory to. be cu - 
red with ſome” of other countries + ene. 7 


nor colldctord of mebumemis umd anetdotes, to vic 
in number or io merit-with thoſe that foreign nati- 
ons can boaſt; from Commines, Guleciurdin, Du 
Bellay, Paolo, Davila, Thuanus, and a multitude 
of others, wigs. the whole period that I 


| "But "although this be 


true, 0 e e yet it is true likewiſe that we 


want 10 hecbhſfüry means of informatics,” They he 


open to our iaduſtry aud: our diſcervitient, ' Foreign —@ | 
writers ure for che moſt port ſcarce” mos": uh — 


when they pak of dur domeſtie affairs ; nb are 
our Eügzliſti drriters for the moſf purt of g. 


he wien they ſpeik of foreign-#ffairs,” itt this mu- 


tual defect, the writers of other coutitries dre I 


ee for the nature f 


our gorerument, the political principles in "Which 


we ate bred, our diſtinct intereſt as iſlanders, snd 


the complicated various intereſt and humours of our 


parues/ all thiſe are ſo peculiar to ourſelves, aud ſo 
r manners, aud 4 
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other nations, that it is not „ | 
de pumled, on ſnould - fall into errour, when: they 
undertake to give relations of eveuts chat reſult from 
all abeſe, on to paſs any judgemeut upon them. Hut 
ess theſe hiſtorians are mutually, deſectire, o en 
mutualhy ſupply: each , other's defects. We mut 
compare them therefore, make uſe of our diſceru- 
ment, and draw our coocluſions from both. If we 
proceed in this manner, we have un ample: fund off 
in our power, from -whence to collect. ſuſt - 
"Glens authentic. information; and 'we-.myſh, proveed - 
in this manger, even with our own: hiſtorigns/6f-idif- 
ſerent religions: ſets, and parties, or aun the-tilgue | 
of being. milled by domeſtic ignorance gad prejudice 
za this caſe, neee 
| jadice in the other. m l tet ar emp 
* em % urn gate 5 San Moni Nl 
Fra tn ee xi, en ene goke 
„ek . In Srarx undd che Eur BAR. 
2 ay SHY 38.9007 4 32 94237; pmads 194) 08 : ot 
- / Spain figured little in Europe till the latter part 
of the fifteenth century ; till; Caſtile and cArzagen 
were united by the marriage of Ferdinand and im- 
bella; till the total expulſion of the Mot, andi till 
. the, diſcovery of the Weſt · Indies. After this, not 
only Spain took g ne form, and grew into immenſe 
-ing heir likewiſe . of the houſes of Burgundy and 
Auſtria, ſuch an extent ol dominion accrued; to him 
dy all theſe ſueceſſions, and ſuch an addition of rank 
and authority by his election to the empire, as h. 
Charles the great. It ĩs proper toobſerve hers, hom the 
n ä Ev policy 


emperouy ; 
choſe in the year vac thouſete two hugdred and for | 
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rey of Genin the g. te 
'boeguſe the effects of this alteration ha 
„ "Whey Rodolphus of ny 


venity, or aboiir tht titne, the poyerty and the low 
elite of this prints; 'whe had" been marihal of the 
court to a-king/ob Bohemia; was an indupement o 
elect him; The and lawleſs ſtate of the 
erpire made tHe princes of it in thole days nowil- 
„ "But a cas 
ry mürl toon place at inis er: Charles the | 
fe edn the en. "the two = erg 

ul priuces urope, were the And 
dates 1 for the clectot of Jaxotiy; , wha i 0 
have declined, was-rather-unable- to ſtand in com 


lion vnd theny: ad Chester nn deen by the 
onanimohs fu of the-cleftoral college, HI di- 
like bot: Aster Charles, Obärles A pi rth, 
A deemperour illegally enough pa the de- 
Lew f Bavaria,. and about one "boos 
Mb yet N before, ſeetns id me to have 
contributed Youbly 10. eſtabliſh this maxim ; =o 


e ae, that 


rim re 


ten before? and, this family having Ia 

in the empire, "and tart 

yivions,” but ef it, the other Nas er — 
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race, >. Ama. and N 44, 
| Ps concerned fit 
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Europe, "that 50 | 
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30. after this fate had 
a a tore antient ran 0 
pates and 


treaties, "that 


of the northern. Cons hes 
e the laſt century. 
deric i firſt t to the crown 
| that "wonderful _revolutiog LA 1 
brought about in Sweden, lt tis: | 
2 confuſed” -rhapſody of 1. K 
kingdoms and tes of En 
Cern, nor Woo a 1 1 
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knowledge; you would: acquireolike abar af the Poles, 
the Myſcovitey, or the;Tarks;3, 8 dich an, 
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| F panes cara hog: 
and io/the-preſenry of the projets which thair'amc. 
| bitian formed's 'of the meats they etnployed to 
r theſt projects ow with ſucceſs; of the meanb e 
| ployud iby!othery 10/defear them; of the ike f at. 

theferehdeavours'iin War and: in negotleten-; "ane; 
TON to bnag your obſervations/towe. tb 
own country and your own ue of e e 
e T thit England held, to her honour or 

g e ee 46! Her dend 8 
the numerons und important conjuriftares that taps = 
peted——ought 20 be the priicipal ſubjec ef your 
nenen on . 
Part of moderh hiſtory. ene Arg Wo 
Now 10 this purpoſs y II Bed tt of great ue 

my Lord ben you have a-general plan of the hiſs 
tory in your migd; 0 go over the; whole: agait "fil. 


vide the entire period i 
the! geheral 2 — 


— 


the /odhersþ/ tay: as ye evuld net nine "by Wr 
power the means of ſludying te other, —— ih 
 wab:really worth your: Wälle The. fe 


M. 20! 10 (440) Jad, (gane 7100 Not Las/ le 
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- Lu. or n ro 1 
5 ' this peried /abounds; is gest hiſtorians +; ande be — 
8 litter part is e modeling Wat Even trüdisleu in W- ] 

thentic enough-to/ſupply abe u of good Wffory, 
2 if we are cutiqus to enquire; und if we heatken to 
| the living wihiqhe fame! ich partiality ball frssdden of = 


| judgment as wel read/[the-dead rand: he that does 

| one, wil do/the-cther, Tbe el pied ens, 
b in memorials, in collections of public dete and w- 
N numents, of private letters, und of treit. All 
theſemulll come into your plan ef ſtudy, ay Lord: | 
5 - mai > be: read» through;7 bot alf to be con-. 
ſulted and mpared. Then muſi wot lead vou l 15 
5 ihink, to your enquiries, bat yb⁰] mut 


lead you to chem By joining biſtbryb nl that 
which we can the materia hiftorica Warn, e ite 
both, 705 Lordthlp:: jew e endet 
knowledge, which many de iin ſoue degree) f 
the great tranſastivus char fi vn pafec und unt great 


much ſupericur knowledge, aud ſoch a on very 
few men poſſeſa alimaſt ãn any degree /a xnο ,“, 
of the true politicab ſplits of» Edrope dusing ns 
time. Ton will ee ic in ite prum Ave principles 
the conſtitutions * 
of countries, their nationd}: and reve dntedeſts the 
characters [and the roligitn»&f people; and other = 
permanent ciecumſtanbes)/ $buixvill trace it through 
all its fluctuations i a6diiobſetverhow the <bjefty 
vary ſeldam; bux:the-tneanv/per petwllly} acbording to 
the different charäcbers of prints and of thoſe, whe 
en RR govern; 
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The particulat periods into ieh i the whole pe- 
Wind; ald be divided in⁰ντh%οοpfh, a ther. 
. From the fifteenih to the ends of the Stell 
dentuty. 2. From thence to the Pytenean treaty. 
Js From thence down to the preſent time. ni 
Tour Lordſhip ill Gnd: this divion as apuand* 
es prqper, telätisely 4c the particulars Eiſtertes 66 
England, France, Spiajng and Germany; the princi- | 
Pal-pations :conderned,} i it is. relqtively! to the- 
;nexal history of Ruropdt. ogy cc, 
+4: The: death ef enn Elizabeth; and the acceſſion. 
A King James the Fſt, made 2 "vaſt alternden in 


— — the- . by ahis. 
eat prince, about the ſame me. Pipi the- 
Sund of Spain marks; this perind Rrewiſe by bis 
Atath, and by the enhanſted condition in hl be 

left the monarchy be governed : which took then 
1 looger in: diſturbing the penoe of mamund, but 
acted a ſecond part in abetting! the bigoiry und a- 
biiion of Ferdinand the Second and the Third. he 
thirty years war / that devaſted Germany did not be- 
Sin till che eighteenth year of the: ſeventeeuth cuntu · 
#7 but the ſeeds: of it were ſowing ſome) timer be- 
___ and even at *— <mns Fendi 
pI * nand: 
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dan ie Fill d eee | 
_ nity kid: moderation in theidifpures/and troublegthat” 


aroſe on '-account; of religion; Under 'Rodolphas: 
and Matthias, as thł ſucceſſidu of their couſin Fer- 


and ifm ma mer 
von for it, d 
the pee eit e ebe c en 


The ſetond perla ends in one thouſand ix hands 


red and ſixty the year-of the reſtoration of Charles 


the Second 10 the töne of (Bajiland;j wien nr 


civil wars, and all the diſorderb which/'Crotiwell's 
ufurpation hud produced, were oer and theriſoro 
2 remarkable point of /time;- with reſpbct to odr 


country., Ib id ne lest remarkable With teſpect o 


Germany; Spala, and France, au, νν b ονν 
As to Gu, the umbitlods-projects of dus 


el, the phace vb 'thiexaplee had -boltreetiared/'wod* 
almoſt a new donſtitution formed; vr an ald one re- 8 


vired, by the treaties: of Weſtphalia; nay the im- 

perlt eagle ds ot only fallen but her wings were 
34 $8340 3 Haie Ny 1 1e 4 0 Yer £1 bist 
As to Span; the: Spaniſh! brünch was fallen s 
low twelve years "afterwards, that 16% id th&year _. 


one thouſand ſin hundred und fitty; Phillip tbe 86 = 
cond left his ſuceeſſours a ruined 'monarchy; He 
left them ſomething worſe ;| he left them his exam- 


ple and his principles of *govertiment, founded in 
ambition, in pride, in ignorante, in bigotry, und 
all the pedantry of ſtate. I bare read ſamewhere of 
other, that the war of the Low Countries alone 
coſt him, OOO five hundred and 


ſixty- 


rn 
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| d e Fourth followed his ram ple and his pr ici 
ples of government, atome and Abroad At Bone 


nom y, nor wiſdom of policy f the Nate,” The 


 ofighumanity in the execution of in as! Spaniards 


provoked. this unhappy: mce to revolt, eouid alone 
23 2  Abroad;cthe' condutt War- oo geen 


des docver he auer arent Arr ach nag 


thete was much form but no. good order, ho c. 


church continnetl to deyout: the and that mon- 
ier the inquiſition to diſpedple the countty; even 


more than perpetbal: war, and all the bumerons'to- 


lonies/ chat Spin had ſent to the Welt indies : for: 


_ your Lordſhip will find that Philip the Third: drove 
| mgte than nine hundred: thouſaud Moriſcoes out ol 


bia daminione by one edict, with fnch circumſtances 


J.encerciſe, and that tibumak who had 


diretted hyi the ame wild ſpirĩt of ahition : Raſli 
* undertaking thaugh Now: to execute, und pbſfinate 
ig purſuing thovghiunable to. ſucteed; they pε¹,! 
a new ſloice to let out the little life and vigouytthar 
eme in cheir onarchyt Philip -the-Ypeobd'ig 
ſaid to have been piqued againſt bis uncle Ferdinand;. 
for refuling to yield the empire to lum on the abdi- 


4 cation of Charles the Fifth Certain it is that at 


much as he loved: to diſturb the peace of mamkind, 


- and to.weddle.jo every quarrel that had the |\appear- 
ance of ſupporting the Roman and opprefſing every 
other church, be meddled little in the affairs of Ger: 
many. But, Ferdinand and Maximiliad dead, und 


the offepring of - Maximilian. extinct, e kings of 
Spain eſpouſed the intereſts gf the other branch af 
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as can hardly; be paralleled in 75 other caſe: and 
Philip the Fourth was obliged, at, aft, ro {ns 
BARR 9 N his, ine nation, to that 
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of all Burma in the, Pyrene; CO TEN on wal 1 bas - 

19 ae al of..the 

WET is likewiſe hich, we may . 
ance, grew, as f clan i Ml 4 


Spaniſh 
reckon 


As 5 this, rg 
t 


bos, Henry the. Fourth metbegred ke, deſigns, 
and pr 5 A; Breat part in Sütege ig the 
very wa 477 this peri , when Ravaillac ſtab- 
bed him, * His-dehgny died with him, and are ra- 
ther gueſſed at than known ; for furely thoſe which 


bis biſtgrian Perefixe and the compilers of Sully's . 


memorials aſcribe to him, of a "Chriſtian common- 
wealth, divided into fifteen ſtates, and of a ſenate 
to decide all differencds, und to maintain this new | 
conſtitution of Europe, "are too chimerical to have 
been really his: but bis general deſign of abaſing 
the houſe of Auſtria; and eſtabfiſmiag the nee | 


Vor. I, | M power 


e intended arti raw 
up an Klebchus, or ſummary, öf the'tbrbs, Vit 1 
doubted! on farther refleion, whether ry mee. 
ry would toabls we to dg ir t with exactines wbbah 
and I ſaw that, I I Gs able to do it, the deu@ion 
Would be inameaſtirably le mag of 4 

kind However it may de but 1 
Tpeaking of the laſt period: Wilt! m4 
| | occaſion a further tjouble 10 your Lord 
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biting of; — Mich — inter 
formidable power of Auſtsia ip himſelf, and d neſt· 
leſs temper, the cruelty, and bigotry of Bhihip the 
Second, were: principally: objects of the attention 
and ſolicitude of the oountila: of Europe, in-abe-Gieſt 
of theſe Nd Aud 80 ol Ferdinand 
the Segandy;, Third. ho aimed: at notbing 
leſs thaw emtiepating the Proteſtast intexeſt. aud un- 
der that greieace Jubdyipg.,che-libarties-of--Ggrmas 

ny, were objects oſ dhe fame; kind in the ſccond 
do an _oppoſitign to the .ofi Erance; 
or to ſpeak mare prepetliy. to Ide ænorhitant ambi : 
tion of the 49 has been the prince - 
pal affair of Europe, duripg te greateſt; part af the 
preſent period. Phe deſiga of aſpiring io univexſal 
monarchy wag imputed 40 Gbacles the. Hf h, a ſoon 
as he began to giye prooſs of his ambition and an: 
| pacity, The ſame 2— vas imputed to Lewis the 
F Fourteenth, as ſen as he began toi: feel Þis:iown 
0 lireogth, and- Ahe weakaels of his neben. Nei- 


r 


— 
. 


7 dS ed en 
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1 


7 ther of theſe, princes wad induced, d believe, bythe 
Wer W 5 this 


adverſaries, 


| neither of them, had that bold and een 5 


TUN H dercn 115 


. this =, OS 1881 even in 12 le ſenſe in — 
in the word Uiverlal $3 is aten under ſtood: and 
' miſtake very much if either of them was of a 
rater,” or in cifcuraſtances, 10 undertake it M Both 
of them had ſtrong deſires to aiſe their families 
higher, and to extend their do $ farther ; but 


birion which makes A A FONTS and an hex 
| Thidſeiapprehetiſions hdwiver were en 
| Fe ee wi nor taken to 
bod en flucht powers ab dhe ſe arif 31 pan 
ſach powers {ck are beſieged as it wete cütly, 
by! the common polic) and Wwatchfulpeſb oft 
neighbours, each of them miy in bis turm of ſtrengeh 
ally forth; and gad os Vitle-grovhd?, but donde of 
them will be abid he puch their concdueſtr füt ünd 
© Bilich leſd tb eouſutimat thelentite projeRts"@f-their 
awbition, /-Beſides we öcchfogel 'oppolition” that - 
vi given 10 Ohathes the! Fifth by cr 'Henty the 
ght, according to the different moods of humour 
be was ib; bythe Popes; according to the ſeveral 
turns of ithErcprivate intereſt tue dy the of 
Germany! According to the occaſions of pretenices 
chat relgian or civil libetty furniſned ; he had fr 
his firſt ſettisg our à rival and an enemy in Francis 
ce Firſt, who did nor mata tan his cauſe in ferm 
pauferis, if I may uſe ſuch an? expre ſñon: as we 
have ſeen! the houſe of Auſttia ſve, ig our days; fot 
dominion at the gate of Every palace in' Europe. 
Francis the Finſt was the prineipat in his 6wn- quiere - 
rels, paid 'his-own Armies; fought His o battles; 
| pork ewe enen „ Charles 
16 1% 3 | £ Þ | | the 


Richeliew formed the great delign, and laid the foun- 


but a anulttude f biber 9 
traced in hiſtory 5 yet he contributed by his victa · 
ries, and eren by his defeata, to waſte the ſtrength 
and check the courſe of that growing power. Lewis 
the Fourteenth had no rival of this kind in the houſe 
of Aaſtriayinor-indeed any enemy of chie importance 
to combat, tilli the ꝙriner of Orange became King 
of :Greav. Briuin : and ho chat great advantages 
many other” reſpbC@s;> which dt ib meceſſary to--conſl} = 
der in -ordertormekte a true judgeinent bn ile hffurs 
of Europe from the year- one thouſand ſix hundred 
and ſixty. Tou Will diſcover the firſt of theſe ad- 
vantages, and / ſuch as were productwe of all che 
reſt; inthe conduct of Richelieu aud of Mausin. 
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cations : Mara iu purſued the deſign,” and-ralfed the . 
— do not deceive” myſelf 'extreme- 
your Lordſtip's attention more than the <olidubt chat 
the firſt and greateſt of iheſe miniſters held, in lay- 
ing the foundations-#ſpeak ol. - You wilt obſerve 
to keep-the houſe of Auſtria at bay as it were j how. 
he entered into the quarrels of Italy againſt» Spain, 
into that concerning the Valteline, and that coe rn 
ing the ſucceſſion of Mantua; without engagzing o 
deep as to divert him from another great object of 


his policy, ſubduing Rochelle and diſarming tfle Hu 
—— Jou will obſerve how he turned himſrif, 
after this was done, ta ſtop the pfogreſd of Ferdis 
nand eee. W 
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1 136 Oy 
: - .conftents.at. the: courts: 


pProgreſs e bot Chriſtian had -been'defeatediby Til 


o. mn HIST ONE: Ad I 
ef France, by: all) . 
:gpgements-with. the Duke of Rohan, and or ſup · 
pottiag the Proteſtants z; Richeliey 'abetted the fame 
|  dintereſt in Gerraany agaiaſt Ferdinand 34 and in the 
Low Countricnagaiaſt Spain. The Emperaur w-Ʒä 
become almoſt the maſter in Gema Chriſtian 
abe Fourth, King | of: Denmark; had. bean af the 
head of -a league, wherein: the. United Previnces, 
Sweden, and Lower Saxony entered, to oppaſe his 


auc Voelſtein, and obliged to: conclades:a1 treaty dt 
TDLubee, where Ferdinand gave him the law, It was 


den hat Guſterus Adelphus, wich wbom Rickdlien 


Heſſe almoſt alone perſiſted in the g wediſn alliance: 


made an alliance, entered into this War, and) ſoon 
When the Dutch grew. impatient, and tatratnedt tore · 
new their truce with Spain, unleſs France declared 
when the King of Sweden was killed, and the bat- 
tle; of {Nordlingen' loſt; when Saxony had turned 
again to the fide of the Emperour, and Brandenbutg 
and ſa mauy others had followed this example that 


then Richelieu engaged his maſter, and -profited of 
every drcumſtance which the conjuncture afforded, 
to engage him with advantage. For, firſt, hechad 
a double advantage by engaging ſo late: that of 
coming freſn into the quarrel againſt a wearied aui 
almoſt exhauſted enemya and that of yielding to the 
impatience of his:friends,; who, preſſed by thein ne- 
ceſſities and by the want they had of France, gate 
cis miniſter an opportunity of ** 
INES & Mt N 
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n— en 
the empire, on wh be had- projected che futaft 


ment, werd advantages of the ſetoud fort; advat 


B . 8 


ö 


ment of Frantz! The maunbt dr which 
be engaged, hod the ar that he eee 


of reputation, ald credit f het Wers 3 
moment it ine eörſe of tte warf und 6 
ſtrongiy in ifawout of Frmce dd be 4eſigned-th 
ſhould; efentaftes* his:death7' and at ex 
treaties of Weſtphalla) Me varmihech achbitzen w 
the moſt plauſible dad popular pretetices. ' ! The = 
lector of Freves had put himſelf under the f a 
of France : and, if F rHember b wide 
ſtep when the Ewpetbur bo not protect > 
againſt the Swedes 1 whoyr he had ceuſen — 
bend. No: matter, the! Goverdouf of Laxenburg 
was ordered t ſurprite Treves, and to feize' the 
Elector. He executed his ordets with Tacteſs, anch tar- 
ried this prince priſoner into Brabant. Richellen Neized 
the lucky circumſtanct 3 he reclaimed! then Ble 
and, on the tefuſal f the Gardinal Tnfant; the wa 
was declared. France, youTee; uff the oom. 
mon friend of liberty: the defender of itn de I 


Countries againſt the King ef Spain; aud in Germa- 


ny againſt! the Empercur, us welk us the" proteRor 


of this princes of the empire, many of whoſe ſtates | 


had been illegally invaded;” and whoſe perſbns were 


no loager Efe from violence even id thelp cu pa. 


ces. All theſe uppearuudes were kept up ia the 
degotiatiom a Monſter p Wee 
what Richelieu hadecDNed- e HThe demands, dite 


e made for herſelf ann great but*the 
dcdoqajauncture 
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| more-mortifying than the Rmperour's ihre the. whole 
egurſe of ihe treaty. The princes and ſtates of the 
empire had heep traated a8 vaſſals by the Emperor 
| France determined them 40. treat{with him og tles 
veeaſion, as - Joyereigns, and ſupported them iq ahi 


Wdilſt, Sweden ſeemei 
for- dhe Proteſſant intereſt aloge, and Ahe wed nb 
gther regard, as ſherhad no other alliance; France 
affected to be impartial alike; to ahe Proteſtant and io 
we Papiſt, and: to have a0. intereſt! at heart but ih 
common: intereſt of the Germanic body. - Her de- 
maods were exceſſſne. but abey were to be ſatisſſed 
Principally out of uh Empernur g patrimonial domi- 
nions. It had been the art of her: miniſters toe 
toblich this general maxim on many particular; expe» 
riences, that che grandeur of France was a. tea! 
and would bea conſtant ſecurity to the righis and : 
liberties;of the empire againſt: the Emperour 2 ani 
it is no wonder therefore, this maxim prevailing; . 
injuries, reſentments, and jeslouſies being freſam 
one ide. and ſervices, obligations, and iconfidence 
on che o8her, that the Germans were not unwilling 
Erance ſhould extend her empire on this ſide gf the 
Nhioe, whilſt Sweden did the ſame on this: ſide: of 
de Baltic | Theſe treaties, ud the immenſe credit 
and influence: that France had acquired by them in 
the empite, n it ut of the per of one branch 


to return the ohligatoms f 
aſſiſtaure to be other, in the war that cohtinned 


1 and Spain, ul the Pyrenean treaty! | 
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chavge of che balance of power in Europe, and by 

the proſpett” f ohe mich greater zuck mor, ard! 

Before 1 Geſttadk lite" the” piriicalats'T Meg 
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reign 


their — org he ot 
this breach of faith, 1257 extyſed 1 in 
the beſt manner, "oP 'by. the best reaſdüs, the 
could. All his "your *LotdMiip" wi gad Ic ig 
monuments bf” that tige. "art" think t dt ic 
probable that thi bad 4 motzzwe you; Will Ust find 
there, and Which it Was 50 proper to kite as a re 
ſon or excuſe to the French. light nol the "wil 
men amongſt ibem cotifider even then, Beßß ON [ 
immediate advantages. that accrued 7 this 
their commonwealth; that? te" ich 703 Se a 
lallen; that the 17 - $ 20h 
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barles the brſt was no great. ppfftzchag, und 
he ſeemed to diſcern wat the balance, of powen 
was TOE favour of France, ſame: years before 
ages phi 8 * * 7 51 
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that has play bed. | „ lmaſt” 
| Ra years, the cobſequences of which have yell · 
igh beggared in pur times the nation he enſlaved. in 
There is a kraditlon, I have heard it from 
ke: who dived in thoſe. Sagas and 1 believe it 
«ame from. Thorloe, zuat Cromwell was in treaty, 
Fu ee . Nerz to turn — . againſt 
e en e eee, 
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4s empty ſinks, aud 1955 18 15 rites; 


Wo are in the Niaking 25 4 not eaſily, Going off 


from the idbitual prejudices © of ſuperi 


po ge, t 
Ac at 72 10 Aae They Ge ate 
4n the Mg de hot immediately feet their 

aſfunie' that confidence in it N wich e ſuc⸗ 


who are the moſt *coniterned to watch the variations 


of this balance, . often in che ſame 7 | 


"and from the fung preſu They contin) 

read 4 poiyer no Ly 1 a! en "i they 
edntinue tb hive bo ßfeheblt a Poe wat 
gros daily” fe ng 8. © 58 verifled the 
ficſt obſervation at the eüd 12 the” eb period, 
when proud, and poor, and cnterpriſing, and feeble, 
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1e. Vil. STATE 0r/ EUROPE” 1s 
triumphs?” nat chat other courage,” eſs oſtehtations 


and more rarely found, calm, Heady, perſevering 
reſolution; which ſeems to ariſe leſs from the tem- 
per of the body, and is therefore called courage of 
the mind. He had them both moſt certainly, and 
1 could produce. unqueſtionable anecdotes. in proof. 


He was, in obe word, much ſuperiour to any prince 


with whom he had to do, when; he began o go- 
vern. He Was ſurrounded with. great captains bred 
in former Wars, and with great miniſters bred. in 
the ſame chgol as himſelf. They who had: work- 


ed onde Marin, "werkeq: 06.12. ere Ein, vader | 
xp of the miniſters of 4. bu. 
tries, ſo they, had another advantage over —"_ | 


were equal ar; ſuperipur ta them 2; the advantage 


ferving a maſter. whoſe abſalate power was — 


ed; and the advantage of a ftuation wherein they 


might exert their whole capacity, without contradic- 


tion; over that, ſor inſtance, herein uf Lord- 


ip $ great · grandfather as placed, 1 the ſame- 
time, in England, and Johni:Ne Mit-in Holland. 
Among theſe: migiſteys, Colbert muſt be mentioned | 


e becauſe it was be 
who improved . the, wealth, and conſequentiy the 
power of France exttemely by the order be, put in- 
to the finances, and by the encouragement he gave 
to trade and manufactures,. The ſoil, the climate, 
the ſituation of France, the ingenuity, the induſtry, 
the vivacity .of her inhabitants are ſuch-; ſhe has fo 


little want of the product of other; countries, and - 


other countries have ſo many real oramaginary wants 


to be ſupplied hy her; that Sara is not at war 
vo“. I. N 


„ 
by, 2 * 
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year, and other nations in their proportions. | Cf 
Abances, and whilſt he fiked the national 


and this was the ſtars: of 'tis kingdom at the begin- 
ning of che preſent period. "If bis power was great, 


— - * 
x 
. * 


wich all her neighbours, when her domeſtic quiet b 
preſerved, and any tolerable admiaiſtration of gavern- 


ment prevails, ſhe muſt grow rich at che enpeuce af 


thoſe: who trade, and even of thaſe-who do not o- 


pen à trade, wich her. Her bawbles, her modes, 


the Dilly and — of her luxury, eoſt 
England, about the- time we ate ſpeaking of, little 


leſs than eight hundred, thouſand. pounds -ſterling 'a 
bert made the moſt all theſe advantageous circurtt- 


| ſponge, fr 


tuught his ſuceeſſours how to ſqueeze it; u ſecret 


chat he repented having diſcovered,” they ſay; when 


0 erer -M 


fopply the growing'maguificence'of ie muſter. ; 
This was the character of Lewis! che Wen 


his pretenſions were Milt greater. He had renoum- 
ced, and the Infanta with his conſent had renew. 
ced, all right to the acceſſion of Spain, in e 


 Aroogeſt terms that the precaution of * the"eounitils 
of Madrid could contrive. No matter; heeott- 
ſented to theſe renuneiations, But your  LordlWp 


will find by the letters of Maxarin, and by other me- 
morials, that he acted on the contrary principle, 
from the firſt, which he avowed ſoon afterwards. - 
Such a power, and ſuch pretenſions, ſhould” have 
given, one would think, an immediate alarm to the 
reſt of Europe. Philip the fourth was broken and 


decayed, like the montrchy be governed. One of | 


his ſons died, as I remember, during the negotiati- 
| ons that preceded the year one thouſand ſix hun- 
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ted and ſixty: ; ad de eller, ho Was Che 


the ſecond, rather languiſhed; an the | 


cradle to the grave. 80 dan a contingency, 
therefore; as-the' union of the two monarchics' of 
France and Spain, being in view forty years foge- 
ther; one would imagine,” that the principal powers 


of Europe had the means of preventing i conſtant- 


ly in wy Aces Gena. But it was other- g 


one thouſund de hahdred and fixry, to. the 


year one 
' death of- kitig Charles the ſecond of Spain. She 


never loſt ſight of der great object, the ſucceſſion 


to the whole Spaniſh monarchy 4 and ſhe accepted 
the will of the king of Spain in favour of the duke 


of Anjou. As the never loſt ſight of her great ob- 


ject during this time, ſo the loſt no opportunity of 


increaſing her power, While ſhe waited for that of 
ſticoreding in her pretenſions. | The two branches 


of Auſtria were in no condition of making a conſi- 


derable oppoſition to her deſigns and attempts. Hol- 
land, who of all other powers was the moſt concern · 
ed to oppoſe them, was at that time under two 
influences that hindered her from purſuing her true 
intereſt, Her true intereſt was to have uſed her ut - 
moſt endeavours to unite cloſely and intimately with 


England on the reſtoration of king Charles. | She. 
did the very contrary: Joba de Wit, at the head - 
of the Louveſtein faction, governed. The intereſt 


of his party was to keep the houſe of Orange down: 


he courted therefore the friendſhip of France, and 


neglected that of "England. The alliance between 


our nation and the Dutch was renewed, I think, in 
one Gouſind fix kodred and ſixty two j but the 


„ latter 
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latter had made a defenſive league. with France a 
little before, on the ſuppoſition principally of a war 
With England. The war became inevitable very 
foon. Cromwell had chaſtiſed them for their uſur- 
pations in trade, and the outrages and eruelties they 
had committed; but he had not cured them, The 
ſame ſpirit a Rus. in the Dutch, the fame refent-. - 
ments in the Engliſh ; and the pique of merchants 
became the pique of nations. France 2 
the. war on the ſide of Holland; but the li ba. | 
ſiſtance ſhe gave the Duteh ſhewed plainly, enough, | 
that her intention was to make theſe two powers walte | 
their ſtrength againſt one another, whilſt ſhe ex: 
tended her conqueſts in the Spaniſh Low Countries. 
Her invaſion of theſe provinces. obliged De Wit to 
change his conduct. Hitherto he had been attach- 
ed to France in the cloſeſt manner, had led his re. 
public to ſerve. all the purpoſes of France, and had: 
renewed. with the marſhal D' 'Eſtrades a project of. 
dividing the Spaniſh Netherlands between France and, 
Holland, that had been taken up formerly, When 
Richelieu made uſe of it to flatter their ambition, 
and to engage them to . prolong the war againſt 
Spain. A project not unlike to that which was 
held out to them by the famous prelimioaries, and 
the extravagant barrier-treaty, in one thouſand. ſeven. 
hundred and nine; and which engaged them to 
continue a war on the principle of ambition, into 
which they had entered with more ., and 
more moderate views. 

As the private intereſts of thy two De Wits bin- 
dered that common wealth from being on her guard, 


as early as ſhe ought to have been, againſt France 3, 
ö fo 
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ſeiling Dunkirk: Their reaſons: 
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ſo the policy of the court of Er ld C 25 
the ſhort views, and the profuſe temper of the 


prince who governed, gave great advantages to Lewis 
the fourteenth in the purſuit of his deſigns, © He 


bought Dunkirk : and "your - Lordſhip knows how 


great a clamour was raiſed on that occaſion againſt . 
your noble aneeſtor; as if he alone had been anſwe- 
rable for the meaſure; and his intereſt had been 


concerned in it. I have heard our late friend Mr. 


George Clark quote a witneſs, who was quite unex- 
ceptionable, but I cannot recall his name at preſent, 
who, many years after all | theſe tranſactions, and 


the death of my Lord Clarendon, afficined, that he 


earl of Sandwich had owned to him, mat he him- 


and miniſters, fer 
could not be good, I preſume to ſay ; but ſeveral, 
that might be plauſtble at that time, are eaſily gueſ · 
made as, many bad bargains as any young ſpend- 
thrift, for money, finding himſelf thus backed, we 
may aſſure - ourſctves,- was perempterily determined 
to ſell : and whatever your great grandfather's o- 


proof he was of opinion to ſell. When the reſolu- 
tion of ſelling was once taken, to whom could che 

ſale be made? To the Dutch? No. This mea- 
ſure would have been at leaſt as impolitic,' and; in 
that moment, perhaps, more odious than the other. 
To the Spaniards ?- They were unable to buy: and; 
as low as their power was ſunk, the principle of op- 
e 12 * 
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that the Spaniards, who were forced to make peace with 
Portugal, and to renounce; all claim to that crown, 
four or. five years afterwards, might have been in · 
duced to take this reſolution then; if the regaining! 
Dunkirk without any expence had been à condition 
pftopoſed to them; and that the Portugueſe, Wh 
- notwithſtanding their alliance with England and the 
indirect ſuccours that France afforded them, were 
little able, after the treaty eſpecially, to ſupport a war 
againſt Spain, might have been induced to pay the 
price of Dunkirk, for ſogreat an advantage as ladet, 
ate peace with Spain, and the extinction of all foreign 
pretences on their crown. But this ſpeculation con- 
cerning events ſo long ago paſſed is not much to the: - 
purpoſe here. I proceed therefore to obſerve, that 
- notwithſtanding the ſale of Dunkirk, and the ſecret 
leanings of our court to that of France, yet England: 
was firſt to take the alarm, when Lewis the four- 
teenth invaded the Spaniſh Netherlands in one thou» 
ſand fix hundred and fxty-ſeven: and the triple al- 
liance was the work of an Engliſh miniſter,” It was 
time to take this alarm ; for from the moment that 
the king of France damen right to the county of 
Burgundy, the duchy of Brabant, and other porti · 
ons of the Low Countries as devolved on his queen 
by the death of her father Philip the fourth, he 
pulled off the -maſk entirely. Volumes were writ- 
ten to eſtabliſh, and to refute this ſuppoſed right. 
Your Lordſhip no doubt will look into a controver- 
iy that has employed ſo many pens and ſo many 
ſwords ; and I believe you will think it was ſuffi- 
ciently. bold in the French, to argue from cuſtoms, 
that regulated the courſe” of Private ſucceſſions in 
certain 
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certain provinces, to a right of ſucceeding to the ſo⸗ 
vereiguty of thoſe | provinces : and to aſſert the 
diviſibility f the | Spaniſh/ monarchy, wich the 
ſame breath with which they aſſerted the jade viſi 


| bility of their ow]; although che proofs in one 


caſe were juſt as good as the proofs in the other, 
and the fundamental law of indiviſibility was at leaſt 
as good a law in Spain, as either this or the Salique 
law was in France. But howerer proper it 
might be for the French and Auſtrian pens to en- 
ter into long diſcuſſions, and to appeal, on this 
great occaſion, to the reſt of Europe, the reſt of Eu- 
France, which no ſophiſms, no quirks of law, could 


evade. Spain accepted the renunciations as à real 


ſecurity: France gave them as ſuch to Spain, and in 
effect to the reſt of Europe. If they had not been 
thus given, and thus taken, the Spaniards would not 
have married their Infanta to the king of | France; 
whatever diſtreſs: they might have.endured by the 
prolongation -of the war. | Theſe renunciations were 
renunciations of all rights whatſoever to the whole 
Spaniſh monarchy, and to every part of it. The 
provinces: claimed by France at this time were parts 
of it. To claim them, was therefore to claim the 
whole; for if the renunciations were no bar to the 
rights accruing to Mary Thiereſa on the death of her 
father Philip the fourth, neither could they be any 
to the rights that would accrue to her and her chi · 


cond : an unhealthful youth, and who at this in- 


ſtant was in immediate danger of dying: for to all 
the complicated diſtempers he brought into the 


world with him, the ſmall-pox was added. Your 
5 1 
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| fy and ſecure effectually the obſervation of the con- 
_ ditions then made. The league of the Rhine was 
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Lordhip' ſees how the fatal contigency of uniting 
the two monarchies of France and Spain ſtared man- 


ind in the face ; and yet nothing, that I cam tMùte Vꝛ; . 


ber, was done to prevent it: not ſo much a8 gun 


_ ranty given; or a declaration made to aſſert che un: 


lidity of theſe. renunciations, and for ſecuring the - 


effect oi them. The triple alliance indeed ſtopped * 


treaty of · Aix la Chapelle. But England, Sweden, 
and Holland, the contracting powers in this alliance, 
ſeemed to look, and probably did look, no farther. 
France kept a great and important part of what the: - 
cannot fay with any propriety that ſhe conquered :.-. / 
and the Spaniards-were obliged to ſet all they ſaved” 
to the account of gain. The German branch of 
Weſtphalia, as I have ſaid already. Lewis the 
fourteenth” maintained, during many years, the in- 
fluence theſe treaties had given him amoaug the prin 
ces and ſtates of the empire. The famous capitu- 
lation made at Frankfort on the election of Leopold, | 
who ſucceeded Ferdinand about the year one thou -· 
the intrigues of France: and the power of France 
was looked upon as the fole power that could rati- 


not renewed, I believe, after the year one thouſand 
fix hundred and fixty-fix; but though this leagur 
was not renewed, yet ſome of theſe princes and 
— n in. "Geir" ao Par" with 

France: 


* * 
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in all their little courts, diſpoſed them | 
the princes of Germany ſhewed no alarm at he 
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= : whilſt others took new erigagethents on pars 
occaſions, according as private and ſometimes 
— paultry intereſts, and COIL 


growing ambition and power of Lewis the Four · 
teenth, but contributed to encourage one, and to- 
confirm the other. In ſuch 4 ſtate of things the 
German branch was little able to aſſiſt the Spuniſſi· 
branch agahiſt France, either in the war that ended 
by the Pyrenean treaty, or in that we are ſpeaking: 
of here, the ſhort war that bega in one thouſarid ſia 
hundred and fixty - ſeten, and was ended by the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in one thouſand fix; 
hundred and ſicty- eight. But it was not this 
alone that diſabled the *Emperdur: from acting 
with vigeur in the cauſe'of his family then, nor thay. 
has rendered the hobſe of Auſtria a dead weight 
upon all her allies ever ſince] Bigotry, und its in- 
ſeparable; companion cruelty; as well as the tyranny 
and avarice of the court of Vienna, created in thoſs: 
days, and has maintained in our's, almoſt a perpe- 
tual diverſion of the. imperial arms from all effectual 
oppoſition to France. l mean to ſpeak of the trou- 


bles in Hungary. Whatever they became in their 


progreſs, they were cauſed originally by the uſur - 
pations aud perſeeutions of the Emperour: and when 
the Hungarians were called rebels firſt, they were 
called ſo for no other reaſon than this, that they. 


would not be ſlaves. The dominion of the Empe- 


rour being leſs ſupportable than that of the Turks, 

this unhappy people opened! a. door o the latter to 

infeſt the empire, inſtead of 2 
what 
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what it had beep before, a barrier againſt the Ono 
man power! France became a ſure, though ſecret; 
ally of the Turks, as well as the Hungarians, and 
has found her account ia it, by keeping the Etüpe- 
roar in perpetual alarms on that fide, white ſhe has 
mmi nn andthe Liow eee 
other. Thus we ſaw; thirty two years ago, the 
arms of France and Bavaria in poſſeſſion of Puſſau, 
and the malecontents of Hungary in the ſuburbs of 

Viedna. In a word, when Lewis the Four tient 
made the firſt eſſay of bis power, by the war of one 
thouſand ſix hundred and fixty-ſeven, and ſonnded, 
as it were, the councils of Europe cohcerning his 
pretenſions on the Spaniſſi ſueceſſion, he found hi? 
pomer to be great beyond what his neighbours or 
even he perhaps thought it: great by the wealth, 
and greater by the united ſpirit of his people; great - 
er fill by che ill: policy, and- divided intereſts that 
governed thoſe ho had a ſuperiour common inter - 
eſt to oppoſe him. - He found that the members of 
the triple alliance did not ſee, or ſeeing did not think 
proper to on that they ſaw; the injuſtice, and the 
conſequence of his pretenſiona. They contented 
themſelves to give to Spain àn act of guaranty for 
ſecuring the execution of the treaty of · Aix la Chas - 
pelle. He knew even then how ith the ' gaaranty” 
would be obſerved by two of them at leaſt, 'by* 
England and by Sweden. The treaty itſelf was 
nothing more than a compoſition between the bully* 
and the bullied,, Tournay, and Liſle, and Doway,”. - 
and other places that I have forgot, were yielded 
to him: and he reſtored the county of Burgundy, 


according to the. option 4 
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the iacereſt"and the expectatlon too of the Butch, 
when an option was forced upon her. The King of 

Spain eompounded for bis poſſeſſion: bur the Em- 
perour compounded at the fame time for his ſyccef- | 


ſion, by a private eventual treaty of partition, which 


the Commander of Gremonville and the Count of 
Averſberg ſigned” at Vienna. The fame Leopold, 
who exclaimed ſo loudly, in one thouſand fix hund- 

red and ninety-eight, agaiuſt any partition of the 
— and refuſed to ſubmit to that 
which England and Holland had then made, made 
one himſelf in one thouſand fix hundred and fixty- 
eight, with ſo little regard to theſe two powers, that 
e e mann; te mt 
France. | 

There is ce een i el Ge 
2s Lewis the Fourteenth had upon this occaſion, 
and ſuch à face of affairs in Europe, rang hh 
hopes, raiſed his ambition: and if, in making peace 
at Aix la Chapelle, he meditated a new war, the 
war of one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy-two; 
the preparations he made for it, by negotiations in 
all parts, by allances wherever he found ingreffi 
and by che increaſe of his forces, were equally proof 
of ability; induſtry; and power. I ſhall not deſcend 
into theſe particulars: your Lordihip will find them 
pretty well detailed in the memorials of that time. 
But one of the alliances he made I muſt mention, 
though 1 mention it with the utmoſt regret and in- 
dignation. England was fatally engaged to act a 
part in this conſpiracy againſt the peace and liberty 
of Europe, nay, againſt her on peace and her own 
liberty ; for a bubble's part it was, . equally wicked 
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2 n the terms eue ns 
the French arms was u be choke, the. ten wo 


barrier of Holland was to be br New. r 


Joined our counſels aud aur arms to thoſe of France, 
in a project that could not be carried on at all, as 
it was eaſy to foreſee, and as the event ewed, un- 


Jels it was carried on againſt Spain, the Emperour, 


and moſt e princes of Germany, as well as the 


Dutch; and and which could not be carried on ſucceſs · 
fully, without leaving the ten provinces entirely t 


the mercy of France, and giving her pretenge and 
opportunity of ravaging the Empire, and extending 
ber conqueſis on the Rhine. The medal of Van 
Beuninghen, and other pretences that France took 
for attacking the ſtates of the Low Countries, Were 
ridiculous, They impoſed on nd one; * the 


7 object of Lewis the Fourteenth was manifeſt tio 


_ But what. could a, king of mean 
. — the Second had reaſons of reſentment,againſ} 
the Dutch, . and juſt ones too no doubt. Among 
the reſt, it was not eaſy, for him to forget the af- 
front he had ſuffered, and the loſs he had ſuſtained, 
when, depending on the peace that was ready t 
be ſigned, and that was ſigned at Breda in Ju 
he neglected to fit out his fleet ; and when that of 
H olland,, commanded by Ruyter, with Cornelius de 
Wit on board, as deputy or commiſſioner of the 
Nates, burat his ſhips. at .Chatham in. June, The 
famous perpetual edict as it was called, but did nat 
prove 
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prove in the vent,” -#pdinft the election of a ſtate- 
holder, "Which John de Wit promoted, carried, and 
obliged the Prince Gf Otange to fwear to maintain a 
very few days after the concluſion 6f- the peace at 
Breda, might be another motive in the breaſt of 
King Charles the Sceond: as'it was certainly a pre- 
tence of teveuge o the Dutch, or at leaſt on the De 
Wits und ene Lotvefleiu faction, that ruled almoſt 
deſpotieally dab comb Sweat. But it ir plain 
that neuher theſe Fedſons," nor others of a more an- 
dent Gate, Wetermüned mm to this alliance with 
Franck j ſince he don tracted 'the- triple alliance with- 
in four or five months after the two events, I have 
mentioned, happened. What then did be mean ? 
Did e wean to acquire one of the ſeven provinces, 
zad divide them, as the Dutch had twice treated 
for the div iſion of the ten, with France? 1 believe 
not; but this 1 believe, that bis inclinations were 
farourable to the Popiſh intereſt in general, and 
that he meant to make himſelf more abſolute at 
home ; that be thought it neceſſary to this end to 
humble the Dutch, to reduce their power, and per- 
haps to change Le Wim of their government; to 
deprive his ſubjects of the correſpondence with a 
neighbouring Proteſtant and free ſtate, and of all 
hope of ſuccour and ſupport from thence in their op- 
poſition to bim; in a word, to abet the deſigns of 
France on the continent, that France might abet his 
deſigns on his own kingdom. This, 1 ſay, I be- 
keve ; and this ! ſhould venture to affirm, ff I had 
in my hands to produce, and was at liberty to quote, 
the private relations 1 have read formerly, draw up 
by thoſe who were no enemies to fuck deſigns, aud 
Vo. I. 4 0 
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on the authority of thoſe who. were parties to them. 
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But whatever King Charles the Second meant, er. 


But this charge, — ouſtcapy/be nth 
to him alone. Thoſe who were nearer the danger; 
thoſe who were expoſed to the immediate attacks of 
France, and even thoſe who were her rivals for the 
ſame ſucceſſion, having either aſſiſted her, or ens 
gaged to remain -neuters, a ſtrange fataliry:provai 
ed, and, produced ſuch a conjuncture as can hardly. 
be paralleled n hiſtory. Xour Lordlhip will. ob- 


ſerve with. aſtoniſhment, even in the beginning of 
the year one thouſand ſix hundred and ſeventy: two, 


all the neighbours of France acting as if they had no- 


thing to fear from her, and ſome as if they had 
| much to hope, by helping ber to oppreſs the, Datch, 


and ſharing with her the ſpoils of that common+ 
wealth. Delenda i Carthago, ern, 
land, and ſeemed too a maxim on the continent. 
In the courſe of the ſame year, you will obſerve 


| that all theſe powers took the alarm, and began-to 


unite in oppoſition to France. Even England thought 
it time to interpoſe in favour of the Dutch. The 


conſequences of this alarm, of this ſudden tum in 


' the policy of Europe, and of that which happened 
| by the maſſacre of the De Wits, and the clevation 


af the Prince of Orange, in the government of the 


ſeven provinces, ſaved theſe provinces, and ſtopped 
the rapid progreſs of the arms of France, Lewis 


the Fourteenth indeed ſurpriſed: the ſeven provinces | 


in this war, as he had ſurpriſed the ten in that of 
one thouſand fix hundred and ſixty- ſeven, and ra- 
vaged defenceleſs countries with armies ſufficient to 
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conquer them, if they had been prepared to reſiſt. 


In the war of one chouſand fix hundred and feventy-- 


two, he bad lintle/leſs- than one hundred und 'fiſty 
thouſand men on foot, beſides the bodies of Eng- 


liſh, Swiſs; Italians; and Swedes, that amounted to 


thirty or forty thouſand more. With this mighty 
force he took forty places in forty days, impoſed ex- 
travagant conditions of peace, played the monarch. 
a little white at Utrecht; and as ſoon as the Dutctr 


by the example of the Prince of Orange and the 
hopes of ſuccour, refuſed theſe conditions, he went 


| back to Verſailles, and left his generals to carry on 


his enterprize : which they did with ſo little ſucceſs, 
that Grave and Maeſtricht alone remained to him of 
all the boaſted conqueſts he had made; and even 
theſe he offered two years afterwards to reſtore, if 
by that conceſſion he could have prevailed on the 
they were not yet diſpoſed: to abandon their allies 3 
for allies now they had. The Emperour and the 
King of Spain had engaged in the quarrel againſt 
France, and many of the princes of theempire had 
done the fame. Not all. The Bavarian continued 
obſtinate in his neutrality, and, to mention no more, 
the Swedes made- a great diverſion in favour of 
France in the Empirez where the Duke of Hanover 
abetted their deſigns as mnch as he could, for he 
was a zealous partizan of France, though the 
other princes of his houſe acted for the common 
cauſe. I deſcend into no more/particulars. The 
war that Lewis the Fourteenth” kindled by attacking 


in {0 nolent a manner the Dutch commonwealth, 
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and by making ſo arbitrary an uſe of his firſt ſucceſs, 
became general, in the, Low Countries. iu Spain, in 
Sicily, on the Upper and Lower Rhine,” in Den- 
mark, in Sweden, and in the provinces of Gei many 
belonging to theſe two erowns; on the Mediterra- 
nean, the Ocean; and the Baltic... France ſupported 
this war with advantage on every ſide : and when 
your Lordſhip conſidets in what manner it: was. car- - 
ried on againſt her, you vill not be ſurpriſed that 
ſhe did ſo. Spain had ſpirit, but too Jittle frtngth 
to maintain her/power in Sicily, where Meſſiaa had 
revolted; to defend her frontier on that ſide of the 
Pyrenees ; and to reſiſt the great efforts of be 
French in the Low Countries. The Empire: was 
divided; and, even among the princes who acted 
againſt France, there was neither union ig heir 
councils, nor concert in their: projects, 1 
| preparations, nor vigour in exetution : and, 40 ſay” 
the truth, there was not, in the Whole confederacy, 
a man whoſe abilities could make him a match for the 
Prince of Conde or the Marſhal of Turenne; nor 
many who were in any degree equal to Luxemburg, 
Crequi, Schomberg, and other generals of inferiour 
note, who commanded the armies of France. The 
Emperour took this very time to make new inva- 
ſions on the liberties of Hungary, and to - opprels 
bis Proteſtant ſubjects. The Prince of Orange alom 
acted with invincible firmneſs, like a patriot, and a 
hero. Neither the ſeductions of France nor thoſe of 
England, neither the temptations of ambition-nor 
thoſe of private intereſt, could make him ſwerve 
from the true intereſt of his country, not from the 
common intereſt of re He: had raiſed more 
: Leges, 


defeats. were manifeſtly due in great meaſure to cir- 
cumſtances on bim: and that ſpirit, 


bis own. He. had difficulties in bis own common - 


wealth ; the governours of the Spaniſh Low Coun- 
tries croſſed his meaſures ſometimes; the German 
allies diſappoioted and broke them often : and it is 
dot improbable; that he was frequently betrayed. He 


was ſo perhaps even by ,Souches,” the Imperial ge- 
neral; a Frenchman according to Bayle and a pen- 
ſioner of Louvgis according to common report, and 
very ſteong appearances. He: had not het credit and 


authority ſuſſicient to make him a centre of union to 


a whole couſederacy, the ſoul that animated and di- 
rected fo great a body. He: came to be ſuch after - 
wards; but at the time ſpaken-of he could not take - 
ſo great a part upon him. No other. prince or ge- 


neral was equal to. it ; and the conſequences of this - 


defect appeared almoſt in every operation: - Fe 
was ſurrounded by a multitude of enemies, : all in- 

tent to demoliſn her power. But, like the builders - 
of Babel, they ſpoke, different languages: and as 
thoſe gauld; not build, theſe could not demoliſh, for 
want of underſtanding one another. France. im- 
proved this. advantage by her arms, and more by her 
negotiations. Nimeghen Was, after Cologn, the 
ſcene of theſe. England was the mediating power, 


aue knen vet whethes our Charkes the Second id | 
not ſerve. her purpoſes more-uſefully. in the latter, 
e 
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ſieges, and loſt. more battles, it was faid, than any 
general. of bis age had done. Be it ſo. But his 


independent 
which even theſe defeats could not depreſs, was all | 
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acting as her ally.” The Dutch were induced to 
ſign a treaty with him, that broke 'the'confederaey; 
and gave great —_— to France: for Ihe pure 
porte of! it Was to 68} 15 e France und N e make 
peace on 2 plan to" propoſed to them, and n 
mention was made in it of the other allies that L fe- 
member. The Dutch were glad to get out 'of an 
expenſive war. France promiſed to reſtore "Mae 
tricht to them, and Maeſtricht Was the only place 
that remained unrecovered of All they had oft. "They 
dropped Spain” at Nitneghen; as they had aröpped 
France at Munſter; but many cir cum ſtances concur- 
red to give a much worſe grace to their abandoning | 
of Spain, than to their abandoning of France. 1 
need not ſpecify them. This only 1 would ob- 
ſerve: when they made a ſeparate” peace at Munſter, 
they left an ally who was in condition tb carry on 
the w-ar alone with advantage, and they preſumed to 
impoſe no terms upon him: when they made 4 ſe· 
parate peace at Nimeghen, they abandoned an ally 
who was in no condition to carry on the War alone; 
and who was reduced to accept whatever terms the 
common enemy preſcribed. In their great diſtreſs in 
one thouſand ſix hundred and ſcventy- three "7 

engaged to reſtore Maeſtricht to the Spas 8 
as it ſhould be retaken? it Was hôtf retak kn, add 
they accepted it for themſeclves af che price Sf te 
ſeparate peace they made with Fründe. Te- Duten 
had engaged farther, to male neither pebee Hor 
truce with the King of France, till that priticel Ch. 
ſented to reſtore to Spain all he had conquered ide 
the Pyretiean treaty," But, far ffem K this 
— in any tolerable" degree, Lewis out. 
E © teen 
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reenth acquired, by the plan impoſed on Spalacat 
Nimeghen, beſides che Couoty of Rurgundy, f 
many other countries and to uns oll the ide of. tha 
ten | Spaniſh * provinces, tliat theſt, added td thi 
places he kbpr of thoſe which had been yielded; $6 
bim by the treaty of Alx la Chapelle (fot ſome of 
little conſequerice he reſtored) put into his hands the 
principal ſtrength of that barrier, again ſt which we 
goaded ourſebes almoſt to death in. the laſt great 
war 3 and made good the ſaying} of the marſhaliof 
Schombergs*thati to attack this barrier was to take 
the beaſt by his horus. I know very / well What may 
be ſaid to excuſe the Dutch The emperour was 
more intent to tyrannize his ſubjects on one ſide, 
than-to.idefend them bn the other. He attempted 
little againſt France, and the little he did attempt 
was ill: ordered, and wotſe Exceed. Ihe aſſiſty 
ance of the princes of Germany was often uncer. 
tain, and always Expenſive; Spain was alread; inr 
debted to Holland for great ſums ; greater ſtill: myſt 
be advanced tob her if the war continued and ex- 
perience ſhewed that France was able, and wond 
continue, to prevail againſt hen preſent enemies. 
The triple league had ſtopped) ber progreſs, ab r 
bliged her to abandon the county of Burgundy; 
but Sweden! us now engaged in the war on the 
ſide of Hrance, s EngH4¹d had bech in the hegin- 
ning of t a⁵England was nom privately favon- 
rable to het intereſt, as Sweden had ſheen in the 
beginning of it. The whole ten ptovinces 
would -tave been ſubdued in the] conrſen of- a 
few camp more and it was better for 
Spain und the Duich too that part. ſhould be, ſa- 
red by accepting ar dort. of: compoſition; than) da 
D ã | W 
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; whole be riſqued by refuſing it. This might de al · 
ledged to :excuſe the conduct of the States General, 
i impoſing hard terms on Spain; in making none 
for their other alſies, and in ſigning alone: by which 
Reps they gave France an opportunity that he im- 
proved with great dexterity of management, the op- 
portunity of treating with the confederates - one by | 
one, and of beating them by detail in che 
if I may fo fay, as ſhe had oſten dome in the Gekd; 
1 ſhall not compare theſe reaſons,” which were but 
two well founded in fact, and muſt appear plauſible. 
at leaſt, with other conſiderations that might be, 
and were at the time; inſiſted upon. I confine - 
myſelf to a few obſervations, - which every knowing 
and impartial man wmuſt admit. Your-\Lord(hiy - 
will obſerve, firſt, that the fatal principle of com- 
pounding with Lewis the fourteenth, from the time - 
that hit pre tenſions, his power, and the uſe he 
made of it, began to threaten Europe, prevailed 
till more at Nimeghen than it had prevailed at Ain: 
ſo that although he did not obtain to the full all he 
attempted; yet the domiuions of France were by 
common conſent, on every treaty, more and more ex · 
tended ; her barriers on all ſides were more am mote 
ſtrengthened ; thoſe of her neighbours were mote and 
more weakened ; and that power, which was t aſſert 
one day, againſt the reſt of Europe, the pretended | 
rights of the houſe of Bourbon to the Spamiſn me- 
narchy, -was more and more eſtabliſhed, and render - 
ed truly formidable in ſuch hands at leaſt, during 
the courſe of the firſt eighteen years of the period. 
Your Lordſhip will pleaſe to obſerve, in the-ſecond 
place, that che extreme weakneſt of one brauch ef 
Auſtria, andthe eee conduct pf both; 'the 

poverty 
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poverty of ſome of the: priuces of the empies] REP) 


the falſe notions, and, to ſpeak as plainly of m/ 


the De Wits: as they were to be condemned möſt 
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the diſunion, and, to ſpeak” plainly, the mercenary 
policy of all of them; in ſfiort, the confined views, 


own as of other nations, the iniquity! of the councils 
of England, not .only hindered the growth of this 
power from being ſtopped in time, but nurſed. it up 
into ſtrength almoſt inſuperable by any future c- 
federacy. A third obſervation is this: If the-exous 
ſes made for the conduct of the Dutch at Nimeghen 
are not ſufficient, they; too muſt come in for their 
ſhare in this condemnation, even after the death of 


juſtly, during that adminiſtration, for abetting and 
favouring France. If theſe excuſes, -grounded on 
their inability to purſue any longer a war, the prins 
cipal profit of which was to acerue. to their conſede· 
rates, for that was thei caſe after the year one thous 
ſand fix hundred and ſeventy- three, or one thouſand | 
ſix hundred and ſeventy - four, and the: principal bure 
then of which was thrown on them by their confes - 

derates ; if theſe are ſufficient, they ſhauld not have I 
acted, for decency's fake: as well as out of :good 
policy, the part chey did act in one 'thouſand ſever 
hundred. and eleven, and -one thouſind ſeven: Run - 
dred and twelve towards, the late queen, who had 
complaints of the ſame: kind, in a much higher des» 
gree and with circamſtances much more 2ggravating, 
to make of them, of the emperour, and of alb the 
princes of Germany ; and who was far from treats 
ing them and their other allies, at that time, as they 
treated Spain and their other allies in one thouſand | 


ſix handres and ſeventy- eight. Immediately after 
the 


War 
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the Dutch had made their peace, that of Spain wu 
ſigned with France. The emperour's treaty with 
his crown and that of Sweden was conduded ia the 
following year: And Lewis the fourteenth being 
now at liberty to affiſt his ally, whilſt he had tied 
up the powers with whom he had treated from af- 
ſiſting theirs, he ſoon forced the king of Denmark 
and the elector of Brandenburg to reſtore all they 
had taken from the Swedes, and to the 
peace of the north. In all theſe treaties hb gave 
the law, and be was now at the higheſt point of 
his grandeur. He contioued at this point for ſeve+ 
ral years, and in this heigth of his power he-prepd- 


red thoſe alliances againſt it, under: the weight of 


which be was. at laſt well gh oppreſied ; and wight 
have been reduced as-low as the general intereſt oi 


Earope required, if ſome of the cauſes, which work» 
ed now, had not continued to work la his favour; 
and if his enemies had not proved, in their ture 


of fortune, as de a proſperity had rendered. 


An. 
| After be bad made peace with all the powers with 
when hs tas been in war, he continued to ves 
doth Spain and the empire, and to extend his con» 
queſts in the Low Countries, and on the Nine, 


ehambers of Metz and of Briſach, where. his own. 
ſubjects were proſecutors, witneſſes, and judges all 
at once. Upon the decifions of theſe tribunals, he: 
ſeized into his own hands, under the notion of de- 
pendencies and the pretence of reunions, whatever. 
towns or diſtricts of country tempted his ambition, 
or ſuited his conveniency: and added, n 


both by the pen and the ſword. He erected the 


b 
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by other-means, in the midſt of pence, more terri- N 
tories to thoſe: the late treaties had yielded to Him, 
than he could have got by continuing the war. He 
acted afterwards, in the ſupport of all this, without 
my bounds: or limits. | His glory'was à reaſon for 
attacking Holland in one thoufand ſix hundred and 
ſeventy · two, and his cooveniency a reaſon for many 
| of che attacks he had made on others afterwurds. 
He took Luxemburg by force 3 he ſtole Straſburg; 
he bought Caſal: and, whilſt he waited the oppor - 
tunity of acquiring to his family the crown of Spain, 
he was not without thoughts, nor hopes perhaps, 
of bringing into it the imperial crown likewiſe, Some 
of the cruelties he exerciſed” in the empire may be 
aſcribed to his diſappointment. in this view: 7+ Toy 
ſome of them; becauſe in the war that ended by the 
treaty of Nimeghen, he had already exerciſed many. 
Though the French writers endewour to ſlide over” 
them, to paliate them, and to impute them particu 
larly to the Engliſh that were in their ſervice; for 
eren this-6ne'of thelt' writers has the Front 46 "abs" 
vance : yet theſe cruelties, unheard. of among civili- - 
zed nations, muſt be granted to have been ordered 
by the counſels, and exetuted” by the arms of 
France, in the Palatinate, and in other parts, © 
If Lewis the fourteenth could have contented 
himſelf with the acquiſitions that were confirmed to 
bim by the treaties of one thouſand fix hundred and 
ſeventy-eight, and. one thouſand fix hundred and ſe- 
venty-nine, and with the authority and reputation 
which he then gained; it is plain that he would 
have prevented the alliances that were afterwards - 
formed againſt him, and that be might have regained 
his 
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his credit amongſt che fringes of the, empire; here 


he had. one /family-a[liadce-by: the Watriage of: hie 
bteother to the daughter of the:glefiot Balatine} and 


another. by that of his. ſon to: che i ſier of iihe Uets: 


tor of Bavaria ; hee Sweden was claſely attached 


to him, and where the ſame principles of, private 
iatereſt would have {ooh attached others as cloſely. 
He might have remained not only the principal hut 
the dinecting power of Eut ope, and haue held thiꝭ 


rapk with all, che glory imaginable, till the depth of 


the king of Spain, on ſome other object of great 
ambition, and determined him to act another part. 
But, inſtead of this, he continued to ven and pte, 
voke all thoſe Who were, unhappily for them, his 
neighbours, and that, in many inſtances, for trifles.. 
An example of, this kind occurs td me. On the 
death of the duke of Deux Ponts, he ſeized that lit» 
tle. inconſiderable duchy, without any regard to the 


_ indiſputable. right of the king of Sweden, to the 


ſervices that crown had rendered him, or to the 
want he might have of that alliance hereafter. The 
conſequence was, that Sweden entered, with the 
emper our, the king of Spain, the elector of Bava- 
ria, and the States General, into the alſiande of 
guaranty, as it was called, about the year one thou- 
ſand ſix hundred and eighty· three, and into the fa- | 
mous league of Auſburg, in one thouſand _ ws 
dred and eighty-fix, 

Since I have mentioned this league, and anc 
we may date from it a more general, and more con- 
certed oppoſition to France, than there had been be- 
fore; give me leave to recall ſome of the reflectious 
chat have preſented themſelves to my mind, in con · 

ſidering 
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ſidering what T'have read, and what I have heard' re- 
lated, concerning the paſſages of that time. They 
will be of uſe to form our judgement concerning 
later paſſages. If the king of France became an ob- 


' jet of averſion on account of any invaſions he made, 


any deviations from public faith, any barbarities ex- 
erciſed where his arms prevailed, or the perſecution 
of his proteſtant ſubjefts ; the emperour deſerved: 
to be ſuch an object, at leaſt as much as he, on the 
ſame accounts. The emperour was ſo too, but with 
this difference relatively to the political ſyſtem of the 
welt : the Auſtrian ambition and © bigotry exerted 
themſelves ' in diſtant countries, whoſe intereſts 
were not conſidered as à part of this ſyſtem ; for 
otherwiſe there would have been as much reaſon for 
aſliſting the people of Hungary and of Tranſylvania * 
againſt the emperour, as there had been formerly | 


for aſſiſting the people of the ſeven united provinces 


2gainſt Spain, or as there had been lately for aſſiſt- 
ing them againſt France: but the ambition and bi- 
gotry of Lewis the fourteenth were exerted in the 
Low Countries, on the Rhine, in Italy, and in 
Spain, in the very midſt of this ſyſtem, if I may 
fay ſo, and with ſucceſs that could not fail to bee 
it in time. The power of the houſe of Auſtria, that 


had been feared too long, was feared no longer: 


and that of the houſe of Bourbon, by having been 
feared too late, was now grown terrible. The em- 
perour was ſo intent on the eſtabliſhment of his ab- 
ſolute power in Hungary, that he expoſed the em- 
pire doubly to deſolation and ruin for the fake of it. 
He left the frontier almoſt quite defenceleſs on the 
ſide of the RAG AGE: the inroads and * 
Vol.. I. 6 18 "of. 
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of France : and by ſhewing no mercy to the Hungas 
rians, not keeping any faith with them, he forced that 
' miſerable people into alliances with the Turk, who 
invaded the empire and beſieged Vienna. Even this 
event had no effect upon him. Tour Lordſtnip will 
find, that Sobieſki king of Poland, who had forced 
the Turks to raiſe the fiege, and had fixed the im- 
| perial crown that tottered on his head, could not 
prevail on him to take thoſe meaſures by which a+ 
lone it was poſlible to cover the empire, to teure 
the King of Spain, and to reduce that power who 
was probably one day to diſpute with him this 
prince's ſucceſſion. Tekeli and the malecontents 
made ſuch demands as none but a tyrant could re- 
fuſe, the preſervation of their ancient privileges, li- 
derty of conſcience, the convocation of a free diet 
\ if parliament, and others of leſs importance, All 
was in vain, The war continued with them, and with. 
the Turks, and France was left at liberty to paſh 
her enterpriſes, almoſt without oppoſition, againſt 
Germany and the Low Countries, The diſtrels . 
of both was ſo great, that the States General 
| ſaw no other expedient for ſtopping the progrels of 
the French arms, than a ceſſation of hoſtilities, or a 
tince of twenty years; ,which they negotiated; and 
which was accepted by the emperour and the king 
of Spain, on the terms that Lewis the fourteenth. 
| thought fit to offer. By theſe terms he was to re- 
main in full and quiet poſſeſſion of all he had acqui- 
red ſince the years one thouſand fix hundged and ſe- 
venty-cight, and one thouſand fix hundred and ſe- 
venty-nine ; among which acquiſitions that of Lux- 
emburg and that of Straſburg were comprehended, 
The conditions of this truce were ſo advantageous 
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Fravfe, that all her intrigues were employed to ob- 
tain a definitive treaty of peace upon the fame con- 
ditions, But this was neither the intereſt nor the 
intention of the other contracting powers. The im- 
perial arms bad been very ſucceſsful againſt the 
Turks, This ſacceſs, as well as the troubles that 
followed upon it in che Ottoman armies, and at the 
Porte, gave reaſonable expectation of concluding a 
peace on that fide; and, this peace concluded, the 
emperour, and the empire, and the king of Spain 
would have been in à much better poſture to treat” 
with France. With theſe views, that were wiſe and. 
jaſt, - the leagne of Auſburg was made between the 
emperour, the kings of Spain and Sweden as prin- 
ces of the empire, and the other circles and princes. 
This league was purely defenſive. An expreſs-ar-- 
ticle declared it to be fo: and as it had no other 
regard, it was not only conformable to the laws and 
_ conſtitutions. of the empire, and to the practice of 
all nations, but even to the terms of the act of 
truce fo lately concluded. This pretence therefore. 
for breaking the truce, ſeizing the. electorate of Co- 
logn, invading the Palatinate, beſteging Philipſburg, 
and carrying unexpected and undeclared war into 
the empire, could not be ſupported: nor is it poſs 
ſible to read the reaſons publiſhed by France at this 
time, and drawn from her fears of the imperial 
power, without laughter. As little pretence was 
there to complain, that the emperour :efuſed ro con- 
vert at once the truce into à definitive t eaty; fin e, 
it he had done ſo, he would have confirmed in a 
lump, and without any diſcuſſion, all the arbitrary 
Cecrees of thoſe chambers, or courts, that France 
| "+ had 
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had erected to cover her uſurpations ; and. would 
have given up almoſt à ſixth part of the provinces 
of the empire, that France one way or other had | 
_ poſſeſſed herſelf of. The pretenſions of the ducheſs- 
of Orleans on the ſucceſſion of her father, ahd her 
brother, which were diſputed by the then elector 
Palatine, and were to be determined by the laws and 


_ cuſtoms of the empire, afforded as little pretence 


for beginning this war, as aay of the former allega- 


tions. The exclufion of the Cardinal-of F urſten. 


berg, who had been elected to the archbiſhopric of 
Cologn, was capable of being aggravated: but even 


in this caſe his moſt chriſtian majeſty oppoſed his 


_ Judgement and his authority againſt the judgement 
and authority of that boly father, whoſe eldeſt | 
ſon he was proud to be called. In ſhort, the true 


— reaſon why Lewis the fourteenth began that crnel 


war with the empire, two years after he had con- 


cluded a ceſſation of boſtilities for twenty, was this: 


he reſolved to keep what he had got; and there- 
fore he reſolved to encourage the Turks to continue 
the war. He did this effectually, by invading Ger- 
many at the very inſtant when the Sultan was ſuing 
for peace. Notwithſtanding this, the Turks were 
in treaty again the following year: and good policy 
ſhould have obliged the emperour, ſince he could 
not hope to carry. on this war and that againſt 
France, at the fame time, with vigour and effect, 
to conclude a peace with the leaſt dangerous enemy 
of the two, The deciſion of his diſputes with 
France could not be deferred, his deſigns againſt the 
Hungarians were in part accompliſhed, for his ſon 
was declared king, and the ſettlement of that crown 

| in 
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his family was made; and the reſt of theſe, as well 
as thoſe that he rad againſt the Turks, might 
be deferred. But the councils of Vienna judged 
differently, and inſiſted even at this critical moment 
on the moſt exorbitant terms; on ſome of ſuch a 
. nature, that the Turks ſhewed more humanity and 
| a better ſenſe-of religion in refuſing, that they in 
4 aſking them, Thus the war went on in Hungary, 
and proved a conſtant diverſion in favour of France, 
during the whole courſe of that which Lewis the 
fourtcenth began at this time; for · the treaty of © 
Carlo witz was poſteriour to that of Ryſwic. The 
empire, Spain, England, and Holland engaged in 
the war with'France: and on them the emperour 
left the burthen of it. In the ſhort war of one 
thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty: ſeven, he was not ſo + - 
much as a party, and inſtead of aſſiſting the king of ' 
Spain, which, it: muſt be owned, he was in no 
good condition of doing, he bargained for dividing : 
that prince's ſucceſſion, as I have . obſerved above. 
In-the war- of one thouſand fix hundred and ſeven- 
ty- two he made ſome feeble efforts. In this of one 
thouſand. fix hundred and eighty eight he did ſtill 
leſs: and in the war which broke out at the begin- 
ning of the preſent century he did nothing, at leaſt 
after the firſt campaign in Italy, and after the en- 
gagements that England and Holland took by the 
grand alliance. In a word, from the time that ad 
oppoſition to France became a common cauſe in 
Europe, the houſe of - Auſtria bas been a clog-upon . 
it in many inſtances, and of conſiderable aſſiſtance to - 
it in none, The acceſſion of England to this cauſe, . 
which was brought about by the revolution of one - 
RS 2 thouſand : 
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thouſand fix hundred and eighty- eight, might have 
made amends, and more than amends, one would 
think, for this defect, and have thrown. e 
of power and of ſucceſs on the ſide of the confede - 
rates, with whom ſhe took part againſt Frahce, 
This, I ſay, might be imagined, without over-rat- 
ing the power of England, or undervaluing that of 
France; and it was . imagined at that time. How 
it proved otherwiſe in the event ; how France came 
_ triumphant out of the war that ended by the tregty 
of Ryſwic, and though ſhe gave up a great deal, 
yet preſerved the greateſt and the beſt part of her 
conqueſts and acquiſitions made ſince the treaties of _ 
Weſtphalia, and the Pyrenees ; how ſhe acquired, 
by the gift of Spain, that whole monarchy for one 
of her princes, though ſhe had no reaſon to expect 


the leaſt part of it without a war at one time, nor 


the great lot of it even by a war at any time; 3. in 
ſhort, how ſhe wound up Advantageouſly the am- 
bitious ſyſtem ſhe had been fifty years in weaving; 


how ſhe concluded a war, in which ſhe was de- 


feated on every ſide, and wholly exhauſted, with 
little diminution of the provinces and barriers acqui- 


red to France, and with, the quiet poſſeſſion c 
0 


Spain and the Indies to a prince of the houſe 
Bourbon: all this, my Lord, will be the ſubject of 
your reſearches, when you come down to the latter 
part of the laſt period of modern biſtory. n 
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your Loddibip will find, that the objects pro- 
poſed by the alliance of one thouſand ſix 
hundred and eighty-· nine between the Emperor and 
the States, to which England. acceded, and which 
was the foundation of the whole confederacy they 
formed, were no. leſs than to reſtore; all things ito 
the terms of the. Weſtphalian and, Pyrencan. treaties, 


by the war; . and to preſerve them i mn that ſtate, at- 5 
ter the war, by a defenſive. alliance and-guarantyigf 


the ſame confederate powers, againſh ' rance. . The 


particulat as well as general APE this engage” 


ment was plain enough: and i if it had, not been fa, 
the ſenſe of it would have been ſufficicdtiy deter- 


mined, by that ſeparate article, in which England 


and Holland obliged themſelyes to aſſiſt the,* AE 


of Auſtria, in taking and keeping poſſeſnog ol {the 
" Spaniſh, monarchy, whenever. the caſe; ſhould, hap- 
pen of the death of Charles, 1 the Second, wit 


„ lawful heirs.” This engagement was double, and | 


thereby relative to the whole: political ſyſtem of Eu- 
rope, alike affected by the power and pretenſions of 
France. Hitherto, the power of France had beet 


alone regarded, and her ons ſeemed to have 
been forgot: or to os e ſhould they. have 


been ee e as okappit 
whill Ev ope Was ſo v 
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conſtituted, that the ſtates, at whoſe expence ſhe 
Increaſed — power, and their friends and allies, 


thought that they did enough upon every occaſion-if : 


they made ſome tolerable compoſition with her? 


They who were not in circumſtances to refuſe con- 


fGrming preſent,” were little likely to take effectual 


- meaſures againſt future uſurpations. But now, as 
the alarm was greater than ever, by the outrages 
that France had committed, and the intrigues he 
had carried on; by the little regard ſhe had ſhewu 


to public faith, and by the airs of authority ſhe ud 


allumed twenty years: together: ſo was the ſpirit 
againſt her raiſed to an higher pitch, and the means 


of reducing her power, or at leaſt of checking it? 


were increaſed, The princes and ſtates who had 
neglected or favoured the growth of this power, 


which all of them had done in their turns, ſaw their 


etrour; ſaw the neceſſity of repairing it, and a 
that unleſs they could check the power of France, 

by uniting. a power ſuperiour to ber 8, it would de 

impoſſible to hinder her from ſucceeding in her great 
deſigns on the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. The court of 
England had ſubmitted, not many years before, to 
abet her uſurpations, and the King of England had 


ſtooped to ba her penſioner. But the crime was not 


national. On the contrary, the nation had cried 
out loudly againſt it, even whilſt it was committing « 


and as ſoon as ever the abdication of King James, 


and the elevation of the Prince. of Orange to the 


throne of England happened, the nation engaged 


with all imaginable zeal in the common cauſe of Eu- 
rope, to reduce the exorbitant power of France, to 
prevent her future and to revenge her paſt attempts; 
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for even a ſpirit of revenge, prevailed, and the war 
was x War of anger as well as of intereſt)! i: 
_  Unhappily this zeal was neither well conducted, 
nor well ſeconded It was zeal without ſucreſs in 
the firſt of the two wars that followed the year one 
thouſand ſix hundred and eighty eight, and zeal with= 
out knowledge, in both of them. I enter into no 
detail concerning the events of theſe two wars. 
| This only I obſerve o the firſt of them; that the 
| treaties of Ryſwic wete far from anſwering the ends 1 
I propoſed sad the engagements taken by the firſt 
grand alliance. The power of France, with reſpect 4 
to extent of | dominions'and ſtrength of barrier; was 
not reduced to the terms of the Pyrenean treaty; 
no not to thoſe of the treaty of Nimeghen. Los 
rain was reſtored indeed with very conſideruble vc · 
. ſer ves, arid the places taken or uſurped on the other 
1 ſide of the Rhine : but then Straſburg was yielded 
vp abſolutely to France by the Emperour, and by 
the Empire. The conceſſions to Spain were great, 
|; but ſo were the *conqueſts and 'the-encroachments Np 
made upon her by France, ſince the treaty of Nime- 
ghen: and ſhe got little at Ryſwic, I believe tiothing 
more than ſhe had ſaved at Nimeghen before. Hl 
theſe conceſſions; however, as well as the acknow - 
ledgement of King William, and others made by 
Lewis XIV. after he had taken Ath and Barcelona, 
even during the courſe of the negotiations, compared 
with the loſſes and repeated defeats of the allies and 
the ill ſtate of the confederacy, ſurpriſed the gene; 
rality of mankind, ho had not been accuſtomed ta 
ſo much moderation and genetoſity on the part 'of 
+ this prince. But the OY of the houſe of 
Ib Bourbon 


— oy 
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and, in leaving Spain, to leave all Europe in ſome 


nothing was prepared to oppoſe them : and the open- 
ing of this ſuceeſſion was viſibly at hand for 


Charles the Second had been in immediate danger of 
dying about this time. His death could not be a 


to be got with child bad proved ineffeRual; The 
league diſſolved, all the forces of the confederates 
difperſed, and many diſbanded ; France continuing 


armed, her forces by fea and land increaſed, and held 


in readineſs to act on all ſides, it was plain that the 


coafederates had failed in the firſt object of the 
grand alliance, that of reducing the power of France; 


by ſucceeding in which alone they could have been 


able to keep the ſecond engagement, that of ſeeur- 
ing the ſucceſſion of Spain to the houſe of Auſtria, 
After this peace, what remained to be done? Thy 
me whole nature of things there remained but three. 


To abandon all care of the'Spaniſh ſucceſſion was 
one; to compound with France upon this ſacceſſion./ 


vas another; and to prepare, like her, during the 


interval of peate, to make an advantageous war 


whenever Charles the Second ſhould die, was a: 


third. Now the firſt of theſe was to leave Spain, 


ſort at the mercy of France; fince whatever diſpo- 


fition the Spaniards ſhould make of their crown, 


they were quite unable to ſupport it againſt France; . 
fince the Emperour could do little without his al- 
lies 3 and fince Bavaria, the third pretender, could 
do ſtill leſs, and might find, in ſuch a caſe, his ac- 


count perhaps better in treating with the houſe of. 
Bourbon 
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remote event: and all the good queen's endeavours 
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Bourbon. than with that of Auſtria. More needs 


not be ſaid on this head ; but on the other two, 
which 1, ſhall conſider together, ſeveral facts are 
„57 
ceſſary to be made. hy 
We might have ram vo dands. ja. 
their own methods of policy, the councils of France, 
who made peace to diffolve the confederacy;. and 
great conceſſions, with very ſuſpicious generoſity, to 
gain the Spaniards :' we might. have waited, like 
them, that is in arms, the death of Charles the 
Second, and have fortified in the mean time the 
diſpoſitions of the king, the court, and people of 
Spain, againſt the pretenſions of France: We 
time after that, between the Emperour and the 
Turks, and have obliged the former at any rate to 
bave ſecured the peace of Hungary, and to have pre- 
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| pared, by theſe and other expedients, for the war 0 
; Wr the death of the 
. King of Spain. BG | 
. But all ſach-meaſures-were rendered impratiics- - 

* ble, by the Emperour chiefly... Experience had 

. ſhewn, that the powers who engaged in alliance 

; with him muſt expect to take the whole burden of 


his cauſe upon chemſelves; and that Hungary would 
maintain a perpetual diverſion-in favour of France, 
ſince he could nor reſolve to lighten the tyrannicab 
Joke he had eſtabliſhed in that country and in Tran - 8 
ſilrania, nor his miniſters to part with the immenſe \ 
confiſcations they had appropriated to themſelves. 


„ 
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1 Paſt experience ſhewed this: and the expericacs f 
* that followed of un very facally.. * | 
n. l 4 
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ther z there was not only little aſſiſtance to be en. 
pected from lim by thoſe who ſfiduld engage in his 
quarxel : he did them hurt of another kind, and de- 
prired them of many advantages by :falſe meaſures of 
policy and unſkilful negotiations. Whilſt the Jeath . 
of Charles the Second was expected almoſt daily, 
the court of Vienna ſeemed to have forgot the court 
af Madrid, and all the pretenſions on that icrowny 
When the Count d' Harrach was ſent thithet, the 
Imperial councils did ſomething worſe. The King | 
ef Spain Was rtady to declare the: -Archduke Ch Arles 
his ſucceſſour 3 he was deſirous to have this young 
prince ſent into Spain: the. bent of the people Was 
in favour. of Auſtria, or it had been fo, and might 
have been eaſily turned the ſame way again: at court 
no cabal was yet formed in favour of Bourbon, and 
4 very weak intrigue was on foot in favour of the 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria. Not only Cbarles might 
have been on the ſpot ready to reap the ſucceſſion; 
but a German army might have been there to defend 
it; for the court of Madrid inſiſted on having twelve 
thouſand of theſe troops, and, rather than not have 
them, offered -to contribute to the payment of them 
privately: becauſe it would have been too impopu- 
lar among the Spaniards, and too prejudicial to the 
Auſtrian intereſt, to have had it known that the 
Emperour declined the payment of a body of his 
owa troops that were demanded to ſecure that mo- 
narchy to his ſon. Theſe propoſals were half re- 
fuſed, and half evaded: and in return to the offer 
of the crown of Spain to the Archduke, the Impe- 
rial councils -alked the government of Milan for him. 
n it a Point 4 ſecure the 
W Laalian 
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| Italian provinces, and to leave to England and Hol- 
land the care of the Low Countries, of Spain, and 
| the Indies. By declining theſe propoſals the honſ® 
5 of Auſtria renounced in ſome ſort the whole ſucceſ- 

| | ſion: at leaſt the gave England and Holland reaſons, 

| whatever engagements theſe powers had taken, to 
q refuſe the harder taſk of putting her into poſſeſſion 

ö by force; when ſhe might, and would not, procure 
; to the Engliſh and Dutch, and her other allies, the 
Ip eafier tale of defending her in this poſſeſſion. 
* 1 ſaid that the meaſures mentioned above were 
rendered impracticable, by the Emperour chiefly, | 
8 "becauſe they were rendered fo nkewiſe by other cir- 
t cumſtances at the ſame conjuncture. A principal one 
t I ſhall mention, and it ſhall be drawn from the ſtate 
4 of our own conntry, and the diſpoſition of our peo - 

c ple. Let us take this up from King William's ae- 
i ceſſion to our crown. . During the whole progreſs 
that Lewis the Fourteenth made towards ſuch exor- 


d bitant power, as gave him well-grounded hopes of 
e acquiring at laft to his family the Spaniſh monarchy, 
e England had been either an idle ſpectator of all that 
n 


paſſed on the continent, or a faint and uncertain ally 
againſt France, or a warm and ſure ally on her 
ſide, or a partial mediator between her and the 
powers confederated in their common defence. The 
Revolution produced as great a change in our foregn 
conduct, as in our domeſtic eſtdbliſhment : and our 
nation engaged with great fpirit in the war of one 
thouſand fix hundred and eighty-eight. But then 
this ſpirit was raſh, preſumptuous, and ignorant, ill 
conducted at home, and ill ſeconded abroad : all 
which has been touched already. We eat” no 
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| long wars on the continent, nor been deeply con- 
cerned in foreign confederacies, ſince the fourteenth 
and. fifteenth centuries. The biſtory of Edward the 
Third, however, and of the firſt twelve or fifteen 
years of Henry the Sixth, might have taught us ſome 
general but uſeful leſſons, drawn from remote times, 
but, applicable to the preſent. So might the exam- 
ple of Henry the Eighth, who.ſquandered away great 
ſums for the profit of taking a town, or the honour 
of having an emperour i his pay; and hd divided 
afterwards by treaty the kingdom of France between 
himſelf and Charles the Fifth, with ſucceſs fo little 
anſwerable to ſuch an undertaking, that it is hard: to 


believe bis Imperial and Engliſh Majeſty were both - 


in earneſt, If they were ſo, they were both the 
bubbles of their preſumption. But it ſeems more 
likely that Henry the Eighth was, bubbled on this oc- 
caſion by the great hopes that Charles held out to 
flatter his vanity: as he had been bubbled by his 
father-in-law Ferdinand, at the beginning of his 
reign, in the war of Navarre. But theſe refletions 
were not made, nor had we enough conſidered the 
example of Elizabeth, the laſt of our princes who 
had made any conſiderable figure. abroad, and from 
whom we might have learned to act with vigaur, 
but to engage with caution, and always to propor- 
tion our aſſiſtance according to our abilities, and the 
real neceſſities of our allies. The frontiers of France 
were now fo fortified, her commerce and her naval 
force were ſo increaſed, her armies were grown. fo 
numerous, her troops were ſo diſciplined, ſo inured 
to war, and ſo animated by a long courſe of ſuc- 
ceſsful campaigns, that they who looked on the ſitu · 
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ation of Europe could not fall to fee how difficult 
the enterpriſe of reducing her power was become, 
Difficult as it was, we were obliged, on every a. 

count, and by reaſons of all kinds, to engage in it: 

but then we ſhould have engaged with more fore- 
caſt, and have conducted ourſelves in the manage · 
ment of it, not with leſs alacrity and ſpirit, but 
with more order, more cxeonomy, and a better ap- 
plication” of our efforts. But they who governed 
were glad to engage vs at any rate: and we enter- 
ed on this great ſcheme of action, as our nation is 
too apt to do, hurried on by the ruling paſſion of 
the day. I have been told by ſeveral, who were on 
the ſtage of the world at this time, that the genera- 


mu of our people believed, and were encouraged to 


believe, the war could not be long, if the King was 

vigorouffy ſupported : and there is a humdrum ſpeech 
of a ſpeaker of the Ffonſe of Commons, 1 think, 

who humbly defired his Majeſty to take this oppor- 
tunity of reconquering his ancient duchy of Aqui- 
tam. We were ſoon awakened from theſe gaudy 
dreams. In ſeven or eight years no impreſſion had 
been made on France, that was beſieged as it were 

on every ſide: and after repeated defeats in the 
Low Countries, where King William laid the prin - 
cipal ſtreſs of the war, his ſole triumph was the re · 
taking of Namur, that had been taken by the 
French a few years before. Unſuſtained by ſucceſs 
abroad, we are not to wonder that the ſpirit flag - 
ged at home; nor that the diſcontents of thoſe who 
were averſe to the eſtabliſhed government, uniting 
with the far greater number of thoſe who diſliked 
the adminiſtratzou, inflamed the general diſcontents 
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of the nation, oppreſſed with taxes, .pillaged by. 
| uſurers, plundered at fea, and diſappointed at land. 


As we run into extremes always, ſome would have 


continued this war at any rate, even at- the ſame. 
rate: but it was not poſſible they ſhould prevail inn 
fach a ſituation- of affairs, and ſuch a diſpoſition of 
minds. They who got by the war, and made im- 
menſe fortunes by the neceſſities of the public, were 
not ſo numerous nor ſo powerful, as they have 
been ſince. The moneyed intereſt was net a. 
rival able to cope with the landed intereſt. either in 
the nation or in parliament. The great corporations 

that had been erected more to ſerve the turn of party, 


than for any real national uſe, aimed indeed even then 


at the ſtrength and influence whieh they have ſince 
acquired in the legiſlature ; but they. had not made 
the ſame progreſs by promoting national corruption, 
as they and the court have made ſince. In ſhort,: . 
the other extreme prevailed. The generality of peo - 
ple grew as fond of getting out of the war, as they, 
had been of entering into it: and thus far perhaps, 
conſidering how it had been conducted, they were 
not much to be blamed. But this was not all; for- 
when King William had made the peace, our mar- 
tial ſpirit became at once ſo pacific, that we ſeemed 
reſolved: to meddle no more in the affairs of the con- 
tinenr, at leaſt to employ our arms no more in the- 
quarrels that might ariſe there: and accordingly we- 
reduced our troops im * to ſeven” thouſand” 
men. 
L have ſometimes conſidered; in refleAing on theſe” 
| paſſages, what I ſhould have done, if I had fat in 
parliament at that time; and have been forced to 
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own myſelf, that 1 ſhould have voted for diſband- 
ing the army then f as I voted in the following par- 
lament for cenſuring the -pitrition-treaties. / 1 am + 
forced to own this, becauſe I remember how imper- 
fect my notions were of the ſituation" of Europe 


„ in that extraordinary criſis; and how much I ſaw the 
| rue intereſt of my ou country im an half light. 
5 But, my Lord, 1 own it with ſome ſhame ; becauſe * 
in truth nothing could be more abſurd than the con- 
duct we held. What ! becauſe we had not redu- 


ced the power of France by the war, nor excluded 
= the houſe of Boarbory from the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, - 
| nor compounded with her upon it by the peace; 
A. and becauſe the houſe of Auſtria had not helped her- 
ſelf,; nor put it into our power to help ber with 
more advantage and better proſpect of ſucoeſs were 
we to leave that whole ſucceſſion open to the inva- 
5 ſions of France, and to ſuffer even the contingency 
| to ſubſiſt, of ſeeing thoſe monarchies united ? What! 
becauſe it was become extravagant, after the trials 
ſo lately made, to think ourſelves any longer enga- 
ged by treaty, or obliged by good policy, to put 
the houſe of Auſtria in poſſeſſion of the whole Spa- 
niſſi monarchy, and to defend her in this poſſeſſion 
7 by force of arms, were we to leave the whole at 
the mercy of France? If we were not to do io, if 
we were not to do one of the three things that 1 ſaid 
above remained to be done, and if the Emperour 
put it out of our power to do another of them with 
advantage; were we to put it ſtill more out of our 
power, and to wait unarmed for the death of the 
King of Spain? In ſine, if we had not the proſpect 
o diſputing with France, fo ſueceſifully as we might 
| Q 3 bare 
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have had it, the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, whenever it 
ſhould be open; were we not only to ſhew by diſ- 
arming, that we would not diſpute it at all, but to 
cenſure likewiſe the ſecond of the three things men 
tioned above, and which King William put in prac- - 
Lice, the compounding with France, to prevent if 
poſſible a war, in which we were averſe to engage? 
Allow me to puſh theſe reflections a little further, 
and to obſerve to your Lordſhip, that if the propo> 
ul of ſending the Archduke into Spain had been ac- 
cepted in time hy the Imperial court, and taken ef- 
fect and become a meaſure of the confederacy, that 
war indeed would have been protracted; but France 
could not have hindered the paſſage of this prince 
and bis German forces: and our fleet would have 


been better employed in eſcorting them, and in co- 


vering the coaſts of Spain and of the dominions of 
that crown both in Europe and in America, than it 
was in ſo many unmeaning expeditions from the bat- 
tle of La Hogue to the end of the war. France in- 
dend would have made her utmoſt efforts to have 
had ſatisfaction on her pretenſions, as ill-founded as 
they were. She would have ended that war, as 
| we began the next, when we demanded a reaſona- 
ble ſatisfaction for the Emperour: and though 1 
think that the allies would have had, in very many 
reſpects, more advantage in defending Spain, than 
in attacking. France ; yet, upon a ſuppoſition that 
the defence would have been as ill conducted as the 
attack was, and that by conſequence, whether 
Charles the Second had lived to the | concluſion. of 
this war, or had died before it, the war muſt have 
ended in ſome partition or other; this partition 
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would have been made by the Spaniards themſelves, 


AE 


would have. compounded on theld, wich an Auen 
prince on the throne, juſt as they compounded, and 
probably much better than they compounded, on 
the pretenſions we ſupported againſt them, when 
they had a prince of Bourbon on their throne, 
France could not have diſtreſſed the Spaniards, nor 


have over run their monarchy, if they had been unit- 


ed; and they would have been united in this caſe; 
and ſupported-by the whole confederacy : as we dif- 


treſſed both France and them, | over-run their mo- 
narchy in one hemiſphere, and might have done fo 
in both, when they were diſunited, and ſupported 


by France alone. France would not have acted, in 
ſuch negotiations, the ridiculous part which the Em- 
perour acted in thoſe that led to the peace of U- 
trecht, nor have made her bargain worſe by neglect · 
ing to make it in time. But the war ending as it 
did, though I cannot ſee how King William conld 
avoid leaving the crown of Spain and that entire mo- 


narchy at the diſcretion of Lewis the Fourteenth, - 


otherwiſe than by compounding to prevent a new 
war he was in no ſort prepared to make; yet it is 


undeniable, that, by conſenting to a partition of their 


monarchy, he threw the Spaniards into the arms of 


France. The firſt partition might have taken place, 


perhaps, if the Electoral Prince of Bavaria had lived, 
whom the French and Spaniards too would have 
ſeen much more willingly than the Archduke on the 
throne of Spain. For among all the parties into 
which an OO 08 divided in one thouſand fix 


hundred 
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made, that of Auſtria was grown the: weakeſt; by 
the diſguſt taken at a German queen, and at the 
 rapacity. and inſolence of her favourites. The 
French were looked upon with eſteem and kind - 
neſs at Madrid; but the Germans were become, or 
growing to be, objects of contempt to the miniſters, - 
and of averſion to the people. The electoral prince 
died in one thouſand ſix hundred and 9 
The ſtar of Auſtria, — ue 

_ obſtacles to the ambition of that houſe, 
as the elector expreſſed himſelf in the —— —_ of 
his grief. The ſtate of things changed very much 
by his death. The archduke was to have Spain 
and the Indies, according to a ſecond partition: and 
the Spaniards, who had expreſſed great reſentment 
at the firſt, were puſhed beyond their bearing by this. 
They ſoon appeared to be ſo ; for the ſecond treaty 
of partition was ſigned in March one thouſand ſeven - 
hundred; and the will was made, to the beſt of 
my remembrance, in the October following. 1 ſhall- 
not enter here into many particulars concerning theſe 
great events. They will be related faithfully, and 
L hope fully explained, in a work which your Lord- 
ſhip may take the trouble very probably of peruſing 
* ſome time or other, and which I ſhall rather leave, 
than give to the public. Something however muſt 
be ſaid more, to continue and wind up this ſumma- 
ry of the latter period of modern hiſ torx. 
France then ſaw her advantage, and improved it 

no doubt, though not in the manner, nor with the 
circumſtances, that ſome lying ſcriblers of memori- 
als and anecdotes have advanced. She-had ſent one 
of the ableſt men of her court to that of Madrid, 
the 
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the- Marſhal of Harcourt, and ſhe had ſtipulated 
in the ſecond treaty of partition, that the 
archduke ſhould go neither into Spain nor the du- 
chy of Milan, during the life of Charles the ſecond- 


She was willing to have her option between a treaty. | 


and a will. By the acception of the will, all king 
William's meaſure's- were broke. He. was ,unpre» 
pared for war as much as When he made theſe trea- 
ties to prevent one; and if he meant in making 
them, what ſome wiſe, but refining men have ſuf- 
pected, and what 1 confeſs I: ſee no reaſon. to be- 
lieve, only, to gain time by. the difficulty of execut · 
ing them, and to prepare for making war, when · 


ever the death of the king of Spain ſhould alarm we; 


mankind, and rouze his-own fubje&ts out of their 
inactivity and neglect of foreign intereſts: if ſo, be 
was diſappointed in- that too ; for France took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole monarchy at once, and with u- 
niverſal concurrence, at leaſt without oppoſition. or 
difficulty, in favour of the Duke of Anjou- By- 
what has been obſerved, or hinted rather very 

ſhortly, and | fear a little confuſedly, it is plain that 
reducing, the power of France, and ſecuring the 


whole Spaniſh ſucceſſion to the houſe of Auſtria, 
were too points that king William, at the head of 


the Britiſh and Dutch commonwealths, and of the 
greateſt confederacy Europe had ſeen, was obliged: | 
ro give up. All the acquiſitions that France cared to 
keep for the maintenance of her power were con- 
firmed to her by the treaty. of Ryſwic : and king 
William allowed, indireQly at leaſt, the pretenſions 
of the houſe of Bourbon to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 
as Lewis the fourteenth allowed, in the ſame man- 
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ner, thoſe of the houſe of Auſtria, by the treaties 
of partition. Strange fituation! in Which no ex- 
pedient remained to prepare for an event, viſibly 
fo near, and of ſuch vaſt importance às the death f 
the king of Spain, but a partition 1 monarchy, 
without his conſent, or his knowledge ! If king” 
William had not made this partition, t emperour” | 
would have made one, and with as lithte regard to 
trade, to the barrier of the ſeven” provinces, or to- 
the general fyſtem of Europe, as had been ſhewtd 
by him when he made the private treaty with France 
already mentioned, in ohe thouſand x hundred 
and ſixty- eight. The miniſters of Vienna were not 
wanting to inſinuate to thoſe of France overtures of 
a ſeparate treaty, as more conducive to their com- 
mon' intereſts than the acceſſion of his imperial maje- 
ſty to that of partition. But the councils of Verfailles © 


Judged very-ceaſonably, that a partition made _—- = 


England and Holland would be more effectual than 

any other, if a partition was to take place: and r 

ſuch a partition would be juſt as effectual as one 
made with the emperour, to furniſn arguments to 

the emiſſaries of France, and motives to the Spaniſh: 
councils, if a will in favour of France could be ob- 

tained, I repeat it again; I cannot fee what King 

Willa could do in ſuch circumſtances as he found 
himſelf in after thirty years ſtruggle, except what 

he did: neither can I ſee how he could do what he 
did, eſpecially after the reſentment expreſſed by the 
Spaniards, and the furious memorial preſented by 
Canales on the concluſion of the firſt treaty of par- 

tition without apprehending that the conſequence”: 
| . 2 be a will in favour of France. He was in 
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vherein no one good meaſure remains to be taken; 
and out of which he left the two nations, at the 
head of whom be had been ſo long, to fight, and 


negotiate een and their ne as well 


a8 they could. 

When this will _ y ons and 3 Lewis 
the fourteenth had ſucceeded, and the powers in 
oppoſition: to him had failed, in all the great objects 
of intereſt; and ambition, which they had kept in 


ſight for more than forty years; that is, from the 


beginning of the preſent period. The actors chan- 


ged their parts in the tragedy that followed. The 


power, that had ſo long and ſo cruelly attacked, 
was now to defend, the Spaniſh- monarchy: and 
the powers, that had ſo long defended, were now 
to attack it. Let us ſee how this was brought a- 
bout; and that we may ſee it the better, and make 
a better judgement of all that- paſſed from the death 
of Charles the ſecond to the peace of Utrecht, let 
us go back to the time of his death, and conſider 
the circumſtances that formed this complicated ſtate 


of affairs, in three views; a view of Tight, AP | 


of policy, and a view of power. 

The right of ſucceeding to the crown "of Spain 
would have been. undoubtedly in the children of Ma- 
ria Thereſa, that is, in the houſe of Bourbon; if 


this right bad not been, barred by the ſolemn tenun -: 


ciations ſo often mentioned. The pretenſions of 
the houſe of Auſtria were founded on theſe renun · 
ciations, on the ratification of them by the Pyrene - 


an treaty, and the confirmation of them by the will 
of Philip ths fourth. The pretenſions of the houſe 
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of Bourbon were founded on a ſuppoſition, it was 
indeed no more, and a vain one too, that theſe re-- 

, nunciations were in their nature null. On this foot 
the diſpute of right ſtood during the life of Charles 
- the ſecond, and on the fame it would have continu - 
ed to ſtand even after his death, if the renuntiations 
nad remained unfhaken ; if his will, like that of his 
father, had confirmed chews; and had left the crown, 
in purſuance of them, to the. houſe of _ Auſtria, 
But the will of Charles the ſecond, annulling theſe 
renunciations, took away the ſole foundation of the 
Auſtrian pretenſions ; for, hewever this act might 
be obtained, it was juſt as valid as his father's, and 
was confirmed by the univerſal concurrence of the 
| Spanith nation to the new ſettlement he made of 
1 that crown. Let it be, as I think it ought to be, 
8 granted, that the true heirs could not claim againſt 
= renunciations that were, if I may ſay fo, conditions 
iS of their birth: but Charles the ſecond had certainly 
Þ as good a right to change the courſe of ſucceſſion a- 
| greeably to the order of nature and the conſtitution 
1 of that monarchy, after his true heirs were born, as 
38 Philip the fourth had to change it, contrary to this 
f order and this conſtitution, before they were born, 
; or at any other time. He had-as good a right, in 
| ſhort, to diſpenſe with the Pyrenean treaty, and to 
5 ſet it aſide in this reſpect, as his father had to make 
1 it: ſo that the renunciations being annulled by that 
j : party by the Pyrenean treaty who had exaCted them, 
| | they could be deemed no longer binding, by virtue 
bi g of this treaty, on the party who had made them. 
Wo, The ſole queſtion that remained therefore between 
theſe rival houſes, as to right, was this, whether 
| the 
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the partitiog/-treaties bbliged him to adbere: to | the 


them ; rather than to depart from a compoſition he 


had made, on ptetenſions that were diſputable then, 


but were how out off diſpuge ? It may be ſaid, and 
it was ſald, that the treaties of partition being abſo⸗ 
lute, without any condition or exception relative to 


any diſpoſition the king of Spain had; made, or might 


make of, his-ſucceſſion; in favour of Bourbon or Au- 
ſtria ; the diſpoſition made by bis will, in favour of 
the Duke of Anjou, could not affect the engage 
ments ſo lately taken by Lewis the fourteen in theſe 
treaties, nor diſpenſe with a literal: obſervation of 


them. This might be true on ſtrict principles of 


juſtice; but I apprebend that none of theſe powers, 
who exclaimed fo loudly againſt-the.perfidy of France 
in this caſe, would have been more ſcrupulous in a 
parallel caſe. The maxim ſinmmum jus eft fumma in- 


juria would have been quoted, and the rigid letter 


of treaties would have been ſoftened by an equitable 
interpretation of their ſpirit and intention. His im- 
perial majeſty, above all, had not the leaſt colour 
of right to exclaim againſt France on this occaſion 3 


for in general, if his family was to be ſtripped of all 
the dominions' they have acquired by breach of faith  * 


and means much worſe-than the acceptation 'of the 
will, even allowing all the invidious circumſtances 
imputed to the conduct of France to be true, the 


Auſtrian family would: ſipk- from their preſent gran- 


devr to that low ſtate they were in two or three 
VoL. I. R e 


the engagements. taken by Lewis the fourteenth i in 


terms of the laſt of them in all cents, and to de- 
prive his family of iht ſucceſſion which: the king of 
Spain opened, and the Spaniſti nation affered to 
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had conſtantliy refuſed! o accede to '/the'treaties'of 
partition, or to ſubmit to the diſpoſitions made by 
them, had not the leaſt plauſible pretence to obje@ - 
to Lewis the fourteenth, that he departed "from 
them. Thus, I think, cthe right of the two houſes 
| ſtood on the death of Charles the ſecond: ' The 
rigtt of the Spaniarde, an independent mation} 4 
regulate their own ſueceſſion, or to weceive the 
prince whom their dying monarch had called te It; 
and the right of England and Holland: 0 tezulew 
this ſucceſſion, to divide, and parcel out this mo- 
narchy in different lots, it would be equally fooliſh 
to go about to eſtabliſh.” One is too evident, the 
other too abſurd, to admit of any proof. But e- 
nough has deen ſaid concerning right, which Was 
in truth little regarded by any of the parties con- 
cerned immediately or remotely in the whole ecùrſe 
of theſe proceedings. Particular intereſts were a 
lone regarded, and theſe were purſued as am- 
bition, fear, reſentment, and vanity directed! 1 
mean the ambition of the two houſes contend- 
ing for ſuperiority of power; the fear o Eng- 
land and Holland leſt this ſuperiority ſhould bes 
come too great in either; the reſentment of Spain 
at the diſmemberment of that monarchy projected 
by the partition treaties ; and the vanity of that na- 
tion, as well as of the princes of the houſe of Bour- 
bon : for as vanity mingled with reſentment to make 
the will, vanity bad a Went ſhare in berry 
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view of policy. The policy of the Spatiſh councils 


was this. They could not brook that their monar- 
chy ſnould be- divided: 
ſed ſtrongly in the will ol Charles the ſecond, where: - 
he exhorts his ſubjects not to ſuffer any: diſmember- 
ment or diminution of a | monarchy founded by his 
predece ſſors with fo much glory. Too weak; to 
hinder this diſmemberment by their on ſtrength, 
too well appriſed of the little force and little views 
of the court of Vienna, and their old allies having 
engaged to procure this diſmemberment even by 
force of arms; nothing remained for them to do, 
upon this principle, but to detach France from the 
engagements of the partition treaties, by giving their 
whole monarchy to a prince of the houſe of Bourbon. 
As much as may have been ſaid concerning the ne · 
gotiations of France to obtain a will in her favour, 
and yet to keep in reſerve the advantages ſtipulated 
for her by the partition · treaties, if ſuch a will could 
not be obtained, and though | am perſuaded that the 
Marſhal of Harcourt, who helped to procure this will, 
made bis court to Lewis the fourteenth as much as the 
marſhal of Tallard, who negotiated the partitions; yet 
it is certain, that the acception of the will was not 
2 meaſure-definitively taken at Verſailes when the 
king of Spain died. The alternative divided thoſe 
councils, and, without entering at this time into 
the argoments urged on each ſide; adhering to the 
partitions ſeemed the cauſe of A accepting the | 
will that of the houſe of Bourbon. | 
It has been ſaid by men of great age in the 
cotadivich n * Was 85 at thay 0 time by men 
we Wo! „ r i 
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as little fond of the houſe of Bourbon, or of the 
French nation, as their father's had been; that if 
England and Holland had not formed a confederacy- 
and begun a war, they would have made Philip the 
fifth as good a Spaniard as any of the preceding Phi- 
hips, and not have indured the influenee of French 


councils in the adminiſtration of their government: 


but that we threw them entirely into the hands of 
France when we began the war, becauſe the fleets 
and armies of this crown being neceſſary to their 
defence, they could not avoid ſubmitting io this in- 
fluence as long as the ſame neceſſity continued; and; 
in fact, we have ſeen that the influenee laſted' no 


longer. But notwithſtanding this, it-muſt be con- 


feſſed, that a war was unavoidable. The immedi- 
ate ſecuring of commerce and of barriers, the pre · 


venting an union of the two monarchies in ſome. 
future time, and the preſervation of a certain de- 2 


gree at leaſt of equality in the ſcales of power, were 


points too important to England, Holland, and 


— 


the reſt of Europe, to be reſted on the mode - 


ration of French, and the vigour of Spaniſh councils 
under a prince of the houſe of France, If farisfac- 
tion to the nouſe of Auſtria, : to whoſe rights Eng · 
land and Holland ſhewed no great regard whilſt they 
were better founded than they were ſince the will; 


had been alone concerned; a drop of blood fpilt; 


or five ſhillings ſpent in the quarrel, | would have 
been too much profuſion. But this was properly 


the ſcale into which it became the common intereſt 
to throw all the weight that could be taken out of 


that of Bourbon. And therefore your Lordſhip 
will find, that when negotiations with D'Avaux 


— 


were 
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were ſet on foot in Holland to prevent à war, or ra- 
cher on our part to gain time to ptepare for it, in 
which view'the Dutch and we had both acknow- 
ledged Philip king of Spain; the great article we 
in ſiſted on was, that reaſonable ſatisfaction ſhould 
be given” the emperour, upon his pretenſions found 
ed on the treaty of partition.” We could do no o- 
therwiſe ; and France, who offered to make the 
treaty of Ryſw ie the foundation of that treaty, could 
do no otherwiſe than refuſe to conſent that the N 
of partition ſhould be ſo, after accepting the will, 
and thereby engaging to oppoſe all partition or diſs 
memberment of the Spaniſh ' movarchy4. I ſhould 
mention none of the other demands of England and 
Holland, if I could neglect to point out to your 
Lordhip's- obſervation, that the ſame artifice was 
employed at this time, to-perplex the more a nego- 
tiation that could not ſucceed on other accounts, as 
we ſaw employed in the courſe of the war, by the 
Engliſh and Dutch miniſters, to prevent the ſuctels 
of negotiations that might, and ovght to have ſue 
ceeded. The demand I mean is that of a liberty 
„ not only to explain the terms propoſed, but td 
ez increaſe or amplify-them, in the courſe of the ne- 
* gotiation,” ' I do not remember the words, but 
this is the ſenſe, and this was the "mating, of he ; 
confederates in both caſes. | 
las the former, king William was en io 
begin the war by all the rules of good policy; ſince 
he could not obtain, nay ſince France could not 
pad that conjuncture, nor without being forced 
it by a war, what he was obliged by theſe very 
oe to 5 demand. He intended therefore nothing 
N. 3 Ft by 
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. by, this negotiation, if it may:;be-calle4 ſuch, but to 
 pre'erve. forms and appearances, and perhaps, which 
many. have ſuſpetted,. to have time-to, prepare, as I 
_ hinted juſt now, both ahrpad and at home, Many . 
things concurred to. favour. his preparations, abrond.; 
The alarm, that had been given by the. acceptatian 
of the will, was increaſed; by every ſtep that France 
made to ſecure the effect of it. Thus, for. iaſtance, 
the ſurpriſing and ſeizing. the Dutch troops, in the 2 
ſame, night, and at the ſame hour, that were diſp 

{ed in the garriſons of the Spaniſh Netherlands, 

not. excuſed by the neceſſity of ſecuring thoſe places 
to the obedience of Philip, nor ſoftened by the im- 
mediate diſmiſſion of thoſe troops. Tbe impreſſion 
it made was much the ſame as thoſe of the ſurpriſes 
and ſeizures of France in former uſurpations. No 
one knew then, that the ſovereignty of the ten pro- 
vinces was to be yielded up to the elector of Hava - 
ria: and every one ſaw that. there remained no lon- 
ger any barrier between France and the ſeven pro · 
vinces. At home, the diſpoſition, of the nation, was 
abſolutely turned to a war with France, on the 
death of king James the ſecond, by the acknowledge - 
ment Lewis the fourteenth made of his ſon, as king 
of England. I know what has been ſaid in excuſe 
for, this meaſure, taken, as I believe, on female im- 
portunity ; but certainly without any regard to pub- 
lic faith, to the true intereſt of France in thoſe cir- 
eumſtances, or to the true intereſt of the prince 
thus acknowledged, in any. It was faid, that the 
treaty, of Ryſwic obliging his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
only not to diſturb king William in his poſſeſſion, he 
Nun, without any violation of it, have acknow⸗ 


ledged 
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ledged this prince as king of i Eogland 3 e 
to · the political caſuiſtrꝝ of the Freneb, and the ex | 


_ ample: of France, who finds; no fault wich the 


powers that treat with the kings of, Fogland, 
,- kings of Eogland retan the tie. 
France; 'as- well as the example of 


tle of kings 


Spain, | who wakes no complaints that other ſtates - 


treat with the kings of France, altiough the kings 
of France retaia the title: of Navarre. But beſides 
that the examples are not appoſite, becauſe no other 
powers; acknowledge in form the king of England 
to be king of France, nor the+king of France to bo 
king of Navarre ; with what face could the French 
excufe this meaſure? Could they excuſe it by ur- 
ging that they adhered to the ſtrict; letter of one arti- 
cle of the treaty of Ryſwic, againſt the plain mean- 
ing of that, very article, and: againſt; the: whole te- 
nour of that treaty; in the ſame breath with which 
they juſtified the acceptation of the will, by pre- 
tending they adhered-to the ſuppoſed ſpirit and ge» 
neral intention of the treaties of partition, in contra · 
diction to the letter, to the ſpeciſic engagements, 
and to the whole purport of thoſe treaties? This 
part of the conduct of Lewis the fourteenth may 
appear juſtly the more ſurpriſing, becauſe in moſt 
other parts of his conduct, at the ſame time, and in 
ſome to his diſad vantage, he acted cautiouſiy, en · 
deavoured to calm the minds of his neighbeurs, to 
reconcile Europe to his grandſbn's elevation, and to 
avoid all ſhew of beginning hoſtilities. 
Though King William was determined to. engage 
in a war with France and Spain, yet ene mend 
policy, that determined him to engage, 
him not to engage too deeply, The engagement | 
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taken in the grand alliance of one thouſand 'ſeyen 
hundred and one is, To procure an equitable and 
* reaſonable ſatisfaction to his Imperial Majeſty or 
his pretenſion to the Spatiſti ſueceſſion; and ffs | 
ficient ſecurity to the King of England, and-,ẽ 
States General, for their dominions, and for thbe 
% navigation and commerce of their ſubjects, and 
to prevent the union of the two monarchies of 
France and Spain.” As King of England, as 
Stateholder of e he neither could, nor & FH 
engage any further. It may be diſputed | pertias 
among ſpeculative politicians, whether the balance 6f 
power in Europe would have been better preſerved 
by that ſcheme of partition, which the treaties, and 
particularly the laſt -of them, propoſed, or by that 
which the grand alliance propoſed to be the object 
of the war? I think there is little room for ſuch a 
diſpute, as I ſhall have occaſion to ſay hereafter more 
expreſsly. In this place I ſhall only ſay, that the 
object of this war, which King William meditated; 
and Queen Anne waged, was a partition, by which 
2 prince of the houſe of Bourbon, already acknows 
ledged by us and the Dutch as King of Spain, was 
to be left on the throne of that diſmembered monar+ 
chy. The wiſdom of theſe couneils faw that xhe 
peace of Europe might be reſtored and ſecuted on 
this foot, and chat the liberties of eng 
in no danger. * Erol 
Phe ſcales of the butance of power will never 
exactly poized, nor in the preciſe point of . 
either diſternible or neceſſary to be diſcerned. It is 
ſufficient in this, as in other human affairs, that the 
n 1 we nating 
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_ cautions that good policy: ſuggeſts. But when they 
become great for want of this care and theſe precan-- 


tions, or by the force of unforeſeen events, more 


kl 
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be. A conſtant attention to theſe deviations is there- 


fore neceſſary. When they are little, their increaſe 
may be caſily prevented by early care and the pre- 


vigour- is to be exerted, and greater efforts to be 55 
made. But even in ſuch cafes; much reflection is 
neceſſary on all the circumſtances that form the con- 
juncture; leſt, by attacking with ill ſucceſs, the de- 
viation- be confirmed, and the power that is deemed? 
already exorbitant, beeome more ſe; and leſt, by: 
attacking with 8 whilſt- * ove ſcale"is pil-- | 
laged, too much weight of power be: thrown into 


the other, Io ſuch caſes, be who has conſidered - 


in the hiſtories of former ages, the ſtrange revolutions 
that time produces; and the perpetual flux and 20. 
flex of public as well as private fortunes, of king-+ 
doms and ſtates as well as of thoſe who govern or 
are governed in them, will incline to think, that if 
the ſcales can be brought back by a war, nearly, 
though not exactly, to the poiat they were at be- 
fore this great deviation from it, the reſt may be 
left to accidents, and ae une is- 
able to make of them. eie i 
When Charles the Fifth want ke Hee 1 his: 0 
power, and in the zenith of his : glory, when a King: 
of France and a Pope wete at once his priſoners; it 
muſt be allowed, that, his ſituation and that of his 
neighbours: compared, they had as much at leaſt to 
fear from him and from the houſe of Auſtria, as the: 
neighbours: of Lewis the Fourteenth had to i fear? 
from him and from. the. houſe, of Bourbon, . 
after 
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4 all his other ſucceſs, one of his grand children 
vas placed on the Spaniſh- throne- And yet among 
all the conditions of the ſeveral leagues againſkt 
Charles the Fifth, I de not remember that it ue 
ever ſtipulated, that . no peace ſhouldibe made with 
. him as long as he continued to be emperour and 
1 king of Spaia; nor as long as any Auſtrian” 
«<; prince continued capable of udhting-on-/His hog 
the Imperial and Spaniſh'crowns,”” ©. 

- If your Lordſhip'makes the application; :you wat 
| fnd:thet che Ai Sener 60 ſme cirrwitifionts" bitch 
not hinder this example from being very appoſite, 
and ſtrong: to · the preſent purpoſe. Charles the Fifth 
was Emperour and King of Spain; but neither was 
Lewis the Fourteenth King of Spain, dor Philip the 
Fifth King of France. That had happened - in one 
inſtance, Which it was apprehended might happen 
in the other. It had happened, and it was reaſen- 
ably to be apprehended that it might happen agala, 
and that the Imperial and Spaniſh” crowns” might 
continue, not only in the ſame family, bat on he 
fame heads; for meaſures were taken to fceute tho 
ſucceſſion of both to Philip the ſon of Charles. We: 
do not find however that any confederacy was forms 
ed, any engagement taken, nor any war made,” to- 
remove or prevent this great evil. The princes and 
Ntates of Furope contented themſelves to oppoſb the 
deſigns of Charles the Fifth, and to check the 
growth of his power occaſionally, and as intereſt in- 
vited, or neceſſity forced them to do; not conſtant⸗ 
ly. : They did perhaps too little againſt him, and 
fometimes too much for him: but if they did tao 
little of one kind, time and accident did the reſt; 
Diſtinct 
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ſits, creat- 


on the'abdleatien' of Charles the Fifth bit brother 
lucceeded, not his In; to the etppfte. The böuſe 
of Auſtria divided iht à Gerti and u Spatih 
branch: end if the two branches came tö have a 
mutual ĩufluence on one another, atid"frequenily- a 
common inteteſt, it wis hot - Ulf eie of Wem had 
fallen from grandevr, and til che other was father 
aiming ar It, chan in "poſſeſſion" f it. In Thor 
Philip wi# edged Nom the itipetfal throne by 
natural à progreſſion of "cauſes and effects, arifing 
not only in Germany but in his own family, that if 
a treaty had been made to exclude him from it in 
favour of Ferdinand, ſueh à treaty tight 2 been 
ſaid very probably to have eteebted ite. 
| The ptecaution 1 have theritibned} and e 
neglecded i in this caſe without any Silent the 
common cauſe of Europe, Was not negletted in the 
grand alliance of one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
one. For in that, one of the ends prapoſed by the 
war is, to obtain an effectual ſecurity againſt the 
contingent union of the/crowns of France and Span. 
The will of Charles the Second provides againſt the | 
fame contingency: and this great principle, of pre- | 
venting too much dominion and power from falling 
to the lot of either of the families of Bourbon or 
Auſtria, ſeemed to be agreed on all ſides; ſince in 
the-partition: treaty the ſame precaution was taken 
againſt an union of the Imperial and Spaniſh.crowng 
King William was enough piqued againſt tp] 
His ancient prejudices were ſtrong and well founded. 
He had been worſted in * over · reached in neo! 


tation, 
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| dock part in the war, either then, or afterwards, 
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tlaton, and; perſonally affronted by her Bnghaid 
and Holland were. ſufficientiy alarmed and animated, 
And a party was not wantingy even inf our iſland, 
ready to approve, any .cogagements he would have | 
taken againſt France and Spain, and in favour of the | 
houſe of Auſtria; though we were leſs concerned, 
by any national intereſt, than any other power that 


But this prince; was far from taking a part beyond 
that which the particular intereſts of England and 
Holland, and the general intereſts of Europe, neceſ 
farily required. Pique,muſt have no more a place 
than affection in deliberations of this kind. To have 
engaged to dethrone Philip, out of reſentment to 
Lewis the fourteenih, would have been a reſolution | 
worthy of Charles the twelfth king of Sweden, who 
crificed his country, his people, and himſelf" at 
laſt, to his revenge. To have engaged to conguẽ rr 
the Spaniſh monarchy for the houſe. of Auſtria, or 
to go, in favour of that family, one ſtep beyond 
thoſe that were neceſſary to keep this houſe on a 
+ foot of rivalry with the other, would have been, as 
1 have hinted, to act the part of a vaſſal, not of an 
lly. The former pawns his ſtate, and ruins his 
ubjects, for the intereſt of his ſuperiour Lord, per- 
haps for his Lord's humour, or his paſſion. theilat- 
ter goes no further than his own intereſts carry. him, 
nor makes war for thoſe of another, nor even for 
his own if they are remote and contingent, as if he 
fought pro/aris et focis, for his religion, liberty, and 
his property. Agreeably to theſe principles of good 
policy. we entered into the war that begun on the 
Gy of Charles the ſecond. but we ſoon departed. 
2h from 
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from them, As I ſhall have oc 
dering the ſtate of things, at this 


ture, in a view of ſtrongth. afl ue A rn A In 


Let me recill here what I have ſud me were 


elle. They who are in the ſinbing ſcale of the ba- 


lance of power do not eaſily/ nor οn, come eff 


rom the habitual projudicts> of f foperiortty- . 


ver their neighbours, nor from! tlie eenfidenet 
that ſuch. prejudices inſpirel Prom the year 
one thouſand fix hundred and ſixty- ſeven ti the 


end of that century, France: lad been conſtantly in 


arms, and her arms had been ſueceſsful! She bad 
ſuſtained a war, without any conſederates, "againft 


the principal powers of Europe confederated agftiaft 


ker, and: had bniſhed'-it! with advantage on every 
ide, juſt / before the death of the "king ef Spain. 
She: continued armed after the peace; by ta ant 


land. She äncreaſed her forces, Whilſt other natis 
ons reduced theirs ; and was ready to defend, Ur 
to invade; her neighbours, whilſt, their confederacy | 
being diſſolved, they were in no conditiot to invade 
her, and in a bad one to defend themſelves. Spain N 
and France had now one commen cauſe. Thee. 1 
lectors of Bavaria and Cologne ſopported it in Ger- 
many : the duke of Savoy was am ally, the duke of © 
Mantua a vaſſal of the two crowns"in Ttlys in 


word, appearances were formidable on that fide; 
and if a diſtruſt of ſtrength; on the ſide of the co 


federacy, had induced England und Holland to com · 
pound with France for a pattition of the Spaniin | 
ſucceſſian, there ſeemed to be ful greater reaſon 
for this diſtruſt after the acceptation of the will, we 


peaceable and ready ſubmĩſſion of the entire mon 


chy of Spain to Filip, and all the meafurcs taken - 
Vo I. I. | 8 to i. 
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bowerer, though great, was: not fo great as the 
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to-ſecure bim ih ibis poſfeſſion - Such -appeatances 
might well impoſe. - They did ſo on many, and on 
none more than on the French themſelves, h en- 
—_.- with great confidence and ſpirit in the war; 

| When they found it as they might well expect it 
would be, unavoidable. The firength of France 


French thought it, nor equal to the efforts they un · 
dertook to make. Their engagement, to maintaio 
the Spaniſh monarchy eatire under the 
Philip, exceeded their ſtrength. Our engagement, 
to procure ſome outſlłirts of it for the houſe of Aus 
ſttria, was not in the dame diſproportion to our 
ſtrength. If I ſpeak poſitively on this ocoaſion, yet 
I. cannot be accuſed of preſumption; becauſe, how 
diſputable ſoever theſe points might be when they 
were points of political ſpeculation, they are: ſuck 
no longer, and the judgement I make is dictated tio 
{inking | ſcale, when ſhe accepted the will. Her 
feale continued to ſink during the whole courſe of 
the war, and might have been kept by the peace as 
low as the true intereſt af Europe required: What 
I remember to have heard the duke of Marlborough 
fay, before he went to take on him the command 
of the army in the Low Countries in ene thouſand 
ſeren hundred and two, proved true. The French 
miſreckoned very much, if they made the ſame com- 
: pariſon between their troops and thoſe of their ene- 
mies, as they had made in precedent wars. Thoſe 
that had been oppoſed :to them, in the laſt; were 
raw for the moſt part when it began, the Britiſh 
particularly: bur they had been diſciplined, if I max 
ay fo, by their defeats. They were grown to be 
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had been diſbanded, yet they had been diſbanded 
lately: ſo that even theſe were eaſily formed anew, 
and the #pitit that had been raiſed continned in all., 


Supplies of men to recruit the armies were more 


abundaat on the ſide of the confederacy; than on- 
that of the two crowns : à neceſſary conſequeuce of 
which it ſeemed to be, that thoſe of the former would. 
grow better, and thoſe of the laiter worſe, in a 
long, extenſive, and bloody War. 1 believe it 


proved io; and if my memory does not deceive me, - 


the French were forced very early to ſend recruits to 


their armies, as they ſend flaves to their galleys. A. 


compariſon between thoſe who were to direct the 
councils, and to conduct the armies on both ſides, 


di taſk- it world become” me, tins! 10 undertake... 
The event ſhewed; that if France had had her 


Conde, her Turenne, or her-Luxemburg; 10 op- 
poſo to the conſederates; the confederates might 
have oppoſed to ber, with equal confidence, their 
Eugene of Savoy, their Marlborough, or their Sta- 


renberg. But there is one obſervation I cannot ſor- 


bear to make. The alliances were concluded, the 
quotas were ſettled; and the ſeaſon for taking the 
field approached, when King William died. The 
event could not fail to occaſion! ſome conſternation 
on one ſide, and to give. ſome hopes on the other; 
for, notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs with which he 
made war generally, he was looked upon as the ſole 
centre of union that could keep together the great 
confedetacy then forming: and how much the 
French feared, . from his life, had appeared a few - 
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they expreſſed on a falſe report of his death. A ſhort 


time ſnewed how vain the ſears- of ſome; arid the 
| hopes of others were. By his death, the Duke's 


Marlborough was, raiſed to the head of the-/artwy, - 
Aud: indeed of the.confederacy : Where he, a ne w]ãa 
private mao, a/ ſubjectʒ acquired by merit and by 


management a more decidiag influence, than high 
birth, confirmed authority, and even the crown of 


Great Britain, had given to King William: Not 
only all the parts ef that vaſt machine, the grand 


er rye deer and entire; but a 


. nodes inſtead of languiſhing+ or diſaſtrous 
campaigns, we ſaw every ſcene of the war full of ac 
tion. All thoſe wherein he appeared, and many of 
thoſe wherein he was not then an actor, but ubettior 


however of their action, were crowned. with the 


molt. tripwphant-ſuecels: I take with plenſure dus 


opportunity of doing juſtice to that great man, hoſr 
faults | knew, whoſe virtues I admired; and-wehoſe 
memory, as the. greateſt general, and as the greateſt 
miniſter that our country or perhaps any other has 
produced, 1 hongur. But befitles this, the oh 
ſervation I have made comes into my ſubject; ſince 
it ſerves to: point out to your Lordſhip the proof of 
what: I ſaid above, that France undertook too much, 
when ſhe -undertook to maintain the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy entire in the poſſeſſion of Philp: and that 


we undertook no more than what was proportiona- 

ble to our ſtrength, when we undertock to weaken 
that monarchy. by diſmembering it, in the hands f 
a prince of the houſe of Bourbon, u hich we hall 
ee dizavled by gt dr amg 
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t of them. It may be ſaid chat the great 
2 ——— ̃ ——-— int 
their generels were ſußeriour to her a, but not chat 
their forces and waer maul Acne we e 
that with the fame force with which ſhe was beaten, 
the might have bectt'viRtorious'; that if ſhe had 
been fo, or if the ſucceſs of the war had-waried, or 
deen leſs deciſive againſt her in- Germany, in the 
Low Countries, aud in Traly,” as it was ia Span, 
ber Hirengeh would have a1 o, and that | 4 
bande eu AGE e or 
With ne France could not long baue made even 
beamer the Kd ute enen: 
Holland bad done what it- is undeniable chey had 
ſtrength to don if besides pillaging I do not ey 
r6nqueriog, -the Spaniſh» Weſt dudies, they had bin- 
dered the French frem g the South Sea; 48 
they did Inno ning the Wl hel" of the 
war without the leaſt moleſtation; and from whence - 
they imported inte France it that time as much filver - 
and golck as- the. whole ſpecies of that kingdom 
moumted to- With this immenſe and conſtant. ſup- 
ply of wealth France was reduted in effect to bank! 
ruptcy before the end of the war. How fnuch 
ſooner muſt ſhe have been ſo, if thie ſupply had 
been kept from her) The confeſſion di Frabee ber- 
ſelf is on my ſide Obe Cohfeſſed ber inahility to 
ſupport · what ſñe had undertaken, when ſhe ſued 
for peace a8 early as the year one thouſand. ſeven 
hundred and ſin. She made bet uimoſt efforts to 
anſwer the expectation of the Spuntards, und to 
keep their monarchy entire. ' When'experience had 
gre oſha that 3 
ä F — 
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FE be, alls; on. the . pri 
alliance 60 Buy a8 France ſeemed, ro kater ben 


— that. excerded ber fireogid _—_ will 
find, my Eord, that her enemies. began to, flatter 

themſelves in their turn, and 10 form deſigns ,and 

take, angapements that, exceeded aheirss., Great 7 5 
tain was drawn; intg theſe cagagements hute hy lj 
ne; for I do not rememb any parliamentary 
glaration for continuing the war, till Philip ou 
be dethroned, before the year one., thouſand, ſeven 
hundred and ſix; and then ſuch a declaration was. 
judged neceſſary to ſecond the reſolution of our mi- 
giſters and our allies; in departing from the pxigei: 
ples of the grand alliance, and in propoſing not. on- 
ly the reduction of the, French, but the cou ſt gf ' 
the Spaniſh, mogargby, as the objects of the war. 
This: new plan had, taken place, and we had begun 
to act upon it, two ears beſore, when the treaty 
with Portugal was concluded, and the Archduke 
Charles, now! Emperour, was ſent into Portugal 
firſt, ; and into Catalonia afterwards — 
| wenne and ſupported as King of Spain. 
When qour Lordſhip peruſes the — aha 1 
times here ſpoken of, and conſiders the courſe and 
Denk -of the great war which broke out on · the death 
of che King, of Spain, Charles the Second, and Was | 
ended by the treaties of Utrecht and Radſtat; you 
will ting, that, in order to form a true jodgement o 
the whole, you. . muſt; conſider yery attegtively the 
great een by he new plan that I. havg 
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Stand allabce; relatively N 
Eutope and the particular intereſt; of 
country.. t will hot hetcauſe in cannat, be; 
chat all the ends af ithecgvn¹α alliance; might hard 

been obtained hy a peang int ane thouſand leren 


ſide z hut the in ward :ſt at :o that king wes als 
ready more exhauſted! thun ſit. c had qe hdehE?E) Dube 
went on igdeetl;-butidhe: Gaggrzed and deeled under 
the burden of the u Our coodities, penn e 
was nat quite ſo bad: but the charge 
of the wat incrented annually upon us. lt ne | 
dent that this change muſt continue to-4 

it w. noed c uidene th ν ee 
bear it without falling! ſoa imo uchi di ſtreſt und 
contracting ſuehi< debts; a uber! and felt 
and ſtill fecl. The Nutch neibber 2rbſtcained rs 
trade, non oye loadgd it withuaakes. 22> Fhey: won 
altered the proportiod oſ their quotas, / and were de- 
ficient· even after this-altetation ther. But, he.. 
ever, it muſt ba allowed, that they exterred cher 
hole ſtrenzth; and they andi pald the He 
charge of the way, Sioce therefore hy ſuch efforts 
as could not be 2 | 


lng, can requires France:was reduced, and 3 RT 


ends of the war were become nattainahle ; it wiltbe 


worth your -Lo-dihip's while to conſider why S 
cue uſe. w a eee the one. 
laude . 


hundred anch me lenendy net vecalt the , e BY 
chat, and of the precodant rears th r. Not it 
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Was not —— the Gifs; year lofi aeg 
Wen your- Lordſhip'confiders this, 'you will com- 
pate in your thoughts What the ſlate of Europe 
would have: been; und that of your 'own! country = 
might have been, if the plan of the grand 'alliance 
had been purſued; with the poſſible as well as der- 
tain; the contingent as well as neceſſary, conſequences 
of changing chis plan id the manner it was changed. 
You will. 3 1 —— 
— — — — 
mult be of the ſame opinion; you will be of opinion, 
Ethink; that the war was wiſe and juſt before the 
change, becauſe neceſſary to maintain that equality. 
amotg.1he- powers of Europe on which the· public 
peace and common proſperity depends : and dar it + 
 was-unwiſe and umjuſt after this change, becauſe un- 
neceſſary to this end, and ditected to other and 
oontrary ends. Tou Will be guided by undeniabe 
facts · to diſcover, through all the falſe colours which 
kave been laigg and which deceived many at the 
time, chat the war, after this change, became a war 
of paſſion; of ambition, of nvarice, and of private 
intereſt ; the private intereſt of particular perſons 
and particular ſtates; to avhich the general intereſt of 
Europe was ſacrificed ſo entirely, that if the terms 
inſiſted on by the confederates had been granted, nay 
if even thoſe which France was reduced to grant, in 
one thouſand ſeven. hundred and ten, had been ge- 
cepted, ſuch-a' new ſyſtem of power would” have 
been created as might have expoſed the balance of 


this power wa the peace of Europe 10. 
| troubles, . 
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glory we had 


caſion to lament the fate of Great Britain, id the 
midſt of triumphs that have beet ſbunded ſo Rigi. 
She bad triumphed indeed te che yeur one ihoufand 
ſeven hundred and ſix lncluſtvely : but what wert 
her triumphs: afterwards ? What! was her” ſucceſs af- 
ter ſbe-/proeceded on the new pla = I. ſhall fay 
ſomething on that head i νꝭe ly. Here Tet mie 
only ſay; that the glory of taking towns, and win- 
ning battles, is to be meaſured by the utility that 
reſults from thoſe victories. Victories, that bring 


honour to the arms, er beg ſhake 164th en 


cils; of & nation To win a battle, to take à tom, 
is the glory of a general, and of ad army. f tis 
in che oourſe of tlit 
war. But che glory of x dation ir to proportion the 
ends ſhe propoſes;) to her intereſt and Her ſtiengtirz 


the meabs ſhe-eriiploys'to: the ends flie propoſes, 
and the vigour ſhe emerts, to both Gf this glory, 
1 apprehend, we have had very lle u bouſf at af 


time, and particularly in the great con joncture sf 
which I am ſpeaking- Thie reaſas ef 'dmbltior, 
avarice, .| and private intereſt, H, the 
princes and: lates ofthe: confedefacy"to Wepart from 


the principles of the grand alliance, were nb dme 
for Great Britain. She bellker enpected nov Geffred | 


any thing more than what he'inight have obtained 
by adhering to thoſe principles, What hurrled ohr 


vation}then, . with ſo much ſpirit and. ardeur, in’ 


thoſe, of the new plats ? Your Lordſhip wit ict 


this queſſion to yourſelf believe; bythe W 


obſerve this in general, you — — f 


. | 


dessen of bit aaron geht 
ters; and the popularity that they, gave, if F m 
fay ſo, to the war z by agcient, and fre! veſent - 
ments, which the unjuſt and violent uſurpations in 
ſhort the whole conduct of Lewis the Fourteenth. 
for forty. years together, his haughty treatment of 
other princes and ſtates and even the ſtyle of his- 
court, had created; and, to mention no more, by 
a notion, groundleſs but prevalent, that he was ahl 
would be maſter, as long as his grandſor was King 
ſare taken, though the grand alliance ſuppoſed that 
there might, to prevent a future union of the two 
monarchies, as long as a prince of the houſe of 
Bourbon ſat on the Spaniſh throne. That ſuck a 
| Moves eve proved in'the- firſt confuſion 

of thoughts Which the death and will of Charles the- 
Second; produced. among the | generality of men 
who ſaw the fleets and armies of France take poſſeſ- 
ſion of all the parts of the Spaniſh monarchy, is not 
to be wondered at by thoſe that conſider how ill 
the. generality of mankind ate informed, how inca- 
pable they are of judging, and yet how ready 10 
Pronounce judgement; in fine, hom inconſiderately- 
they follow one another in any popular | opinion. 
which the heads of party broach or to which the 
firſt appearances of things have given occaſion. But, 
even at this time, the councils of England and Hol- 
land did not entertain this notion.': They acted on 
quite another, as might be ſhewn in many inſtances, 
if any other beſides that of the grand alliance was 
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and Aeted ind 
15 . upon i, 'we uſt tontlude 
Pn had other motives. | N 


theſe 3 for they knew, that as the 
beten qriven by the two treaties of partition to 
2 monarchy to ee ee ee 
a ſo they: were driven into the atms of France by the 
war that we made to force a third upon” them. 
we acted rightly on the principles: of the grand All 
ance, they acted rightly on thoſe of "the will: and 5 
if we ebuld not avoid making an offenſive war; at 
the expence of forming and maintaining à vaſt con- 
federaty, they could not avoid purchaſing the pro- 
tection and aſſiſtance of France in a defenſive war, 
and eſpecially in the beginning of it, according 0 
what I have ſome where obſerved already, by yi 
ing to the authority and adtuftting the influence of 
that court in all the affairs of their gorernment. Our 
miniſters knew therefore, that if any inference was 
to be drawn from the firſt part of this notion, it was 
for ſhortening, not prolonging, the war; for de- 
livering the Spaniards as ſoon as poſſible from habits 
of union and intimacy With France; not for © 
nuing them undet the Haine neceffiry," till by Tergth = 
of time theſe habits ſhould be confirmed. As to the 
latter part of th this 'notion, they knew that it was 
falſe and ſilly. Garth, "the beſt-· natured 
wild man I ever knew, "might de in the right, whe 
he ſaid,” e e nos ro oy 
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The ſett _— Auſtrian, Ringe upon. nne 
oubt, .the, fureſt expedient to prevent an union 
| awo, manarchics;of France, and Spain; Jaſt as 
ting 3 prince of the houſe of Bourbon, jon that | 
one Was: the - to prevent an union 
of.. the Imperial cd Spaniſh crowns, / But it Was 
- equally falſe 40 ſay, in cither-caſe, that this, Was the 
12 Ray: — 20 paradox but 
— + Banks cally 8 to advance, that if theſe 


provide d. agaiaſti ch 
= vera e 96 props 


would have been little cn: 
cerned, whether, ,Philip, or, Charles had nodded oat 
Madrid. It. Would be Ukepiſe no. paradox to ſay, 
that the contingency. af uniting France and Spain un · 
der the ſame prince appeared: more, remote, abont 


the pages, the laſt great war, hed the · de throꝶe · 
ment. of Philip in favour:of Charles was made a con- 
dition of peace /ine qua non, than. the:contingencygf | 


an, nnion of ah the. Imperial, ang, Spagiſh-erowns.,/Nay, 
1 know, net whether it wonld:be! a paradox to affirm, 
that the expedient that was taken, and that, was al: 
ways obvious to be taken, of excluding Philip and 
his, race from the, ſuccel of France, by creating 
an jnzerelt in all ahe iber. princes. of the (blood, and 
by, conſequence à party in France itſelf. for their ex · 
clyſian, whenever the, caſe ſhould happen, wage not 
in its nature more effectual than any that could have 
beon taken : and ſome muſt have been taken, not 
only to exclude Charles fram the empire whenever 
the caſe ſhould happen that happened ſoon, the death 
of his brother Joſeph. r iſſus : male, but, his 
poſterity At n, all uture, yacancies. of - the Im- 
mou throne, dient that was taken againſt 
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Philip at the treaty of Utrecht, they who oppoſed 
the peace attempted to ridicule; but ſome of them 
have had occaſion ſince that time to ſee, though the 
caſe has not happened, how effectual it would have 
been if it had: and he, who ſhould go about to ri- 
dicule it after our experience, would only make him · 
{lf ridiculous. Notwithſtanding all this, he, who 
tranſpotts himſelf back to that time, | muſt acknow- 
ledge, that the confederated powers in general could 


not but be of Garth's mind, and think it more a 


agreeable to the common intereſt of Europe, that a 
branch of Auſtria, than a branch of Bourbon, 
ſhould gather the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and that the 
enough with reſpect to the ſuperiority of Great Bri- 
tain, might think it was for their particular intereſt 
to have a prince, dependent for ſome time at leaſt 
on them, King of Spain, rather than a prince whoſe 
dependence, as long as be ſtood in any, muſt be na- 
turally on France. I do not ſay, as ſome have done, 
a prince whoſe, family was an old ally, rather than 
a prince whoſe family was an old enemy; becauſe 1 
lay no weight on the gratitude of princes, and am 
as much perſuaded that an Auſtrian king of Spain 
would have made us returns of that ſort in 0 

other proportion than of bis want of us, as I am, 
that Philip and bis race will make no other returus 
of the ſame ſort to France. If this affair had been 

entire, therefore, on the death of the King of Spain; 
if we had made no partition, nor he any will, the 
whole monarchy of Spain would have been the prize 

to be fought/fcr-: and our wiſhes, and ſuch efforts 

as we were able to make, in the moſt unproxided 

Vo. I. + condition 
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| condition/imaginable, muſt have been on the ſide of 


Auſtria, But it was far. from being entire“ K 
ptince of the houſe of Auſtria might have” been on 
the ſpot, before the Eing of Spain died, to gather 
his ſucceſſion; but inſtead of this a prince of the 
houſe of Bourbon was there ſoon afterwards, and 
took poſſeſſion of the whole r- to which he 
had been called by the late King's will aud by the 
voice of the Spaniſh nation. The councils of Enj | 
and Holland therefore preferred very wiſely, by't 
engagements in the grand 'alliance; what was more 
practicable though leſs eligible, to what they deem 
ed more eligible, but ſaw become by the courſe of 
events, if not abſolutely impracticable, yet an enter- 
priſe of more length, more difficulty, and greater 
expenſe of blood and treaſure, than theſe nations 
were able to bear; or than they ought to bear, 
wher their ſecurity and that of the reſt of Europe 
might be ſufficiently provided for at a cheaper rate. 
If the confederates could not obtain,” by the force of 
their arms, the ends of the war, laid down in the 
grand alliance, to what purpoſe would it be to ſt 
pulate for more? And if they were able to obtain 
theſe, it was evident that, whilſt they diſmembered 
the Spaniſh monarchy, they muſt reduce the power 
of France. This happened; the Low Countries 
were conquered ; the French were driven out of 
Germany and Italy : and Lewis the Fourteenth, 
who had ſo long and fo lately ſet mankind _ 
ance, was reduced to ſue for peace. | 
if it had been granted him oc heat > Rim 
hundred and fix, on what foot muſt it have been 
granted? The allies had already in their power all 
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the Kateschat were to compoſa the reaſonable ſatis 
faction for the Emperor. I day; in their power 3 
becauſe thongh Naples aud Sicily wete not actually 
reduced at that time, yet the expulſion of the French 
out of Italy, and the diſpoſition of the people af 


thoſe kingdoms; cotiſidered, it was plain the allies 


might reduce them when they pleaſed. The conſe · 
derate arms were: ſuperiour till then in Spain, and 
ſeverat provinces acknowledged Charles the Third. 


If - the reſt had been yielded to him by treaty; all 


that the gew plan required had been obtained. If 


ve had found that the Caſtilians would not even 


been obtained ; bt ſtill France and Spain had given 
nothing to purchaſe. a peace, and they were in-;cir- 
cumſtances not to expect it without purchaſing it. 
They would hate purchaſed it, my Lord: and 
France, às well as Spain, would have contributed a 
larger ſhare of the price, rather than continue the 
war, in her exhauſted ſtate. Such a treaty of 
peace would have been à third treaty of partition in · 
deed, but vaſtly. preferable to the two former. The 
great objection to the former was drawn from that 
con ſiderable increaſe of dominion, which the croun 
of France, and not a branch of the houſe of Bour- 
bon, acquired by them. I know what may be ſaid 
ſpeciouſly enough to perſuade, that ſuch an increaſe 
of dominion would not have augmented, but would 
rather have weakened be power of France, and 
what examples may be drawn from hiſtory to cdun · 
tenance ſuch an opinion. I know likewiſe, that the 
ihe % HRS compact 
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compact figure: of France, and the contigaity Gf al} 
her provinces, make a very cliential part of the force 
of her monarchy- Had the deſigns of Charles the 
Eighth, Lewis the Twelfth, Francis the Firſt, and 
Henry the Second, ſucceeded, the dominions ob 
France would have been more extenſive, and I be- 
lieve the ſtrength of her monarchy would have been 
leſs. I have ſometimes thought that even the loſs 
of the battle of St. Quentin, which obliged Henry 
the Second to recall the Dake of: Guiſe with hi „ 
out of Italy, was in this reſpect no uphappy 
But the reaſoning, which is good, 1 think, when ap- 
plied to thoſe times, will not hold when ap- 
plied to ours, and to the caſe I conſider here; the 
ſtate of France, the ſtate of her neighbours, and the 
whole conſtitution of Europe being ſo extremely idif . 
ferent. The objection therefore to the two treaties 
of partition had a real weight. The power of France, 
deemed already exorbitant, would have been increaſ- 
ed by this acceſſion of dominion, in the hands of 
Lewis the Fourteenth : and the uſe he intended to 
make of it, by keeping Italy and Spai 
pears in the article that gave him 
Tuſcan coaſt, and the province of 
King William might, and, I queſtion n 
but that prince might thiak too, that 
reaſon Lewis the Fourteenth would adhete, in- 
events, to the treaty of partition: and that theſe 
conſequences were more remote, and would be le's 
dangerous, than thoſe of making no partition at all. 
The partition, even the worſt that might have been 
made, by a treaty of peace in one thouſand: ſeren 
hundred and ſix, would have been the very reverſe 
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of this. Francs would haoe bets weakened,” and 
ſde e ithe: Low:Counreies 7:0f Germany, and S- 
voy, If & prince of her royal family had remained 
in poſſtſſiot of Spain and the Weſt- Indies, no ad- 
vantage would have accrued to her by it, and effec- 
tral bars would have been eppoſed to an union of 
the two monarchies. The houſe of Auſtria would 


have bad a reaſonable ſutisfaction for that ſnadow ox 


right, which a former partition gave her. She had 
no other after the will of Charles the Second: and 
this may be juſtly tetmed a ſhadow, ſince England, 
Holland, and France; could confer no real right to 


* the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, nor to any part of it. She 


had declined acceding to that partition, before France 


departtd from ity and would have preferred the Italian 15 


provinces, without Spain and the Weſt- Indies, to Spain . 
and the Weſt: ladies without the Italian provinces. 
The Italias provinees would have fallen to het ſhare - 
by this partition. The particular demands of 'Eng+ - 
land and Holland would have ſuffered no difficulty, 
and thoſe that we were obliged by treaty to make 
for others would have been eaſy to adjuſt. Would 
not this have been enough, my Lord, for the public | 
ſecurity, for the common intereſt;-and for the glory 
of our arms? To have humbled and reduted, in 
five campaigns, a power that had diſturbed and in- 
ſulted Europe almoſt forty years; to have reſtored, 
in ſo ſhort a time, the balance of power in Europe 
to a fifficient point of equality, after it had been 
more than fifty yeurs, that is from the treaty of 
Weſtphalia, in a gradual deviation from this point; | 
in ſhort to have retrieved,” in one thobſand ſeven 
hundred and fix, a game that was become deſperate 
T. - oh . 
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atithe beginning of the century. To have done all 
this, before the war had exhauſted; our ſtrength, 
was the utmoſt ſure that any man could defire, who 
intended the public good alone: and no honeſt rea» 
ſon ever was, nor ever will be given, why the war 
was protracted any longer 3 why we neither made 
; 8 after a ſhort,  Vigorous, and ſucceſsful War, 
nor put it entirely out of the power of France to 
continue at any rate a long one. I have: aid, and 
it is true, that this had been entirely out of her 
power, if we had given greater interruption to 
commerce of Old and New Spain, and if we had 
hindered France from importing annually, from the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and two, ſuch im- 
menſe treaſures as ſhe did import by the ſhips the 
ſent, with the permiſſion of Spain, to the South 
Seas. It has been advanced, and it is a common 
opinion, that we were reſtrained by the jealouſy of 
the Dutch from making uſe of the liberty given by 
treaty to them and us, and which, without his Im- 
perial Majeſty's leave, ſince we entered into the 
war, we might have taken, of making conqueſts in 
the Spaniſh Weſt· Indies. Be it ſo. But to go to 
the South Seas, to trade there if we could, to pil- 
lage the Weſt· Indies without making conqueſts. if we 
could not, and, Whether we traded or whether we 
pillaged, to binder the French from trading there: 
was a meaſure that would have given, one ought to 
think, no jealouſy to the Dutch, who might, and 
it is to he ſuppoſed would, have taken their part in 
theſe expeditions; or if it had given them jealouſy, 
what could they have replied when a Britiſh miniſter 
had. Og them 8.15 Thar 1 woe 
> So 92 | 
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1 © find fault that we traded with, or pillaged the 
„ ©. Spaniards in the Weſt · Indies, to: the detriment os. 
0 « our common enemy; whilſt we connived at them 
by „ ho traded with this enemy to his and their great 
R advantage, againſt our remonſtrauces, and in vi- 
e ©« olation of the condition upon which we had given 


, the firſt augmentation of our forces in the. Lom 
% Countties?ꝰ We might have purſued this meaſure 
notwithſtanding any engagement · that We took by the 
treaty with Portugal, if I remember that treaty 
right: but inſtead of this, we waſted our forces, 
and ſquandered millions after millions in ſupporting 
our alliance with this crown, and in purſuing the 
chimerical project which was made the object of this 
alliance. I call it chimerical, becauſe it was equally 
ſo, to expect a-revolution in favour of Charles the 
Third on the Qender-authority- of ſuch a trifler as 
the Admiral of Caſtile; and, when this failed uss, 
to hope to conquer Spain by the aſſiſtance of tie 
this was the foundation upon which the new plan f 
the war was . n ſo ber n engagements 
were taken. „ lach Bst Bad 
The * 4 pet as well 
as of princes and ſtates, to ptotraft the wur, are 
partly known, and partly gueſſed, at this time. But 
whenever that time comes, and am perſuaded it 
will come, when their ſecret -motives; their ſecret 
deſigos; and intrigues, can'be laid open, I prefame 
to ſay to your Lordſhip that the moſt» confuſed cent 
of iniquity and folly, that at is: poſſible to imagine; 
will appear, In the mean chile, if your Lordſhip 
conſiders only the treaty of barrier, as myc Lord 
e Townſhend 
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Towhſhend” ſigned it, without, nuy in truth, agalnſt 
orders; for the Duke of | Marlborough; thowgh 
joint plenipotentiary, did not: If you conſider the 
famous preliminaries of one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and nine, which we made a-mocki/ſhew-of ratifying;. 
though we knew that they would not be accepred';- 
for ſo the Marquis of Torcy had told the penſion: 
ary before he left the Hague, as the ſaid Marquis 
has aſſured me very often ſince that time: If you 
enquire" into the anecdotes of Gertruydenbergq 
if you conſult other authentic papers that are exttiq 1 
your Lord ſhip will ſee the policy of the new plan, 1 
think, in this light. Though we had' refuſed; before. 
the war began, to' enter into ung | 
conqueſt of Spain, yet as ſoon as it began,” when 
the reaſon of things was RtilÞ the fame; for the ſwe. 
ceeſs of our firſt campaigu cannot be faid to hae A 
tered it, we entered into theſe" very engagement 
| By the treaty wherein we took "theſe engagements - 
l fſſt, Portugal was brought into the grand"alliatice} - 
ill that is, ſhe conſented to employ her formidable fore 
1 ces againſt Philip, at the expence of England and 
Holland, provided we would debar onrſtlves from 
making any acquiſitions, and the houſe of Auſtria 
promiſe;” that ſbe ſhould acquire many importabt 
places in Spain, add an immenſe extent of 
in America By ſuch bargains as this, the 'whole 
confederacy was formed; and held together: Such 
means were indeed effectual to multiply enemies to 
France and Spain; but a project ſo extenſive and ſo 
difficult! as” to make many bargains of this kind ne 
ceſſary, and neceſſary for a great number of years, 
kate ry; * was à project into 
baue which, 
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which, for this very reaſon; England aid" Holldin# 
ſhould not have entered. It is worthy your obſer»! 
vation, my Lord, that theſe bad bargains would not 
have been continued, as they were almoſt to our 
immediate ruin, if the war had not been protracted- 
under the pretended neceſſity of reducing the whole: 
Spaniſh. monarchy to the obedience of the houſe g 
Auſtria. Now, as no other confederate except Por- 
tugal was to receive his recompence by any diſmem- 
berment of | domivions in Old or New Spain, the. 
engagements we took to conquer this whole mo- 
narchy had no viſible neceſſary cauſe, but the pro- 
curing the acceſſion of this power, that was already: 
neuter, to che grand alliance. This acceſſion, as 1 
have ſaid before, ſerved only to make us neglett im- 
certain hopes; and chuſe to attempt the conqueſt: 
of the Spauiſm nation at our own vaſt expence, 
whom we might have ſtarved, and by ſtarving re- 
duced: both the French and them, at their expence. 

I called the neceſſity of reducing the Whole Spa- 
nich monarchy to the obedience of the houſe af Auſ · 
tria, a pretended neceſſity: and pretended ĩt was, not · 
real, without doubt. But I am apt to think your 
Lordſhip may go further, and ſind ſome reaſons! to- 
ſuſpect, that the opinion itſelf of this neceſſity was: 
not very real. in the minds: of thoſe who urged it: 
iu the minds 1 would ſay of the able men among 
them; for that it was real in ſome of our zealous» 
Britiſh/polidicians, do them the juſtice to believe. 
Your Lordſhip. may find reaſons to ſuſpect perhaps,” 
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verſion of the forces: 6f France, and to furniſhi pres 
eee e war for other ends. 
Before the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
tans the war was kept alive with alternate ſucbeſs iu 
Spain; and it may be faid therefore, that the de- 
90 of conquering this Kingdom continued, as well: 
as the hopes of ſucceeding, » But why then did the 
States · General refuſs, in one thouſand ſeven hund 
red and nine, to admit an article iu: the barrier · tren · 
ty, by uchich they would haue obliged them, 
ſelves to procure the whole Spanifh' monarchy to tł 
houſe of Auſtria,” when that ' zealous politician my. 
Eord Townſhend preſſed them to it? If their: opi- 
nion of the neceſſity of carrying on the war, till this. 
point could be obtained, was real; why did they! 
riſque the immenſe advantages given them with 6+ 
much profuſe generoſity. by this treaty; rather cu 
conſent to an ane was nne 
toa their opinion ? - 18 A r coeur | 
After the 1 Ae Grin FIG and“ 
ten, it will not be faid; I preſume, that the war 
cauld be ſupported in Spain with any proſpect of ad- 
vantage on our ſide. We had ſufficiently experien- 
ced how little dependence could be had on the vi. 
gour of the Portugueſe ; and how firmly the n | 
nation in general, the Caſtilians in particular, were 
attached to Philip. Our armies had been twice at 
Madrid, this prince had been twice driven from his 
capital, his rival had been there, none ſtirred in fa - 
vour of the victorious, all wiſhed ànd acted far the 
vanquifned. In ſhort, the! falſehood: of all thoſe 
lares, by which we had been enticed to make war 
in Spain, had appeared ſufficiently in one thouſand 
| - , feven- 
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ſeven hundred and ſix ; but was ſo groſsly evident 
in one thouſand” ſeven hundred and ten, that 'Me. 
Craggs, who was ſent towards the end of that year 
by Mr. Stanhope” into Eugland, on commiſſions 
which he executed with much good ſenſe and much 
addreſs, owned to me, that, in Mr. Stanhope's opi- 
nion, and he was not apt u deſpond of fuceeſs, ef- 
peclally in the execution of his own projects, no- 
to Charles conſidered : that | armies of twenty of 
thirty thouſand men might walk about that country - 
_ till doomſday, ſo he expreſſed himſelf, without effict: 
that wherever they came, the people would ſubmit 
to Charles the Third out of terrour, aud, as ſoon as 
they were gone, proclaim Philip the Fifth again out 
of affection: thares-conquerSpaintequirediacgieut” 
army and to keep itz à greatenmn. 
Was it poſſible; after this, to think id good ear 
+ NY teſt of conquering"Spait, and couch they be in good © 
earneſt who continued to hold the Tame language, 
and to inſiſt on the ſame meaſures? Could they be 
ſo in the following year, when the Emperour Joſeph 
died ! Charles was become then the ſole ſutviring 
male of the houſe of \ Auſtria, and ſucceeded: to me 
empire as well as to- all the hereditary domimions f 
is that family.” Could they be in earneſt who-majris 


ae . Rn 


a- tained, even in this conjuncture, that no peace 
he could be ſafe; honourable, or laſting, ſo long as 

. „ the kingdom of Spain and the Weſt- Indies re- 
* mained in the poſſeſſion of any branch of the 
ad” © houſe of Bourbon? Did they mean that Charles 
th ſhould be 6 and king-of. Spain“ In this 
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projet they would have had th ale n hem, 
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prince? In this project they would have had his 


Imperial Majeſty againſt them. In either caſe the 
Confederacy would have been broken: and how then 


would they have continued the war? Did they mean 
nothing, or did they mean ſomething more than 
they owned, ſomething: more than to reduce the ex · 


orbitant power of France, and to force the whole 


Spaniſh monarchy out of the houſe of Bourbon? 


Gertruydenberg. Why were they not obtained ? 
Read the preliminaries of one thouſand ſeven hund - 


red and nine, which were made the foundation of 
this treaty. Inform yourſelf of hat paſſed there, 
and obſerve what followed. Your: Lordſhip will re- 
main aſtoniſhed. I remain ſo every time I reſlect 


upon them, though I ſaw theſe. things at no very 


great diſtance, even whilſt they were in tranſaction 


and though 1 know moſt certainly that . loſt, 


two years before, by the little {kill and addreſy of 


her principal *. miniſter, in anſwering overtures made 


during the ſiege of Liſle by a principal perſon among 
the allies, ſuch an opportunity, and ſuch h corre- 


ſpondence, as would have removed ſome of the ob- 


ſtacles that lay now in her way, have prevented 
others, and have procured her peace. An equiva» 
lent for the thirty · ſeventh article of the preliminaries, 


that is, for the ceſſion of Spain and the Weſt In- 
| dies, eee 
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berg Naples and Sicllys or cen Naples and: Sardis) 
nia would have contented the French, at leaſt they: 
would have accepted dem as the equivalent; Buys and 
Vanderduſſen, Who tteated with them, reported this 
to denden pe ene v and it Was upon this 
occaſion that the D. of Marlborough, as Bays him- 
ſelf gold me took immediately the lead, and con - 
gratulated che aſſembly on the near approach of a 
peace 3 did, that ſince ihe French were in this dif- 
poſitien, it was time to conſidet what further de: 
maads ſhould be made upon them, according to the 
liberty; reſerved in the preliminaries; and exhorted 
all che mihiſters of the allies to adjuſt their ſeveral 
ulteriour pretenſions, and to prepare their demands. 
Ibis proceeding, and what: followed, put me in 
mind of that of che Romuns wich the Carthaginians. 
The former were reſolved; to conſent to no peace 
tall Carthage was laid in ruins. They ſet à treaty 
however on ſoot, at the requeſt of their old enemy, 
impoſed ſome terms, and referred them to their ge- 
nerals for the reſt, Their generals purſued the ſame 
method, and, by reſerving ſtill a: right of making 
ulteriour demands, they reduced the Carthaginians 
at laſt to the neceſſity of abandoning their city, or ot 
continuing the war after they had given up their 
arms, their wee nn ee in 2 of 
peace td? wi They . 
France a the N and] ecfalved 1 to run ay 
8 riſk rather than to be caught in it. We continued 
| to demand, under pretence of fearing the ceſlion 
of Spain and the Weſt - Indies, that Lewis the Four - 
teenth ſhould take on him to dethrone his grandſon 
in the ſpace of two months; and; if he did not ef - 
| VoL. J. 5 fect 
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fect it in that time, that we ſhould be at liberty to 
renew the war without reſtoring the places thut were” 
to be put into our hands according to the preνZ 
naries; which were the moſt important places 
France poſſeſſed on the ſide of the Low Countries. 
Lewis offered to abandon his grandſon ; and, if he 
could not prevail on him to reſign, to furniſ mo- 


ney to the allies, who might at the expence d 
France force him to evacuate Spain. The propoſi- 
tion made by the allies had an air of inhumunity: 


and the reſt of mankind might be ſhocked to ſee the 
grandfather obliged to make war on his grandſon. 


But Lewis the Fourteenth had treated mankind wWik 
too much inhumanity in his proſperous days, to 
have any reaſon to complain even of this propoſition. 
His people indeed, who are apt to have great parti- 
ality for their kings, might pity his diſtreſs. This 


happened, and he found his account in it. Philip 
muſt-have evacuated Spain, I think, notwithſtand- 


ing his own obſtinacy, the ſpirit of his queen, and 


the reſolute attachment of the Spaniards,” if his 
: had inſiſted, and been in earneſt to' 

force him, But if this expedient was, as it was, 
odious, why did we prefer to continue the war 
againſt France and Spain, rather than accept the 
other? Why did we negle& the opportunity of re- 
ducing, effectually and immediately, the exorbitant 


power of France, and of rendering the conqueſt of 


Spain practicable? both which might have been 
brought about, and conſequently the avowed ends 


of the war might have been anſwered, by accepting 


the expedient that France offered. France,“ it 
was ſaid, was not lincere : 'She meant OE 
| - 66? more 
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might have had the ſatisfaction, it is aid, :I-know 
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“ more than to amuſe, and divide This reaſon 
was given at the lime; but ſome of rtioſe who gave 
it then, I have ſeen aſhamed to infift on it ſince. 


France was not in a condition to act the part ſhe 


no bad pledge of her ſincerity on this occaſion, But 
there was a better. ſtill, 'The ſirong places that ſhe 
muſt have put into the hands of the allies, would 


have expoſed her, on the leaſt breach of faith, to 
fee, not her frontier alone, but even the - provinces 


that lie bebind it, deſolated: and Prince Eugene 


not bow truly, he deſired, of r the 
torch in his hand to Verſailles. : 
Tour Lordſhip will obſerve, - n 


at Gertruydenberg ending in the manner they did, 


the infeatbility of dhe allies gase new Ife and {pitit 


to the French and Spaniſh nations, diſtreſſed and 
.exhauſted: as they were. The troops of the former 


withdrawn out of Spain, and the Spaniards left to 
defend themſelves as they could, the Spaniards alone 


obliged us to retreat from Madrid, and defcated uus 


in our retreat. But your Lordſhip: may think per- 


haps, as-L do, that if Lewis the Fourteenth had bound 
himſelf by-a ſalemn treaty to abandon his grandſon, 
had paid à ſubſidy to dethrone him, and had con- 


ſented to acknowledge another king of Spain, ibe 


Spaniards would not have exerted the ſame zeal for 


Philip; the actions of Almenara and Saragoſſa 


might have been deciſive, and thoſe of Brihuega 


and Villa Vicioſa would not have happened. After 


all theſe events, how could any reaſonahle man ex- _ 


pect that a war ſhould be, ſupported with advantage 
| U 2 in 
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in Spain, to which the court of Vienna had eontfi- 
buted nothing from the firſt, ſcarce bread to their 
Archduke; which Portugal waged faintly and with 
deficient quotas ; and which the Dutch had in a 
manner renounced,” by neglecting to recruit their 
forces? How was Charles, to be placed on the Spa- 
niſh throne, or Philip at leaſt to be driven out of 
it ? By the ſucceſs of the confederate atms 18 other 
parts. But what ſucceſs, ſufficient to thispurpoſe, 

could we expect? This, queſtion may be anfiveret 
beſt, by ſhewing what ſucceſs we ha. 

Portugal and Savoy did nethitig before the death 
of the Emperour Joſeph; and declared in form, ' as 
ſoon as he was dead, that they would carry on the 
war no longer to ſet the crown of Spain on the head 


of Charles; fince this would be to fight againſt the 


very principle they had fought for. The Rhine was 
a ſcene of inaction. The ſole efforts, that were t 
bring about the great event of dethroning Phillp, 
were thoſe which the Duke of Marlborough was 
able ro make. He took three towns in one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ten, Aire, Bethune, and St. Ve- 


nat: and one, Bouchain, in one thouſand: ſeven 


hundred and eleven. Now this conqueſt being iu 
fact the only one the confederates made that year, 


Bouchain may be ſaid properly and truly to have colt 
our nation very near ſeven millions Sterling; fer 
your Lordſhip will find, I believe, that the charge 


of the war for that year amounted to no leſs. It is 
true that the Duke of Marlborough had propoſed-a 
very great project, by which incurſions would have 
been made during the winter into France; the nent 


- campaign might have been opened early on our fide; 
1 . + 1-2 
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and ſeveral other great and obvious advantages 
might have been obtained: but the Datch refuſed 
to contripuse, even leſs than their proportion, for 
the queen had offered to. take the deficiency 
on herſelf, to the expence of barracks and fo - 
rage; and diſappointed 00 . n . 
6 a Z 
We were ene viſionary ban of: 
r our whole army, in a year or two more, 
and after a town or two more were taken, directiy 
to Paris, or at leaſt into the · heart of France. But 
was this ſo eaſy or ſo ſure a game? The French 
expected we would play it. Their generals had 
viſited the ſeveral poſts they might take, when our 
army ſhould enter France, to retard, to incommode, 
to diſtreſa us in our march, and even to make a de 
ciſive ſtand, and to give us battle. I take what 1 
ſay here · from indiſputable authority; that of the per- 
ſons conſulted and employed in preparing for this 
great diſtreſs; Had we been beaten, or had we been 
forced to retire- towards our own frontier in the 
Low Countries, after penetrating into France, the 
hopes on which we protracted the war would have 
been diſappointed, and, I think; the moſt ſanguine 
would have then repented refuſing the offers made 
at Gertruydenberg- But if we had beaten the 
French, for it was ſcarce lawful in thoſe days of 
our preſumption to ſuppoſe. the contrary; would the 
whole monarchy of Spain been our immediate and 
certain prize? Suppoſe; and I ſuppoſe it on good 
grounds, my Lord, that the French had reſolved to 
defend their country inch by inch, and that Lewis 
the. Fourteenth had determined to retire with his 
OS court : 
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court to Lions or elſewhere, and to defend the paſ- 
ſage of the Loire, when he could no longer defend 
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that of the, Seine, rather than ſubmii ta the terms 
impoſed, on him: what ſfiould we have done in this 
. caſe?; Myſt we not have accepted ſuch a peace las we 


had refuſed; or have ꝓrotracted the war till we had 
conquered France firſt, in order to conquer Spain 


_ afterwards? Did we hope for revolutions in France? 
We bad: hoped for them in Spain: and we ſhould 
have been bubbles ef our hopes in both. That 
there was a ſpirit raiſed againſt the government of 
Lewis the Fourteenth, in his court, nay in his fa - 
mily, and that ſtrange ſchemes of private ambition 
vere formed and forming there, I cannot doubt: 
and ſome effects of this ſpirit produced perhaps the 
greateſt mortifications that he ſuffered in 8 | 
Zr: of his reign. $72.34 4%} 2 £8. +a + A 
A light inſtance of this ſpirit is all I been 
[this time. I ſupped, in the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifteen, at a houſe in France; where: 
two * perſons of no ſmall figure, who: had been in 
great company that night, arrived very late. The 
. converſation, turned on the events of * 
War, and the negotiations of the late peace In 
the proceſs of the converſation, one of them + broke 
looſe, and ſaid, directing his diſcourſe: to me, Vos 
auriez. pu nous icraſer dans ce tem- ld : pourguoi: ne 
Havez o. pas fait? 1; anſwered him coolly, Par 
ce que dans ce tems- ld nous. n'avons plus craint vitre 
PFuiſſance. This anecdote, too trivial for hiſtory, 
may: find its place in a letter, and may ſerve to con- 
The Dukes r La F cuillade and — 
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firm what 1 have admitted," that there were perſons: 
even in Fratice} Who"expeted to-fiod theit private 
account itr che diſtreſs of their country. But theſe 


perſons were a few men of wild aginations and 


ſtrong N more enterpriſing than capable, and 
of more name 
vours of Lewis the Fourteenth; and the ficrifices le 
offered to make, in order to obtain 4 peace, had at- 
tached his people more than ever to him; and if 
Lewis had determined not to go farther than he 
had offered at Gertruydenberg, in abandoning His 
grandſon, ane An ee ras: bare aban- 
doned him. 34,07 n ain 


chan credit. In general, the endea- 


But t wiſe t 1 have ſald ot binted alrea- 


dy; the neceſſary conſequences of protracting the 


war in order tô dethrone Philip, from the year one | 
thouſand! ſeven hundred | and eleven indliſiyely, 


could be no other than tdeſe: our deſign of pene- 
 trating into France might have been defeated, and 


have become fatal to us by a | reverſe of fortune: 
our firſt ſacceſs: might not have obliged the Frenck to # 


| ſubmit; and we might have had France to conquer, 
after we had failed in our firſt attempt to conquer 


Spain, and even in order do proceed to à fecont : 
the French might have ſubmitted; and the Spaniards 
not; and whilſt the former had bee employed to 

force the latter, according to the ſcheme of the al- 

lies; or whilſt, the latter ſubmitting likewiſe; Phi- 
lip had evacuated Spain, the high allies- might have 
gone together by the ears about dividing the ſpoil, 

and diſpoſing of the crown of Spain. 2 theſe l- 

ſues were things brought by protracting the War; 


by refuſing to make peace; * 


a ow Ae Fan thouſand _——_ 


dted and ſur; and by refuſing to grant it, even on 
| thoſe of the new plan, in ove thouſand ſeven. hundred 


and ten. Such contingent events as L haue 
tioned: ſtood. in proſpect beſore us. The end of 
war was removed out of ſight; and they, abe dl. 
moured rather than argued for the continnatic . 
contented themſelves: to affirm, that France was not 
enough reduced, and that no peace ought to be made 

as long as a prince of the houſe of Bourbon remain 
ed on the Spaniſh throne... When they would think 
France enough reduced, it was impoſſible to gueſs. 
Whether they intended to join the Imperial and Spa - 
niſh crowns on the head of Charles, who had declar - 
dd his irrevocable reſolution to continue the war till 
the conditions inſiſted upon at Gertruydenberg were 
obtained: whether they intended to beſtow Spain 
aud the Indies on ſome other prince: and how this“ 
great alteration in their own plan ſavuld be. effected 
by common conſent : how poſſeſſion-ſhould- be given 
to Charles, or to any other prince, not only of Spaio,- 
but of all the Spaniſh dominions out of Europe, 
where the attachment to Philip was at leaſt as ſtrong 
as in Caſtile, and where it would not be fo eafyy. 
the diſtance and extent of theſo dominions conſider- 


| ed, to oblige, the: Spaniards to ſubmit to another; 


government ; Theſe points, and many more, equal - 
ly neceſſary to be determined, and equally difficult 
to prepare. were neither determined nor prepared 
fo that we were reduced to carry on the war, after 
the death of the Emperour Joſeph, without any po- 
ſitive ſcheme agreed to, as the ſcheme of the future 
N by the allies. Det of ithe en, 

Ne: 
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we had long beföre rehoatced” Thät öf the bew 
plan was become ineligible ; and,; if it had been elt 
gible, it would have been imptachienble, bechuſe öf 
the diviſion it would have created among the allies 
themſelves: ſeveral of whom would not have con- 
ſented, notwithſtanding his itrevocable — 
that the Emperour \ ſhould be Nag of Spain; 
know not what part the protractors of the war, 8 
the depth of their policy, intended to take. Our 
nation had contributed, and afted fo long under the 
direction of their councils, for the grinder of the 
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5 houſe of Auſtria; like one of the hereditary kings 
1 doms uſurped by that family, that it is lawful to 
1 think their intention might be to unite 'the Imperial 
1. and Spaniſh crowns. But 1 rather think they had 
ec no very determinate view, beyond that of eontinji» 
* ing the war as long as they could. The late Lord 
4 Oxford told me, chat my Lord Somers being preſſed, 
|: know not on what occaſion; tor by whom, on tlie 
* unneceſſary and ruinous continuation of the war; in- 
4 ſtead of giving reaſons to ſhew the neceſſity of it, 


4 contented himſelf to reply, that he had been bred up 
5 in a hatred of France. This was a ſtrange reply 
5 for a wiſe man: and yet I know not whether he 
* could have given à better then, or whetlier uy o 
4 his pupils could give a better now? 

1 The 'whig party im general quiet gest and jo 
0 popularity, in the reign! of our Charles. the Second, 
5 by the clamour they raiſed "againſt the condnet of 
that prince in foreign affairs.” Fhey who ſucceeded 
to. the name rather than the principles of this party, 
after the revolution, and who! have had the admini- 
n of rod NET POUR | 
0/1 /livirs little: 
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The old whigs complained of the inglorious figure 
ve made, whilſt our court was the bubble, and our 
king the penſioner of France; and inſiſted that the 
growing ambition and power of Lewis the Fopr- 
teenth ſhould be oppoſed in time. The modern 
 whigs boaſted; and till boaſt; of the glorious figure 
we made, whilſt we reduced ourſelves, by their 
councils, and under their adminiſtrations, to be the 
bubbles of our penſioners, that is, of our allies; 


and whilſt we meaſured our efforts in war, and the 


continuation of them, without any regard ta · the in- 
tereſts and abilities of our own country, without 2 
juſt and ſober, regard, ſuch. a one as contemplates ob» 
jects in their true light, and ſees them in their true 
maguitude, to the general ſyſtem of power in Eu- 
rope; and, in ſtiort, with a principal regard merely 
to particular intereſts at home and abroad. I ſay at 
home and abroad; becauſe it is not leſs true, that 
they have ſacrificed the wealth of their country to 
the forming and maintaining a party at home, 
than that the) have done ſo to the forming and 
maintaining, beyond all pretences of -. neceſlity,. 
alliances. abroad. Theſe general aſſertions: may 
be eaſily juſlified without having recourſe to- 
private anecdotes, as your Lordſhip will find when. 
you conſider the whole ſeries of our conduct. in the 
two wars; in that which preceded, and that which 


| ſuccecded: immediately the beginning of / the/preſear 


century, but, above all, in the laſt of chem. In the 
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adminiſtrations that preceded the revolution, trade 
had flouriſhed, and our nation had grown opulent + 
but the general intereſt of Kaen, Hu had been tob 
much neglected by us; and flavery, under the um- 
brage of pretogative, had been well-nigh eſtabliſhed 
among us. In thoſe" that have followed, taxes, pon 
taxes, and debts upon debts, have been perpetually” 
accumulated, till a fmall number of families have 
ou into immenſe wealth, and national beggary 
has been brought upon us; under the Tpecious pre- 
tences of ſupportiug a4 common cauſe e 
reducing ber exotbitant power, and poiſing thut of 
Europe more equally in the public balance : lauda- 
ble deſigns no doubt, as far as they were real, but 
ſuch as, being converted into mere ptetences, have 
been prodiifiive of much evil; ſome of which we 
feel, and have long felt, and ſome will extend its 
conſequences to our lateſt poſterity. The reign of 
prerogative was ſhort : and the evils and the dangers, 
to which we were 'expoſed by it, ended with it. 
But the reign of falſe and ſquandering policy has 
laſted long, it laſts ſtill, and will finally complete 
our ruin. Beggary has been the conſequence of ſla- 
very in ſome countries: ſlavery will be probably the 
conſequence of beggary in ours; and if it is ſo, we 
know at whoſe door to lay it. If we had finiſhed 
the war in one thouſand ſeven hundred and fix, we | 
ſhould have reconciled, like a wiſe people, our fo: 
reign and our domeſtic intereſts as nearly as poſſible: 
we ſhould have ſecured the former ſufficiently, and 
not have ſacrificed the latter as entirely as we did by 
the proſecution of the war afterwards, You will 
not be able to ſee” withput 'aſtoniſhment, how the 
charge 
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charge of the war increaſed yearly, upon s from; the. 
beginning pf itz nor bow joamenſe, a ſum ave. paid: 
ip. the, courle of ix. 40 wpply the deficiencies of our 
; confederates.. 117 Your, aſtoniſhment, , and, 1 
100 Will increaſe, when, Jen, come 19a the 
progreſs that was made from the year Spe 
ſereh Hundred and ſix excluſively, wich the, expence 
of more than thirty millions, da not exaggerate. 
ku 1 write, upon memory, that,this progeely golt 
\ the year one thoufand ren huydred, and 
Kirk iacluftyely. Upon this view, hour Lordſdip 


will be. perſuaded, that it Mas as high. time to take the. 


reſolution. of making peace, when the Queen, thought 
fit to change her miniſtry, touards the end of the 
Year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ten. It was 
igh time indeed to fave our county from abſolute; 
inſolvency and bankruptcy, by putting. an end. 0h 
Chews. of conduct, which the, prejudices. of a-party, 
the wbiwiy of ſome particular men, che private i in- 
tereſt. of more, and the ambition and avarice of our 
allies, who bad been iavited 2 as it were to a ſcramble 
by the preliminaries of one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and nine, alone maintained. The perſons therefore, 
who came into power at, this time, hearkened, and 
they did well to bearken, to the firſt overtures that 
were made them. The diſpoſition of their enemies: 
invited them to do ſo, but that of their friends, and 
that of a party at home who had nurſed, and been 
| Ms by the war, might have deterred. them from 
; for the difficulties. and dangers, to which, they 
on be expoſed in carrying forward this great work, 
could eſcape none of them, In a letter to a friend: 
it may be allowed me to „ that they did not &- 
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from the neceſſity of bearing any longer fo unequal: 
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cape me: ad that l foreſaw, as coatingent but not 
improbable events, a good part of what has hap- 


pened to me ſince. Though it was a duty there- 


2 part in ſo unneceſſary a war, yet was there ſome 
degree of merit in performiag it. I think fo-Qrongly! 
in this manner, I am ſo incorrigible, my Lord; that 
if I could be placed in the ſame circumſtances again, 
part. Age and experience might enable me to act 


3 — and greater fleill; but all I have 


ſuffered ſince the death of the Queen ſhould not hin- 
der me from acting. Notwithſtanding this, I ſhall 
not be ſurpriſed if you: think, that the peace of U- 
trecht was not anſwerable to the ſucceſs of the war, 
nor to the efforts made in it. 1 think ſo myſelf, and 
have always owned, even when it was making and 
made, that I thought ſo. Since we had committed 
a ſucceſsful folly; we ought to have reaped more 
advantage from it than we did: and, whether we 
had left Philip, or placed another prince on the 
throne. of Spain, we ought to have reduced the 
power of France, and to have Nrengthened) bor 
neighbours, much more than we did. We ought 
to have reduced her power for generations to come, 
and not to have contented ourſelves with a momen- 
tary reduction of it. France was exhauſted to 2 
great degree of men and money, and her govern- 
ment had no credit: but they, ho took this for a 
ſuſſicient reduction of her power, looked but a little 
way before them, and reaſoned too ſuperficially; © 
Several ſuch there were however; for as it has been 
Vol. I. * g ſaid, 
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 faich that there is no-extravagancy'-whicts ſome: phi- 
loſopher or other has not maintained, ſo aur en 


rience, young as you are, miſt . have ſhe vum yu 


that there is no ahſurd | extreme, imo Hie our 


©  party+politicians'of Great - Britain are not prbnd 
fall, concerning the ſtate and conduct of pull af- 


fairs. But if France was exhauſted.; ſo were we, 
and ſo were the Dutch. Famine: rendered ker on- 
dition much more miſerable than ours; at one time 
in appearance and in reality too. But as ſoon. as this 
accident, that had diſtreſſed the French and fright« 
ened Lewis che: Fourteenth to the utmoſt degree, 
and the immediate conſequences of it were over; it 
was obvious to obſerve, though few- made the ob» 


ſervation, that: whilſt we were unable to raiſe in 32 
year, by ſome. millions at leaſt, the expences of tho 
year, the French were willing and able to bean the. 
impoſition of the tenth, over and above all the E 
vation had the weight it deſerved; and ſurely it e. 
ſerved to have ſome among thoſe who made it, at 
the time ſpoken of, and who did not think that the 


war was to be continued as long as a parliamem 
could be prevailed on to vote money. 
ſing it to have deſerved none, ſuppoſing the po-er 


of France: to have been reduced as low: as you pleaſe; | 


with reſpect to her inward ſtate; yet ſtill I affirm 
that ſuch a reduction could not be permanent, and 
was not therefore ſufficient. Whoever knows the 
nature of her government, the temper of her people; 


and the natural advantages ſhe has in commerce over 


all the nations that ſurround her, knows that anf ar- 
nat government, and the temper of her peoples 


enable 
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much leſs to be feared, than eee 
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enable her on particular occaſious to throw 

of debt much more eaſily, and with conſequences. | 


can + that although; in the general courſe « 

ry goverument, yet neither one nor the other is op- 
preſſed ;.-and the tomper of the people, and the na- 
tural advantages of the country, are ſuch, that how 
great ſbever her diltreſs be at any point of time, 
twenty years of tradquillity ſuffice to re-eſtabliſh her 


_ affairs,.and.to-enrich: ber again at the-expence of all 


the nations of Europe. If any one doubts of this, 


let him conſider the condition in which this kingdom 


anks 
was left by Lewis the Fourteenth; the ſtrange pr 

the late Duke of Orleans played, during his regency 
and admigiſtration, with the whole ſyſtem of public 
revenue, and prifiate property 3 and then let him tel] 
himſelf, thut che xevetues.of France, the drab. taken 
off; exceed all the 1expences of her governtacat hy 
many willions uf A | 
our the-whole- matter, my Lord, the low and 
exhanſted ſtate 40. which France was reduced, by the. 
laſt great war, was but a. momentary reduction of 
her power ? and Whatever real and more laſting re - 
duction the treaty of Utrecht brought about in ſome 


inſtances, it was mot ſuſficicnut. The power of 


would not have appeared as great as it did, 
— and Holland armed themſelves ; and 
armed all Germany againſt her, if ſhe had lain es 
open to the invaſions of her enemies, as her enemies 


lay to hers. Her in ward ſtrength was great; but 


tiers Which Lewis the 
n of thoſe 3 


; | conſiſted therefore in difarming hey frontiers, aud 
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| Fourteenth was den forty years in forming, and 
which the folly of all his neighbours in their turns 
ſuffered bim to form, made this ſtrength as form- 
dable as it became. The true reduction of the e- 
orbitant power of France, 1 take no notice of chi- 
merical projects. about changing her government; 


fortifying the barriers againſt her, by the ceſſion and 
demolition of many more places than the" yielded up 
at Utrecht; but not of more than ſhe might have 
deen obliged to ſucrifice to het o immediate relief 
and to the future ſecurity of her neighbours. That 
ſhe was obliged to make theſe ſacrifices,” I 'affirm, 
was owing ſolely to thoſe who- oppoſed the peace: 
and I am willing to put my whole credit wick your 
Lordſhip, and the whole merits of & cuuſe thut has 
deen ſo much conteſted, on this-iſſve; I nN a eau 
that has been ſo much conteſted; for in truth, 1 

think, it is no longer a doubt any where, except in 
Britiſh-pamphlets, whether the conduct of thoſe wh 
neither declined treating, as was done in obe thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ſix; nor pretended to treat 
without a deſign of concludiag, as was done in one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and nine and ten, but car- 
ried the great work of the peace forward to its con · 
ſummation; or the conduct of thoſe who- oppoſed 
this work in every ſtep of its progreſo ſaved the 
power of France from a greater and a ſufficient re · 
duction at the treaty of Utrecht. The very miniſters, 
who were employed in this fatal oppoſition, are ob- 
liged to confeſs this truth. How ſhould they deny 
| it ? Thoſe of Vienna may complain that the Empe» 
- rour had not the-entire Spaniſh monarchy, or thoſe 
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of Holland chat the States were not made maſters 
directly and indirectly of the whole Low Countries. 
Bat neither they, not any one elſe that has any ſenſe 
of ſname about him, can dehy that the lte 
Queen, though ſhe; was reſolved to treat becanſe ſhe 
was reſolved vo Gaiſh, the war, yet was to the utmoſt 
degree deſirous to treat in a perſect union with her 
allles, and to procure them all the reaſonable terms - 
they eould expect; and much better than thoſe they 
reduced themſeives to che neceſſity of accepting, by - 
endeavoutiag o wreſt the negotiation out uf her 
hands. The diſunion of the allies gave France the - 
advagtages ſbe improved. The ſole queſſion is, 
Who cauſed this diſunion? and that will be calily - 
decided by every ĩimpartial man, who informs himſelt | 
carefully of the-public anecdotes; of that time. If 
the private anecdotes: were to be laid open as well as 
thoſe, and {-think--is almoſt time they ſhonld, the 
whole-maplrous ſcene would appear; and ſhock the | 
eye of every honeſt man. I do nat intend to defcendl 
into many parliculats at this time : but whenever I, 
ſcend into a full deduction of ſuch { particulars, it 
will become undeniably evident, that the moſt vio- 
lent oppoſition imaginable, carried on by the Ger- 
mans and the Duich in leagur with a party in Bri- 
tain;. began as ſabn-as. the firſt: overtures were made 
to the Queed z before ſue had ſo much as begun to 
treat: and was: therefore an oppoſition not to this 
or ihat plan of treaty, but in truth to all treaty:; . 
and eſpecially to one wherein Gtrat Britain took the 
lead, or was to have any particular advantage. 
bat the, Imperialiſts meant no nn 
bg | X 3: - AY 7 7 
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Jiminary and imptacticable condition of it was to ſer 
the crown of Spain on the Emperour's head, will 
appear from this 7 that Prince Eugene, when de 
came into England; long after che death of Joſeph; 
and elevation of Charles, upon an errand moſt un- 
worihy of ſo great à man, treated always on this 
ſuppoſition: and I remember with how much in- 
ward impatience + aſſiſted at conferences held with 
him concerning quotas for renewing the war in Spaln; 
in the very fame room, at che Cockpit, here the 
Queen's miniſters had been told in plain terms, a lit · 
tle before, by thoſe of other allies, „ that their 
maſters would not conſent- that tte Imperial and 


Fpaniſn crowns ſhould unite on the ſame head“ 


That the Dutch were not averſe to; all- treaty,” but 
meant none wherein Great Britain was to have any 


particular advantage, will appear from this 3" that: 


their miniſter declared himſelf ready and authoriſed! 
to ſtop the oppolition made to the Queen's meaſures, 
by preſenting a memorial, wherein he would de- 
clare, that his »maſters- entered into them} und 
„ were reſolved not to continue the war for the re- 
1 covery of Spain, provided the Queen would con 
ſent that they hond garriſon Gibraltar and Port- 
mahon jointiy with us, and flare equally te Ag 
ſiento; the South Sex ſhip, and whatever ſhould 
be granted by the Spaniards. to the Queen and her 
“ ſudjects. That the whigs engaged in this league 


with foreign powers ageinſt thei country,” as well 


as their queen, and with à frenzy more unaccount- 
able than that which made and maintained the ſolemn 


league and covenant: formerly, will appear from this; 
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the negotiations out of the Queen's bands, but * 


oblige their ccuntry to curry en che wart on "the 
fame unequal foot that had coſt her 
twenty millions more than ſhe” ovght' to have cn“ 
the Emperour; whoſe inabiſity to fupply' his quota 
was confeſſed; but the Dutch "likewiſe, after the 
States had refuſed to ratify the treaty their mitiſtet 
ſigned at: London towards the end of the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and” eleven, and bye hieb 
the Queen united heerſelf more cloſely tham ever to 
them; engaging to purſue the wary to conclude the 


peace, and m0 guuranty it; when cbneluded, joifitly 


with them; ** provided they - would keep the en 
% gagements they bad taken witly her; and the co 
« ditions of proportionate! expence cnger-which our 
4 nation bad entered into the war. Upoti"ſuch 
ſchemes as theſe was the-oppolition-tv/ the treaty: of | 
Utrecht carried on: and the means employed; and 
the means projected: to be employed, were worthy 
of ſuch ſchemes ; open, direct, and indecent*defi> 
ance of legal authority, ſecret conſpiracies againſt the - | 
ſtate, and baſe machinations againſt particular men, 
who had no other crime than that ef 
to conclude: a' war, under the authority of the 
Queen, which a patty inthe nation enden Gured to 
prolong, againſt her authority. Had the {good po- 

hey of bncluding the war been doubtful, it was 
certainly as lawful for thoſe, who thought it good, 
to adviſe it, av it had been for thoſe, h thought 
it bad to adviſe the contrary : and the deeiſton of 
the Sovereigu on the throne ought to have termi- 
nated the bouteſt. But he who bad judged by the 
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Queen, and, ſince they could not hinder a congreſs | 
to act in concert with her i it; we ſhould” "have , 
been ſtill in time to maintain a ſufficient union ameng | 
the" allies, and a ſufficient ' over tie 
French. All the ſpecific demands that the former 
made, as well as the Dutch themſelves, either to in- 


cumber the negotiation, or to have in reſerve, ac 
cording to the artifice uſually employed on ſueli bc- 


eaſions, certain points from which to depart in the 
courſe of it with advantage, would not have becir 
obtained : but all che eſſentiat demands, alk in par- 
ticular that were really neceffary to eure the- Bard 


riers in the Ro] Countries and of the four tircles 


againſt France, would have błen fo." For France 
muſt have continued, in this caſe,” rather to ſue for 
peace, than to treat on an equal fobt. The firſt 
ſon of Lewis the Fobrteenth, died ſeveral 
months before this; eongrels began : Te ſecooct 


Dauphin, his 'grand{6n; and the wife and eideſt forr = 


of this pritice, died, ſoon after it began, of the ſume 
unknown diſtemper, and were buried together in the 
ame grave. Such family: misfortunes, following a 
long! ſeries of national misfortunes," made che odd 
King, though be bore them with much | 
maprianimity; defirons to get out of the war at any 

tolerable rate, that he might aot run the ' riſk of 
leaving a child of five years old, the preſent King, 


engaged in it. The Queen did all that was morally 
poſſible, except giving up ber honone in the nego- 
tiation, and the intereſts of her ſubjects in the con- 
ditions of peace, to procure this union with the- 
States General. But all ſhe could do was vain; aud 
the _ Sera" that had Hlagered ke Dutch from- 


improving; 
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fatter themſelves that they ſhould: force the. Queen 


e e eee intrigues with the 


party in Britain who oppoſed theſe meaſures, and 
even raiſe an inſurrection againſt her. Nut theſe. in · 


tcigues, and: thoſe of Prince Eugene, were known 
and diſappointed; and Monſieur Boys: had the mor · 


be came to take leave of the Lords of the Council, | 


by the Earl of Oxford ; who entered into many 
particulars that could not be denied, of the private- 
tranſactions of this ſort, to which Buys had been a 
party, in compliance wich his inſtructiona, and, a8. 
I beleve, much againft his own Jenſe and inrlina- 


tiqns, | Astthe ſeaſon for Mtäng de Geld Gee 


the league propoſed to defeat the ſueceſa of tu c. 
greſd by the events of the campaign. But inſtead 
of defeating the ſacceſs of the congreſs, the events 
of the campaiga ſerved only to turn the ſucceſi in 
fayour of France. At the beginning of the year, 
the: Queen and the. States, in concert; might have 
given the law! to friend and foe, with great advan -; 
tage to the former; and with ſuch a detriment 10 
the latter, as the cauſes of the war tendered; juſt, 
the events of it reaſonable, and the objects of it ne - 
ceſſary. At the end of the year, the allies were no- 
longer. ia a ſtate of giving, nas. the French of re · 


ceiving the law; and the Dutch Had recourſe to the 


Queen's good offices, when they could oppoſe and 
durſt inſult her no longer. Even then, theſe offices 


were 
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were employed with al, and vity foe elſe; for | 
them. J 223 N 2 * * jt ; 
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France than ſhe enpetted, or they who put an end 
to it deſigned. "Phe Queen would have hombled 
and weakened this power. The allies who oppoſed 
her would have cruſlicd/it, and have raiſed another 
as exorbitant” on the ruins of it. Neither one nor 
the other ſucceeded, and they who meant to ruin 
the French power preſerved” 93 ths, er, thoſe 
who meant to reduce it. 
Since 1 have F 
one thouſund ſeven hundred and twelve, and the 
deciſive turn they gave to the negotiations im favour 
of France, Se me leave to {ay ſorhething more on 
this ſubject. Tou ſhall find that I all do ſo with 
moch impartiality. © 'The difftrons events of -this 
campaign in the Low Countries; and the conſequen* 
ces of them; have been imputed to the ſeparation of 
the Britiſ troops from the army ef the allies. The 


damour againſt this meaſure was great at that time; = 


and the prejudices which this clamour raiſed" are 
great ſtill among ſome mer; But as clamour raiſe | 
theſe prejudices,” other prejudices gave birth to this 
clamour : and it is no wender they euld do iv 
among perſons bent on continuing the war; ſince T 
own very freely, that when the firſt ſtep chat led to 
this ſeparation came to-my knowledge, which was not 
an hour, by the way, before I writ by the Queen's 
order to the Duke of Ormond, in the very words 
in which the order was adviſed and given, „ that 
be ſhould net engage in any ſiege, nor hazard 2 
battle, till further order,“ I was W 
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burt. PLAY that if 1 bad had an opportunity | 
of ſpeaking in private to the Queen, after I hade 


ceived Monſieur de. Torgy's letter to me on the ſub- 
ject, and before ſhe went into the council, 1 ſhould 
| have ſpoken to her, I. think, in ihe firſt heat, againſt 
it. The truth is, however, that the ſtep was juſti- 
fiable at that point of time in every reſpeRtgy/and 
therefore that the conſequences are to be charged to 


the account of thoſe, who drew them on themſelves,: 


not to the account of the Queen, nor of the miniſter 
who adviſed her. The ſtep was: juſtifiable to the 
allies ſurely, ſince the Queen took no more upon; her, 


no not ſo much by far, in making it, as many o 


them had done by ſuſpending, or eadapgeriog,. of 
defeating, operations in the heat of the war, ben 


they, declined 10 ſend their troops, or delayed: thi: 


march of them, or neglected the they: 
were obliged to make on che molt !frivolapy/protens 
ces. Tour Lordſhip will. ſiad in the coutſe of your i 
enquiries, many particular inſtances of what is bere 
pointed out in general. Bot I cannot help deſcend- 
ing into ſome few of thoſe that regard the Emperour 
and the States General, who cried: the loudeſt and 
Vith the, moſt effect, though they had the leaſt tua 
ſon, on account of their own conduct, to complain 
of the Queen's. With what face could the Empe- 
rour, for inſtance, preſume to complain of -the ;ar- 
ders ſent to the Duke of Ormond? l ſay nothing, of 
his deficiencies, which were ſo great, that he bad 
at this very time little more than one regiment that 
could be ſaid properly to act againſt France aud 
Spain at his ſole charge; as I affirmed to Prince Eu- 
gene before the Lords of the Council, and demon- 
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rated upon paper the next Gly. "Tay Dorking bf” 
all that preceded the yeùr one tHouſihd ſeven hun- 


_ tred and feen, en whict) 1 mic have much to 


ay,-21B&t 1 deſife ybur Lortftiip! N to 'confder,” 
what you will fd to have palſe@ "after the Famous” 
year"ne"thouſhafid ſeven Hundred asd Nx. Was it 
with the Queen's s "approbation, or "agattift" her il, 
that the Emperour made the trraty for the evacua- 
tor of Lombardy, and let out 0 great a number ok 
french regiments time enbugh t© reerthe-lemſclves 

at Home,"*t6' march aro Spain? und to 9 


hritiin forees at AmAn⁰bj? Was it will her appt 


baron, or/upainſt her will, chat, inſtead of em 4 75 2 
iag ol} His forces and all his eridedvburs' to make the” 
greateſt deſign of the whole war, the enterprize on 
Toulon: he fiteceeded, and deththed twelve thoufand 
wen t Nedbte the Kingdom ef Naples, chat mut 
babe fallen f cbürſe? and that am 6pportutity of ©. 
rumftg the whole fnaritime force of France, and of 
ruſpiog er fobduing ber provinees'on” thr ſide, i 
loſtj\ netely*by"this utineceſſary Giverſiou, aud by 
the conduct of Prince Eugene, which left us ron | 
to d6ubt that he gave occaſion" to this fatal P 
pointment on purpoſe, and in concert wick the contt | 
KiYkge tr 0) biloqas of brow eonmronuy Harty 
Turn your eyes, r 6 on the nder of 
the States, and you will find reaſon to be aftohilhe 
at the arrogance of the men ho governed iu them 
at this time, and who preſumed to exclaim againft a 
Queen of Great Britain, for doing what Their depu= | 
ties had dohe more wan once in that very country, 
and in the ebürſe of that very war. In ide hear 
one touſand : ſeyen hundred and twelve, (ut the latter 
"Por, I. 5 end 
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end of a war, when conferences for treating a. peace 
were opened, when the leaſt, ſiniſter event in the 
field would take off from chat ſuperiority which the, 
allies had in the congreſs, and, when the paſkfuccels) 
of the war had giready, given, chem en much, of this: 
ſuperiority as they. wanted. to obtain. a ſafe, .adyaniar: 
geous, , honourable, and laſting pesce, the Queen 
directed her general to, ſuſpend till. further order the 
operations of her troops. In one thouſand feven 
hundred and three, in the beginning of a War, when 
ſomething was to be riſked or no ſucceſa to be e · 
pected, und when the bad Gtuation of affairs in Ger - 
many aud Italy required, in a, particular manner, 
that efforts ſhould be made-in the Low. Countries, 


and that the war ſhould not languiſh there whilſt it 


was unſucceſsful every where elſe; the Duke of 
Marlborough determined to attack the French, but 
the Dutch deputies would not ſuffer their 4oops % 
90 on; defcated his deſign in the very, moment of 
its execution, if I remember well, and gave 9 


other reaſon for their, procceding than that which is 


a reaſon againſt every battle, the poſſibility of being. 
beaten. be circumſtance. of proximity to their: 
frontier was urged, I know, and it was faid, that 


their provinces would be cxpoſed to the incurſions. 


of the French if they Joſt the battle. But beſides 
| other anſwers to this vain pretence, it, was obvious. 
that they had ventured battles, as near, home as this. 
would. have been fought, and that the way to re 
move the enemy farther off was by action, not in- 
ies ſtopped the progreſs of the. confederate army at 
this time, by exerciſing 22 arbitrary and indepen - 
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gent authority ves debe . States. In one 
rbovſnd ſeven hundred and fle, when the ſucceſs 

of ite preceding campaign mould have giren wem 
an entite confidence in the Duke ef Marlborongh's 
conduct, ben returning from the 'Moſelle to the 

Low: s, he began 10 make himſelf and the 
common cauſe amends, for the diſappointment wHich 
pique and Jenloufy in the Privet of Baden; er uſual 
brh nud negligence in the Germans, bad occaſioned 


juſt before, by forcing the French lines; when he 


vs in the full purſut uf this advantage, and when 


de was mürching to attack 10 enemy balf-defeated, 


and more than half. deſpirited;: nay, when” 'he bad 
wade his difp6fitivns for attacking,” aud part of his 
troops had paſſecd the Dyle the deputies of the 
Stine e eee His hands, ok frbm bim 
oa t he loſt; fo theft, 1 n, | 
week Dung ef the terms of bis complaidit * Abd in 
ſhort the confederaty receivetl an affront at teaft, - 
where we might have obtained a victory. Let this 
that bas been ſaiderve as à ſpecimen of the indepen- 
deney on the Queen, her cbuncils, and ber generals, 
with which theſe powers àcted in the courſe of the 
war; who were not aſhamed to find fault that the 


Queen, once, and at the latter end of it, preſumed 


to ſuſpend the operations of her troops till farther or- 
der. But be i that they foreſaw what thisfarther order 


would be. They foreſaw then, that as ſoon as Dun- 

kirk ſiot ld be put into the Queen's hands, ſhe would 
conſent to a fuſpenſion of arms for two months, 

and inrite them to do the fame. Neither this fore 

ſigbt, bor the fitong declaration which the Biſhop © | 
* ine aide by the"Queen's order at Utrecht. 
1 2 and 
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y hich ſhewed em eee, 
ben hot to ſubmit to the league into which: they had 
entered 1757 her, could prevail Saen io make 
tight uſe. of theſe two, months, by endeavanzing;to- 
renew their union and good. underſtanding with the 
Queen: though L. gan fay, with the greateſt truth, 
and, rhey could, pot, doubt of it at che time, — 
on would. have gone more than half way, 40 4 

3nd that, ber, miniſters. wopld haue donegther 

1 —5 to bring it about. Even then, we, might 
hare reſumed, the, ſuperiority e began, to loſe n the | 
congreſs; 1 the, Queen, and the. States uniting, 
ohe principal allies wopld have united with, them: 
and; gin thia.cafe,. it zrauld, bars. deen. 40, mach. the 
intereſt of, France o AO aloe yg wn 
was renewed, that, the, mud}, | and. the, would,, have" 
4 a ſure of peace, during, the ſuſpenGon, on moch 
Worſe terms ot herſelf apd. for Spain, than ſhe made 
i aſterwards..,, But the. prodent, and Sober States 
eontinved to act like; froward children, or like men 
drunk with reſeniment and paſſion; and — 
the conduct be of dhe wiſelt governments, in evey 
ciccumſtance, dee of faction and 
vate intereſt; prevails, | among thoſe who., are _- 
bead, ,ovcr, reaſon, of ſtate. After laying aide el 
decency iu their behax oh towards the Quecu, they 
aid aſide all eautien for themſclves... They declared 
they would Carry on the war without her.“ Lan- 
' drecy ſeemed, in their eſteem, | of more. importange 
than Dunkirk ; and the opportunity cf walling” 
ſome French provinces, or of putting he whole 
event. of the war on the dee ſion, of . anott er battle, 
| A able to the . neaſire chat. * open o 
them; 
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the cattipaign” before this} or in any former __ 
palgu ; and if the Germans andthe! Dutch had © 
ertiſed! then the ſame inhumanity, ub the French 
exereiſed in their provinces iti former wars; wet 


hall urnt Verſkllles, and even Paris,” and if they 
bad diftorded the'aſhes of the dead princes that re- 
poſe ut St. Donis, every good man would have felt 


the horrour that ſuch eruelties inſpire: no mam 
could have ſald that the retaliation: was anjuſt. - 
But in · one thoufand'ſeveti hundred and twelve, it 


war ed herd wwe Felpodt; 10/thefitice fuck pro-- - 


jects. Af the French had been vbprepared ta defend 
their-frontier, either for want of means; or in a vum 


confidence that the peace would be made, as our 


Kitig Charles the Second was unprepared to defend 
his coaſt at the latter end of his firſt war with Hol- 
land, the allies might have played a — — 
fatisfying” their vengeaner on the French, as the 


ſixty-ſeven z and impoſing harder terms on them, 
than thoſe they offered, or would have zceepted. 
But this was not the caſe. - The French army was, 


I believe, more numerous chan we army of the al- 
hes, even before ſeparation; und certainly in much a 
detter <oadition than two or three years before, 
when a deluge of blood was fpilt to dillodge them, 
for WEEFLOTIG t Malplaquet. Would the | 


1 . 


Dutch did on us in one theuſand ſix hundred and 
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Germans und the Dutgh hve found k 
 foreettbam.. gy this! oben ita lade! Wouls 


not the French have fought» wich ad mhh, 


to faye Paris, 20 tha did to e Nonsdi anti with 
all the regard due to the Duke of Onvend And 10 
Prince Eugene, was the abſencer vf d Duke of 
Marlborough of. ne canſequepce!?-) Turn this affair 
every way ia your thoughts, . LUrd Id 
Will find that the Germans and: the Huch Had 
4bing in theirs, hut to; break, at any rata, und 8 
any fiſk;. the negotiations chat were begon n An?. 
reduce Great Britain to the neveſſity of conαp²uing, 
what ſhe bad been too long, a provine of the con- 
federacy. A province indeed, and not one of the 
beſt treated; ſince the confederates aſſumedl 4 right 


of obliging her to keep her pacts with; them, au t 


diſpenſing with their obligations to ber; of enbhauſt - 


ing her, without. rule, or proportion, or! meaſure, 


ia the ſupport of à War, to which ſhe alone contri - 
buted more than all of them, and in which-ſhe: had 
no longer an immediate intereſt, nor even any te- 
wmote intereſt that was not common, or, with re- 
ſpect to her, very dubious; and, after all this, of 
complaining that the Queen pteſumed to hear ken to 


overtures of peace, and to ſet a negotiation on foot; 


vhilſt their humour and ambition required that the 

war ſhould. be prolonged for an indefinite time, and 
for a purpoſe that was either bad ot indeterminate, 
Countries, was continued, and extended afterwards 
dy the act 1 ſigned at Fountainebleau . The fortuse 
of the war turned at the ſame time : and all-thoſc 
diſgraces followed, which obliged. the Dutch to 
da . 7 treat, 
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ſiſtante: they had: as effectually as — gwen. 
in the cirtummſtanres, % Which! They had reduce! 
theinſelves,; and:the: whole. alliance: oandiithe pence 
of Great Bñtain, Portugal Savoy;'\Pruffia, and tlie 
States General wis malle, without his Imperial 


NMajeſty s concurrenck, in-the: ſpring of one-thouſand 
eye hundred and thirteen. 


as it might have been 
made, much: more advantageonſly:for them all, an 
that of one / thouſand i ſeven hundred and riewelve, 
Leſa obſtinacy on the part of the States, and per- 
haps more deciſtre re ſolutions on the part of the 
Queen, would have wound up all theſes divided 
threads in one, and have finiſhed this great Work 
much ſooner and betten. I ſay, perhaps more de · 
eiſtve reſblutions on the part of the Queen ; becauſe, 
although I think that would have tonweyed her 
orders for ſigning a treaty of peace with Frande) he- 
fore the armies took the field, much more willing- 
ly, than I executed them afterwards in ſigning that 
of the ceſſation of arms; yet I do not preſume to 
decide, but ſhall deſire your Lordſhip to do ſo, on 
a review of 1 . of wen 
juſt mention. Ar to ib a 
The league note for poibeBitys te wir honing 
_ oppoſed the Queen to the utmoſt of their 
and by means of every ſort, from the — 
ances of a negotiation; the general effect, of this 
to make them proceed by ſlower and more cautious 
ſteps: the particular effect of it was, to oblige them 
to open the eyes of — and to inflame the | 
5 * 


250 os THE DORY: + t 
1 eee, 
moſt public and 


a ſolemn manner, how unequatlyrwe | 
by our allies. The: rſt gave um tür of diffilleme 
vnd ftimũdity to theiritondufty/ which enconriged:the | 
league, and guve vigour to-the- oppolitionsTPhe | 
eee ns neee. — | 
perour and the other allies:hac 


not to pretend to bear anppeapebdech n * nf 
of the . tate, of 


ws de melt efleatial;: Wers d weft: an ne, 


and the Queen ws. obliged to att in '@ctoſereoncerr + 
- with her enemy who deſired peace, than the would 
have doae if her allies had been leſs obſtinately bent 
to protract the war. During theſe tran ſactieint, 1] 
- Ld; Oxford, who had his correſpondencies apart; und 
a private thread of negotiation always in his hands, 
entertained hopes that Philip would be brought to 
abandon Spain in favour of his father in · la, arid'to - 
content himſelf with the ſtates of that prince, the 
kingdom of Sicily, and the preſervation of his right 
of ſucceſſion to the crown of France. Whether my 


Lord had any particular 


condition of France, on that of the Bourbon fami- 

ly, and on the diſpoſition of Lewis the Fourteenth, + 
1 doubt very much. That Lewis, who ſought; | and 
had need of ſecking peace, almoſt at any rate, and 
who faw that he could not obtain it, even of the 
Queen, unleſs Philip abandoned immediately the 
crown of Spain, or abandoned immediately, by re- 
nunciation and a-ſolemn act of excluſion; all preten - 
Gon to that of France; that Lewis was deſirous of 
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have abandoned; Spain with; the.. equivglents that 


hang been wencioneds1 grinder ply ben, 1 hüte | 


likewiſe 3. if the preſent Fance hade died, 
vben. his father, mother, gd: eldeſt brother did 
for they all had the ſame diſtemper. But Lewis 
would uſe ng, violent meaps, taiforge-his, grandſon ; . 
the Queen wopld: not continue, the war to, force | 
him, Philip was 100, ohſtinste, and his wife lo- 
bitious, 10 quit the crown of Spain, when: they had 


diſcoyered,our weakneſs, and felt their aynBeength 


in that country,. by their ſucceſs in the:campaign of 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ten: aſten which 
my Lord Stanhope himſelf was convinced that Spain 
could not. be; conguered;; nor kept, . if it was! O 
quered, without, a, 8 than it was 
pollidle for us 10.ſend; thither In that ſuuation it 
was, wild 0 imaginec; 35 the Earl of Oxford imaginy = 
ed, or pretended to imagine, | that they. wonld quit 
the crown. of Spain, for. and uncertain pro- 
0 that of France, and, content 
denen be, ip the mean time, | princes of, Very 
long that he might at le obliged de male hjs option 
til the ſpccefſion, of, Frange lay open to, him, was h- 
liged to, make it, and made it; or Spain; Now 
this, my Lord, was the very criſis of the negouia- 
tion: and to this point I apply what 4 ſaid above of 
me effect gf, more, deciſive reſoldtions on the part 
of. the Queens.), It, was plaiv, that, if ſhe made, the 
campaign in. concert with her: alies,, ſhe; could. be 
no longer miſtreſs. of the negotiations, nor have al- 
eee e ee iſſue 2 
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bv perm) 168 Maddie in me — 


our good ſucceſs there wotiid dave rendered the al- 


zes ſo. On "this priueiple the Queen ſuſpended dhe 


1 


beſſat ion. $i e Taxa 
5 Compare now the 1 


hard taſk upon her, of guarding againſt her allies, 
und her enemies both. 


feu men conſidered any thing coolly, the cotiduPt- 


of ber · general; after - he- toe · the field, "though he 


covered the allies in the ſiege of Queſuoy, correſponded 
iI in appearance, with the declarations of carrying 
on the war vigorouſſy, that had been made, on ſe- 
veral- oceaſions; before the campaign opened. It 
bad an air of double. dealing; and as fuch it- puſſedd 
umong thoſe, who did not combine in their thoughts - 
all the cireumſtances - of the conjuncture, or Who - 
vere infatuated: with the national neceſſity of -conti- 
nuing the war. The clamòur could not haue been 
greater; if the Queen had ſigned her peace ſeparate · 
ly: and, I think, the appearances might have been 
explained as favourably in one caſe; as in the other. 
From the death of the Emperour Joſeph, it Was hei- 
ther our intereſt, nor the common intereſt, well un- 
derſtood, to ſet the crown of Spain on the preſem 
Empetour's bead. As ſoon therefore as Phifip hid 
| | | —_ 


- operations of m A rr 


meaſure, —: ſet thr apr 
I We ee did, 
or do more: and, in order to arrive at à good obe, 
it was neceſſary to be prepared to carry on the war, 
as well as to make à ſhew of it; for ſhe had the 


But in that ferment, When 
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nods Bi tend re bad taken this reſolution 


bound her no more; that, by his acceſlic 
Empire, the very nature of them was altered that 
the took. effeCtual, meaſures ic prevent, in avy future 


10 


much leſs fight, io bring, abovt an immediate union 


e 


_* 


have; been ſoonen made, L. 


\preſunne that. he Asen might. have. declared, flat 


ſhe, would, not . the war an hour — 


procure Spain for his Imperial Majeſty ;, that the en- 


g2gements, ſhe had taken, whilſt he was archdoke, 
on to the 


an union of. the crowns ef France and Span, 
upon the fame principle, would not conſent, 


of the imperial and Spaniſh crowns :, that they, ho 


inſiſted to protract the war, intended this union: 


that they could intend nothing elſe, ſince they ven - 


tured. to break with her, rather tag te treat, and... 


were ſo cages, to, put the, rgafanable fatizfaQion,, that 
they might have in every ather, caſe without hazard, 
on the uncertain events of war 3; that ſhe; would not 
be impoſed on any longer in this manner, and. that 
ſhe had ordered ber miniſters te ſign her treaty with 
France, on the ſurrender of Dunkirk into her hands; 
that ſhe pretended not to preſcribe to her allies, but 
chat ſhe had inſiſted, in.their behalf, on ce:tain con- 
ditions, chat France was obliged to grant to thoſe, 
of them, . who ſhould. ſign their, treaties at the fame, 
time as ſhe did, or Who mould, conſent. to, an im- 
mediate, eeſſalion of arms, and during the celfstion. 
treat under her mediation. There had been more 
frankneſs, and more dignity in this proceeding, Lage 
the; cet $44 WY 8 1 


have been 1 * by the oed of the 
one, 


* 8 defitiitive ; and they might, and they did, hop 5. 
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one, than of the other r Upecialy wer uit prdcsblt 

| ig wolld hive! been very t from theirs ut 
Muuſter, and at Nimegbez, abe hey uad Nl 
"their allies, Without any other prbtcttr than we Par“ 
tleular advantage they found u dding fo.” A*ſaipets! 
ſton of the operations of che Qu en's troops, na 
ceſſation of arms between her and France, Was tor” 


drag ber back under their, andthe German poke.“ 
This therefore Was not fufficient to check their es 
cadacy, nor 10 Hinder them from making alk cg une 
fortunate hafte they did make to get themſelveg 
beuten at Deudin. But they would poſfibly have 
have laid afide their Vain hopes, if they hack feen 
the | Queen's" Minifters ready to ſign her treaty of 
pete, and thoſe ef ſome principal” allies ready id 
iu at the fine fines" in which caſe the miſthief,” 
that followed, bad Beck) Pfewebteu? and ae a 
of peace bad Been'6binindd for te onfed 
prince of the'h6tifſe of Bovrboii, who/could neve 
King of "Fraiite, Would 'have fat on e S 
cbfobe, inſteath of an Emperour: the Späni 
would habe been Venkened it the hands ö 
one; add the Imperial '[Reptte wv . 
engtdened in eps "of he" Sther r Fd would 


% $4 


too ſereßßfol camp vs : her ambition, and her- 
power, would have declined with her 614 king 
under che minority that followed ene 6f «th 
leaſt might hive been {6 reduced by the terths 4 
peace; if rhe defeat of the allies in one thotiſatid ſeven 
hundred rr Aid the los of i mdng tos s 
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me French took! iis that aud the followiüng year; 
had been pteventedy that the other would: have been 


no longer formidable, even fppoſing it te Have en. 


tinned : whereas” ſuppoſe” mat the tranquillity bf 
Europe! is more due; At this dt, io nt of ambf- 
tion than td αtͤ of power, un the part of Frenee. 
But, 0 carry the ch par of theſe two" nicfiites 
tothe end, it may be ſuppoſed that the Dutch 
detlaringia ſeparate peade; ab they took on — is n 
claring 2 ceſſation- The prephrations for tlie A 
paign it ihe Low Countrieswwere: made; the Duteh, 
like thb other vonfederütes / had a Joſt confidence in 


their on troops and an unjuſt contempt for thoſe 


of the enemy they were tranſpofted from their ufu- 
al ſobriety aadicantion! by the ambitious proſpect of 
large acquifitions, which had been opened © artfully 
to them the reſt of the confederate army was com- 
poſed of Imperial and German troops: ſo that the 
Dutch, the Imperialiſts, and the other Germa ha- 
ving an intereſt to decide which was no longer the 
intereſt of the whole cbnfederacy, they might have 
united againſt the Queen in one caſt, as they did in 
the other; and the miſchief, that followed to them 
and the common cabſe, might not have been pre- 
vented, This might have been the caſe, no doubt. 
They might have flattered themſelves thiat” they 
ſhould be able to break into France, and to force 
Philip. by the diſtreſs brought * on lis grandfather, 
to reſign the crown of Spain to the Emperour, even 
after Great Britain, and Portugal, and Savoy too 
perhaps, were drawn out of the war; fer theſe 
princes deſired as little 'as e 10:66 the 
Vol. I. * | Spaniſh 


© 


 Spagiſh,crown, on the Emperaur's bead. Nut, wen 
in this gase, though, the ; madneſs: would have ben 

greater, the effect would not Raue been workin The 
Queen would have been able to ſerve thuſe bonſt · 
derates as well by being mediatar in the negn¹¹ 
_ tions, as they left it in her-power to da, ihy being 


from a burden, which whicaſical and wicked politics 
had impoſed, and continued upon her fill it was'be+ 
come intolerable. Of cheſe two meafurrs, at e 
ume when we might, have taken either, there wre 
perſons who thought the laſt preferable to the fors 
mer. But it never came into public debate. +I» 
deed it never could too much time having been loſt 
in waiting for the option of Philip, and the ſuſpen - 
ſion and ceſſation having been brought before the 
council rather as a meaſure taken, than a matter ©» 
be debated. If your Lordſhip, or any one de 
ſhould judge, that, in ſuch circumſtances as thoſe f 
the confederacy in the beginning of one thouſund ſe- 


ven hundred and twelve, the latter meaſure ougt 


to have been taken, and the Gordian knot to hae 
been cut, rather than to ſuffer a mock treaty to lan 


guiſh on, with fo moch advantage to the French 6 


the diſunion of the allies gave them; in ſhort; if 


ſlowneſs, perplexity, inconſiſtency, und indeciſionh, 
ſhould be objected, in ſome inſtances, to the Queens 


councils at that time; if it ſhould be ſaid particularly, 


that ſhe did not obſerve the © preciſe moment when 


the conduct of the league formed againſt her, being 


expoſed to mapkind, would have juſtified any part 


ſe Trot] have taken * he declared, ſoon 
| after 
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aſtef ine moment ws paſſed; that this conduct had 
ſet ber free from all her engagements) and When ſhe 
ought th haue taken that of drawing, by one Bold 
menſure; her allies out of the war, or herſelf out of 
the confederacy, before ſhe loſt her "influence on 
France: If all tbis ſhoald be objected, yer would 
the proofs: broughi to ſupport theſe objections ſhew; - 
that ue were better allies than politicians; that the 
deſire the Queen” bad to treat in concert wih ber 
coofederates , and the reſolution ſhie rook not to 
ſigu without them, made her bear what 80 crowned 
head had ever horne before; and that where ſhe er- 
red, the erred principally by the patience,” the com · 
pliauce and the'condeſcenfion the exerciſed rowards 
them, and towards her own ſubjefts in league with 
them. Such objeftions as theſe may he t the 
Queeris dcndedt, id the cbutſe of this great affair 
as well'as-objeftions of human infirmity te that of 
the perſons etuployuc hy her in the tranſitions of it? 
from which neither thoſe who preceded, ger thoſe 
who ſacceeded; have, I preſume, been free,” ' But 
the principles on xwhich they! proceeded were honeſt; 
the menus theyouſed- weve lawfut, and che event they 
propofedi:to- bring about was juſt. Whereds the 
rery foradariun of all the oppoſition to the peace was 
lid iw-injuftice and folly : for What eduld be more 
onjuſt, than the attempt of the Ditch and the Ger 
mans, w':force the Queen to continue a war for 
their private intereſt and ambition, the diſpropor- 
tionate expence of which oppreſſed the commerce of 
ber ſubjectt, and foaded them with debts for ages 
yet to co War, the objet of which was 16 - 
GT wat from the year one thopſand ſeven 
2 2 hundred. 
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hundred and eleven ſhe made it not:only without 


any engagement, but againſt her on, and the com · 
mon intereſt ? What could. be more fooliſm; n 


Vill cbink that I ſoſten the term tos much, and you 


| 77 will be in the right to think ſo: What could be 


more fooliſh; than the attempt of a party in Britain 


e war ſo ruinous to their country, withs 


out any reaſon. that they durſt. vow; except that of 
wreakiog the reſentments of Eurqpe on France, and 
that of uniting the Imperial and Spaniſh crons o 


an Auſtrian; head? one of Which was to purchaſe 
revenge at a price too dear ; and the other Was to 


expoſe. the liberties of Europe to ne dangers, by 
the concluſion of a war which-bad: been made to fe 
ſert and ſecure em 060/49; £21646, D086; WET! 


„ have dwelt the longer on ihe tondudt of. thaſe - 
who promoted, and of thoſe C]] oppoſed, Ahe ns 


gotiations of ihe pence made at Utrecht andi vn the 
compariſon of, ihe meaſore ꝓurſued a the Queen 
with that which ſhe might bave purſued; becaufs 


the great benefit we ought to reap from the ſtudy | 


of hiſtory,,. cannot be reaped unleſ we agcuſt 

gurſelves to compare the conduct of different 

vernments;/ and different parties, in the ſame cn. 
junctures, and to obſerve the meaſures, they did 
purſue, and the meaſures they might have purſued; 
with the actual cdſequences that followed one, and 
the poſUble, or probable conſequenoes, that might 
have followed the other. By this exerciſe of the mind 


the ſtudy of hiſtory anticipates, as it were, experience; 


as I have obſerved in one of the-firſt-of theſe letters 
and prepares us for action. If this «confideration 
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ſhould not plead nen excuſe for my * | 


hes erat uren 2G | 


ot "rſs bend, © ave one ” ghbre 16 add that may, A 
rage” of "warring: pollelſed 4 party in 9 ng 
5 al A late Queen: A rage of negotia- 
te Hoe pay of mas ice, -. 
f ſeen the conſequences of . 
actually thoſe of the gther,, The rage of warring. 
cobfifmed the beggary of our nation, which began 
eatly * Revolution; but then it ge, in 
ſt war,. reputation to our arms, and our coun- 
i nd For though. 1 thiok, and molt always 
chili; that the" "ated after | 
defarting fem thit laid down in the griod alliance 
of one thonfand feven hundred and one, was wrong; 
yer muſh + we confeſs that it Was- purſued: -wiſely, as 


well as The nge of. negotiating 3 
1 ; ab leaſt: as chargeable in 
druch. Far from paying our debts; con-- 
x, they continu © Gandhi the ine after 


ils Belk) fl i peace. The taxes that 
oppreſs dur twercantile. intereſt the moſt are ſtill in 


mortgage; and thoſe that oppreſs the landed intereſt 
the moſt, jnfiead of being laid on extraordinary gg. 
caſjons,” are become the ordinary funds for the cur . 
rent ſervice of every. year. This is grievous, « and 
the woe 10 io aby man, Who has the honour of his 
country, as well as. ker pioſperity at heart, -becauſe - | 
we haye not, in. this caſe, the airy conſolation, we 
had in the Other. The rage of negotiating began 
twetty years under pretence of conſummating 
ts WAY e echt: and, from that time 10 this, 
out minlſtets have been in one perpetual age, 
They have made themſerves and us, often, objects 
of axerions to the powers on the continent: and we. 


270 * 3 — Wt 
. are become t. hah . OY Sora , EF oy 


patltards, | r_ablu 
ick have? Wh . 3 Ly hs 


cime* *xhanſted ut of Joop: Wa J 0 106 0 
9914 the meal 54 
tu ity 1 to repair « our "ſirengib, imin 


our burdens, our miniſters have "09, 9 


time to this, like men who fought” pretep ces to 175 


the nation in the ſame exhav . apd un 
der the fame load CI LIP 8 : 


? +) 
their view perhaps | 4 and we Hol . not, 15 "| 


if we, heard the fame men dethare. "pational verty 

necelfary t to ſupport the preſent EI who 

have fo frequently declared. corruption and a. 2 5 

ing army, to. be 10. Your: good ſenſe,. my. 

your virtue, and 3 Jour " love of, 55 country, 

| always determine Jou tg. oppo E. 36, "7 ewes, - 
and to cont ute vont utmoſt toward 7 the Lure 


of both theſe kinds of rage: ; the 6 of {eG | 


Without any proportiouab tiooable interef our own, 

the ambition of others; 3. and the ra e of ' negotiating, 

on eve occaſion, | at any rate, wi out a ſufficient 
call t to it, and without any part 90 50 l hat deciding in- 


fluence which we ought to. "have. Jur, nation inh. | 


bits an illand, and } is one of the principal nations | 
Europe; bur, to maintain this r rank, we mult. take 
the advantages of. this Htdöation, "which hape b 2 
neglected by us for almoſt bats a century : We mu 

189 8 at we are not part of the. con 


rinent, bu We muſt never forget that, ve are neighr 


bours to TS -1 will \conclyde, by, applying. a, rule, | 


that H orace ſives for the conduct of an epic or, dra 
matic poem, to the e Britain ought 19. whe 
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in the ace 7. Mey. 9 e 
transform Britagala, 10 Velde 
requres- noidgRtay 2-4. dag st allt — 
13 tech la has: zee . ay end Dale lor 
Nee: Neu interfits uli dlenus Anus ving Wen tri 
: Tacide hen 0 A0 den "7 1 0 bch⁰j,j‚m x e 
| N. 2 >, py 1119 N | 
ordthip had, they. nat appears 
1 Ape nb 10 7 — underſtanding, 
5 will that, l have not. Ipgnt, your: time, unn 
. profitak U e Ie 994 on PhaheR 
to examine. the. Tue. ent. of If * 
tively to foreign ft 
thoſe principles hy 
re ng other i ns 
4 dice, and hab is "ns, PATH N 
and the ignoran gg. and 1 1 
My, Jetter 3 4s. grown, 2555 Hong. . all fa 
thing. to your ea of this time, eoncerning.t 
ſtudy of neten eben re tively, to the intereſts of 
= 


0 pep if 0k Affairs 118 L 15 
vi be no need. to. d lo at any Sher. 

of the, Rebellion, by; your; g1cat-grangfatber,, a 
Eee ebnen xdſhip has in many: 
ph, will geide you ſuxely 188, Op: 7 
they leaye 39 Mur Lara b. * 
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biſtory; for we, have g is pn 

Plaint, abt enim biftoria,; te lly . 

bad e ly inte the mouth of Aiviens,. nJhis hell | 
book Of Laws... „But here, ſtory. leaves you, it 18 

wanted, aft; ;;; The, traditions. of his 1 —— 

0 ner nd of the K arg . 
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Vere actes in teme of thele Gvetits, "art Ave gad 
mity who häte Chwerfed With het” dat wary” 1 
tors in others. The public is in poſſeſſion bf ehe: 
ral colletions and memorials, and ſeveral there are 
in private hands. Tou will want no materials to 
form true notions of tranſactions ſo recem Even: 
pamphlets, writ on different ſides and on different 
Neon in our party-diſputes,. and biftotics'of ho 

more authority thun pamphlets, wilt help vou 14 
dome at truth, Read them with ſufpicion, my Lord, 
for bey diferve to be ſbſpecked: Pay vo regird'to- 
the epithets given, nor to the judgements pafſed; be- 
glect all declamation, weigh the reaſoning, and ad- 


vert to füct. Wich ſuch precatitions, even Burget's-. 


hiftory may be f me al. fs s Word. your Lord: 


ſhip will wat vo help of mind 6 cn, by oh Alt. 


ptopreſſiot the whole conflitution of our 

and even the chara@ter of our nation has beet 752 

ed: nor how müch a wotle uſe, in a national ſenſe, 
tho! a better, in"the fene af party: politics, the men 

called Whigs have made of long wars and bew ſyſtetns.. 


of reyetive, fince the Revolution; than the men called 


Totle made, before it, bf” long peace, "and" Miſe- 
prerogative. | "When! OO ek” three or fol 
generations apo, or will fee that the Englit We 
a plan, perhaps rough, 'but 4 .good-natured b 
ſpitable people, jealous of their liberties; aud able - 
as well as ready to defend them, with their tongües, 


to courtiers and men of mode. But whilſt our 
e W 


r err“, e 
\ 
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 thelr pens, and their fwords. | The Reſtoration be. 
to turm kofpitaliry into luxury, pleaſure into de: 
bach, und country-peers and 'country-commoniens - 
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Let. Vim ST TTR BURO FE 273 
the debauch of that age was enlinened' with wit) and 
varniſhed over with. gallantry. The couriers rand = 
the men of mode knety wbat the conſti tuticm was} | 
reſpected it, and often aſſerted it: Arts and ſcien- 
ces; flouriſhed;; and, ifo grew: more trivia we 
were not become either :profely ignorant, or openly 
profligate ; Since the Revölutibu, nour kings! have 
been reduced indeed to à ſcemiug ahnual depeadence 
on parliament; bur the bufineſs/ of rern 
| vhich-was bſtee med im general h, duty befort, 
5 been cxcacifed in-general-as:a trade ſinees1 Phe-trade 
of parliament, and che trade of funtls, havd grown | 
univerſal,” Men, who ſtooc forward in the world; = 
have attended to little elſe. The frequency of par- 
| lamedvts;-that incycaſed: their importance; and ſhould 
* " have inarcaſed the reſpect for them bas take of. 
from their giti ne the ! ſpititi that prevailedy 
whilſt:the ſervice imthemawas[duty,shagibeen'deba» 
ſed ſince is: became actiade. Few know; and ſcarce 
any reſpect; the Britiſni cunſtitution : that of the 
church has been long ſince derided that of the 
ſtate as long neglected; and both have been left : at 
the mercy of the men in power, \ whiever 1 thoſe men 
were. Thus the church, at leaſt the hierarchy, 
however- lacreſt in ij tx origima j or wiſe in its inſtitatioo, 72 
is become an uſeleſs burden on the ſtate: and the 
ſtate is become, under ancient and known forms, a 
new and unde ſinable monſter; compoſed of a king 
without monarchical ſpleatſabr, a ſenate of nobles 
without ariſtocratical independency, and a ſenate of | 
commons without democratical freedom. Id the 
mean time, my Lord, the very idea of wit, and all. 
thy can be called Tas, has been, loſt among the 
| Fest z. 
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great#/arts ant}-ſeieitces 


e ſearce-alive ; luxury hüt 


4 1 


wotw but, thus it is: every 
inſtauce. | Public and ꝓrivnte virtue, poblle aud pri- 
vate ſpirn, ſcirnor and wit, decline all together? 
That yon, my Lord, may have u long an H 
rious; ſhare in reſtoring! all theſe, and in/ drawing du 
goverument back to the true principles of it, I 
maſt heartily, Whatever erroure i may have com-- 
mitted in public life, I have abuays loved my coun- 


try: Whatever faults may be objected to me in pril. 


vate life, I have always loved my friend: Whatever 
ulage J have received from my conntzy, ie ſhall ne⸗ 
ver make me brexiowith ber: Whatever uſage l h 
received from my friends! I never ſhafl break with 
one of them, while 1 -think him 2 friend tommy 


country. Theſe are the fentinients of my heart! 1 


know they are thoſe of your Lordſhip's: and a dom -· 
munĩon of ſuch ſentiments an that will engage 


me to be, as long as 1 Ii, ome dee 2918 "ena 
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been increaſed bur not refined; corruption hi been. 
eſtabliſbed, and is avowed eee are- 
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tle-oftener than the thitea'or four times u year, 
which, you tell me, are alf yu canialow:s . 
to write to thoſs you like beſt ;, und yet L declares te 
you wäth great truth, that you never knew'me- Y 
buſy in your life, as I um at preſent. Tou muſt 
not imagine from hence,, that I am writing memoirs 
of myſelf. ' The ſubject is 00 flight to deſcend” to 
poſterity, in any other manner, than by that occa- 
ſional mention 'which may be made of any little ac- 
tor in the hiſtory of our age. Sylla; Cefar, and 
others of that rank, were, whilſt they lived, at the 
head of mankind : their ftory was in ſome fort-the 
glory of the world, and as ſbch migbt very properly 
be trauſmitted under their names to future genera- 
tions, But for thoſe who have ated much inferiour 
parts, if they publiſh the piece, and. call it after 
their awn/ names, they are impertinent ; if they pu- 
bliſh n own ſhare int, I RY 
by 
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other ex me 
what has 20 e her thou * | 
"There i is bench an of ws, den which te is 


gan by opening ſo e, 28 the benin 
where we Ip and ſhall, 1 ſupp 0 

pale t cd 5d dl ach 
5 will think ſo, 1 wal lketch the two laſt,” to help 


By The loſs of that babies "which * Lavietice of Me- 
Aicis had preſerted, during he ume] in Italy; the 
; expedition of Charles the Eight to Naples; the in- 
- tigyes of the Duke of Milan, who ſpum WI 
dhe refinements ol art, that get wherein ewas t 
kent la himbelf; abe Hcceſsful (dexterity afl Her- 


dinagd the Cathalic,: who - built: one pillar of the 


Auſtrian grentneſs in Spain, in Haly, and in hel In- 
dies:; as the ſucceſſion of1uhe houſe of: Butgundy 
joined to thæ Imperial dignity and the bereditary 
countries, eſtabliſned another in the Upper and 
Lower Germany: theſe cauſes, and many others, 
combined to form a very extraordinary conjuncture; 
and, by their conſequences, to render the ſixteenth 
century fruitful of our Jn, and wm ain 
revolutions. * 1 40671 Io beet? 


The beginning of the 3 ont ſtill a 
| greater and more important ſcene. The Spaniſh 
yoke was well-nigh impoſed on Italy by the famous 
triumvirate, Toledo at Milan, Oſſuna at Naples, 
and La Cueva at Venice. The diſtractions af 
ann as well as che ſlate policy of the 'Queen- 

mother, 
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mother, ſeduced by Rome, and amuſed by Spain z 


the deſpicuble character of our James the Firſt, | the 
raſhneſs of the EleQor-Palatine, the bad. intelligence 


of the princes and ſtates of the league in Germany, 


the mercenary temper of John George of Saxony, 
and the great qualities of Maximilian of Bavaria, 
raiſed Ferriinand the Second to the Imperial throne; 
when, the males of the elder branch of the Auſtrian 
family in Germany being extinguiſhed at the death 
of Matthias, nothing was more deſirable, nor per- 
haps more pructicable, than to twow the empire 
into another houſe, Germany ran the ame riſk as 
Haly had done: Ferdinand ſeemed more likely, even 
than Charles the Fifth had been, to become abſolute 


maſter; and, if France had got furtiſhed the great- 


eſt miniſter, ' and the North the greateſt captain, of 
that age, in the ſame point of time, Vienna and 
Madrid would have given the law to the weſtern 
World. 

As the Auſtrian ſcale ſunk, chat of Bourbon roſe. 
The true date of the riſe of that power, which has 
made the kings of France ſo conſiderable in Europe, : 
goes up as high as Charles the Seventh, and Lewis 
the Eleventh. The weakneſs of our Henry the 


Sixth, the looſe conduct of Edward the Fourth, and 


perhaps the overſights of Henry the Seventh, helped 
very much to knit that monarchy together, as well 
2s to enlarge it. Advantage might have been taken 

of the diviſions which religion occaſioned ; and ſup- 
porting the proteſtant party in France would have 
kept that crown under reſtraints, and under inabili- - 
ties, in ſome meaſure equal to thoſe which were oc- 
caſioned anciently by the vaſt alievations of its de- 
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meſhes, and by the exorbitant power of its vaſſals. 


But James the Firſt as incapable of thinking with, 


ſenſe, or acting with ſpirit. Charles the Firſt had. 
an imperfect glimpſe of his true intereſt, but his 
uxorious temper, and the extravagancy of that mad - 
man Buckingham, gave Richliou time to finiſh» a 
great part of his project: and the miſeries, that 
followed in England, gave Mazarin time and o 


tunity to complete the ſyſtem. The laſt great aft 


of this Cardinal's adminiſtration was the Pyrenęean 
treaty, 


Here 1 would "WW." byrrepreſenting the lien of. 


Europe ſuch as it was at that epocha, the intereſts 
and the conduct of England, France, Spain, Hol- 


land, and the Empire. A ſummary -recapitulation, | 


ſhould follow of all the ſteps taken by France, du- 
ring more than twenty years, to arrive at the great 
object ſhe had propoſed to herſelf .in making this 
treaty : the moſt ſolemn article of which the mini - 
ſter, who negotiated it, deſipned ſhould be viola- 
ted; as appears by his letters, writ from the Iſland 
of Pheaſants, if 1 miſtake. not. After this, another. 
draught of Europe ſhould” have its place, according 


to the relations, which the ſeveral powers ſtood in, 


one towards another, in one thouſand ſix hundred 
and eighty- eight: and the alterations which the Re- 
volution in England made in the politics of Europe. 

A ſummary account ſhould follow of the events of 
the war that ended in one thouſand ſix hundred and 
ninety-ſeven, with the different views of King Wil- 
liam the Third, and Lewis the Fourteenth, in ma- 
king the peice of Ryſwic ; which matter has been 
much canvalled, and is-little underſtood, Then the 


| diſpoſitions 
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' diſpoſitions made by the partition - treaties, and the 
F. - influences and conſequences of theſe treaties; and a 
a third draught of the ſtate of Europe at the death of + 
Charles the Second of Spain: All this would make 
the ſubject of one or two books, and would be 
the moſt proper introduction imaginable to an hi- 
ſtory of that war with which our century. began, 
and of the peace which followed: 

This war, foreſeen for above half a century, 7: 
ns been, during all that time, the great and con- 
ſtant object of the councils of Europe; The prize 
to be contended for was the richeſt that ever had 
deen ſtaked, ſince thoſe of the Perſian and Roman 
empires- The anion” of two powers,” which ſepa» _ 

MN mately, and in oppoſition; had aimed at univerſal - 
; monarchy; was apprehended. The confederates 
werefore engaged in it, to maintain a balance be- 
tween the two houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, in 
order to preſerve their ſecurity; and to aſſert their 
independence. But with the ſucceſs of the war 
they changed their views : and, if ambition began | 
it en the ſide of France; ambition continued it on 
the other. The battles, the ſieges, the ſurpriſing 
revolutions, which happened in the courſe of this 
war, are not to be paralleled in any period of the 
ſame compaſs. The motives, and the meaſures, by 
which it was protracted, the true reaſons why it 
ended in a manner which appeared not proportion · 
able to it's ſucceſs, and the new political ſtate, in- 
to which Europe was thrown by the treaty of U- 
trecht and Baden; are ſubjects on which few per- 
ſons have the neceſſary informations, and yet every 
one Tpeiks in allarance, and eren with paſſion. | 
A 4 2 I thin! 
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E think. 1 could ſpeak on them wich ſome know- 
ledge, and with as much indifference as Poly- 
bius does of the | negotiations of bis father. 

. Lycortas, even in thoſe "_— 
an actor. 

\ I will even confels to you, that 1 hold oo 
deſpair of performing. this part better than the 
mer. There is nothing in my opinion fo hard te 
execute, as thoſe political maps, if you will —4 
me ſuch an expreſſion, and thoſe ſyſtems of hints, 
rather than relations of events, which are neceſſary 
to connect and explain them; and which muſt be 
ſo conciſe, and yet ſo full; ee ene, and. yet 
ſo clear. I know nothing of this ſort well done 
by the antients. Salluſt's introduction, as well a 
that of Thucydides, might ſerve almoſt for any 
other piece of the Roman or Greek ſtory, as well 
as for thoſe which-theſe two great authors choſe. 
Polybius does not come up, in his introduction, to 
this idea neither. Among the moderns, the firſt 
book of Machiavel's s Hiſtory of Florence is a noble 
original of this kind: and perhaps father Paul's 
Hiſtory of Benefices is, in the ſame kind of com- 
poſition,._inimitable.. 

Theſe are a few of thoſe 3 which come 
into my mind when I conſider how incumbent it is- 
on every, man, that he ſhould be able to give an 
account even of his leiſure; and, in the midſt af 
ſolitude, be of ſome uſe to ſociety. mw 

I know not whether I ſhall. have courage engugh 
to undertake the taſk. I: have chalked out: I diſtruſt 
my abilities with reaſon, and. I ſhall want. feveral 

ee not eaſy, 1 doubt, for me to obtain. 

But 
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RETIREMENT and STUDY: 
To the Right Honourable 
Lord BATHURST, 


LETTER TI. 


| QIRCE my laſt to your Lordfhip; this is the firſt 


favourable opportunity I have had of keeping: 
the promiſe I made you. I will avoid prolixity, as 
much as I can, in a firſt draught of my thoughts; 
but 1 muſt give you them as they riſe in my mind, 
without ſtaying to marfhal them in cloſe order. 
As proud as we are of human reaſon, nothing 
can be more abſurd than the general ſyſtem of og 
man life, and human knowledge. This faculty of 
diſtinguiſhing true from falſe, right from wrong, 
and what is agreeable, from what is repugnant, to 
nature, either by one aft, or by a longer 
of intuition, has not been given with ſo ſparing 
hand, as many appearances would Ar us apt 
delieve. If it was cultivated, therefore, as 
and as carefully as it might be, and if f thi 
of it was left generally as free as it ; _ 
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conſonant to truth than they are: and, truth be- 


LEA hit mir». ; 
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both, and to direct us in the conduct of one and 


the purſuit, of the other,, becomes degraded in the 
intellectual oeconomy. She is reduced to a mean 


and. ſervile ſtate, to the vile drudgery of conniving 
at principles, defending opinions, and confirming 


bandes that ave none. of here, Men who-dp her- - 


moſt honour, who conſult. her . ofteneſt, and obey 
her too very often, are ſtill guilty.of limiting her 


authority. according to maxims, and rules, and 


ſchemes, that chance, or ignorance, or intereſt, 
firſt deviſed, and that cuſtom ſanctiſies: Cuſtom, 
that reſult of the paſſiouns and prejudices of many, 
and of the deſigns of a few: that ape of reaſon, 


who uſurps her ſeat; exerciſes: her power, and is 


obeyed by mankind... in- her ſtead. Men find it 


eaſy, and government makes it profitable, - to con- 


cur in eſtabliſhed: ſyſtems of ſpeculation and practice: 
and the whole turn of education prepares them to 


live upon credit all their lives. Much. pains are 
nalen, and time beſtowed, to. teach us what o 


think; but little or none of either, to inſtruct us 
how to think. ; The; magatine of the memory is 


ſtored. and ſtuffed betimes ; but the conduct of the 
_ underſtanding is all along neglected, and the free 
_ exerciſe of it is, in effect, ee e ee 
een eee 


There ie a Image ana of human reaſon, in 
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W ee this diſtruſt is ſo p- 
parent, that an habitual ſubmiſſion to ſome autheri- 
ty, or other; is forming in us from our tradles ; | 
that principles of reaſoning,” and matters of Tat, - 
re ineulcated in our tender minds, before We are 
able to exerciſe that reaſon; and that, hen we are 


able to exerciſe it, we are either forbid, or frighten- - 


ed from doing ſo, even on things that-arethemſelves + 
the ptoper objects of reaſon, or that are delivered 
to us upon at authority, eb or W 
fciency is ſo · moſt evidently.” 


On many ſubjects, el whe et n . 
natural religion; and tbe general rules -of ſociety * 


and good policy, men of all countries and lan · 
guages, who cultivate their reaſon, judge alike. 


The fame premiſes have led them to the ſame con · 


cluſions, and fo, following the fame guide, they 
have trod in the fame path: at Teaſt, - the differen · 

ces are ſmall, eaſity recbneiled, and ſuch as could 
not, of themſelves, - contradiſtingoiſh nation from 
nation, religion from religion, and ſect from ſect. 

How comes it then, that there are other peints, 
on which the moſt oppoſite opinions are entertain · 
ed, and ſome of theſe with ſo much heat and fury, 
that the men on one ſide of the hedge will die for 
the affirmative, and the” men on ihe other for che 


vegatie: Toute opinion oft aſſer forte pour iſe fairs 


hy ppt. ſays Montagne, whom I 
often quote, as I do Seneca, rather for the ſmurt- 
neſs of expreſſion, than the weight or -newneſs of 


matter. Look narrowly into it, and you wil find 


that the points agreed on, and the points diſputed, 
wre not proportionable to che cammen ſenſe d 
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the ſame every where, and reaſon ſhews them every 


4 where alike. - But the aceidental and other cauſes, 

4 ſpeculation. and practice, are of | infinite variety; 
g and wherever theſe opinions are once confirmed by 
5 cuſtom, and propagated by education, various, in- 

5 conſiſtent, contradictory as they are, they all pre- 
tend (and all their pretences are backed by pride, 
by paſſion, and by intereſt) to have reaſon, or 1c 

velation, or both, on their ſide; though neither 
reaſon nor revelation can be poſſibly on- the fide of 
nnen : 


. of none. 
. Thus it happens that the people af Tibet are” | 
| Tartars and idolaters, that they are Turks and 


Mahometans at Conſtantinople, Italians and Papiſts 
at Rome; and how much ſoever education may be 
leſs confined, and the means of knowledge more 
attainable, in France and our own country, yet 
thus it happens in great meaſure that Frenchmen: 
and Roman Catholics are bred at Paris, and Eng- 
liſhmen and Proteſtants- at London. Fer men, in- 

deed, properly ſpeaking, are bred no where: every 
one thinks the ſyſtem, as he ſpeaks the language, 
of his country; at leaſt. there are few that think, 

and none that act, in any country, according to the ' 
dictates ef pure unbialled reaſon ; unleſs they may 

be faid to do ſo, when reaſon directs them to ſpeak. 
and act according te the ſyſtem of their country, 
or ſet, at the fame tine os: ſhe leads them to fa 
according to that of nature and truth, 
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Thus the far greateſt part of mankind appears 
es to a lower ſtate than other animals, in that: 
very reſpect, om aecount of Which we claim To 
great ſuperiority over them; becauſe inſtinct, that 
has it's due effect, ir-prefualile to reaſon that has 
not. I ſuppoſe in this place, with philoſophers, . 
and the vulgar; that which 1 am in no wiſe | 
to affirm; that other animals have no ſhare of hu- 
man reaſon: for, let me ſay by the way, it is much 
more likely other animals ſhould ſhare the human, 
which is denied, than that man ſhould ſhare the 
divine reaſon, which is affirmed. But, ſuppoſing 
our monopoly of reaſon, would not your lordſhip 
chuſe to walk upon four legs; to wear a long tail, 


and to be called a beaſt, with the advantage of be- 


ing determined by irreſiſtible and unerring inſtint᷑t 
to thoſe truths that are neceſſary to your well- be- 
ing; rather than to walk on two legs, to wear no 
rail; and to be honoured wich- the title of man, ar” 
the expence of deviating from them perpetoally * 
Inſtinct acts ſpontaneouſly whenever it's action is 


neceſſary, and dire cts the animal according to the 


Purpoſe for which it was implanted in him Rea- 
ſon is a nobler and more extenſive faculty; for * 
extends to the unneceſſary as well as neceſſary; and 
to ſatisfy our curioſity as well as our wants: bor 
reaſon muſt be excited, or ſhe will remain inactive; 
” \(& muſt be left free, or ſhe will conduct us Wrong, 
and carry us farther aſtray from her -own -precin@s 


than we ſhould go without her help: In the firſt 


caſe, we have no ſufficient guide; and, in the ſe- 


cond, the more we employ our reaſon, the more 


unreaſonable we are. 


Now, 
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a; Now, if. all this be ſoy if reaſon has ſo little, 
t = ignorance, - intereſt, and cuſtom 1 
much to do, in our opinions and our 
bits, and in pore the whole conduct of human 
life; is it not a thing deſirable by every thinking 
man, to have the opportunity, indulged to ſo few 
by the courſe of accidents, the opportunity ſecum 
eſſe, et ſecum viuere, of living ſome years at leaſt 
to ourſelves, and for ourſelves, in a ſtate of free · 
dom, under the laws of reaſon, | inſtead. of /paſing 
our whole time in a ſtate of vaſſalage under thoſe 
of authority and cuſtom? Is it not worth our 
while to contemplate ourſelves, and others, and all 
the things of this world, once before we leave. 
them, through the medium of pure, and, if 1 
may ſay ſo, of undefiled reaſen? Is it not worth 
our while to approve or condemn, on our o au» - 
thority, what we receive-io the beginning of life on 
the authority of other men, who were not then 
better able to judge for us, . we are now to 
| judge for ourſelves? ' - 
That this may be done, and has been 8 to 
ſome degree, by men who remained much more 
mingled than I deſign to be for the future, in the 
company and buſineſs of the world, I ſhall not 
deny: but ſtill it is better done in retreat, and 
with greater eaſe and pleaſure. Whilſt we remain 
in the world, we are all fettered down, more or 
leſs, to one common level, and have neither all the 
leiſure, nor all the means and advantages, to ſoar 
above it, which we may procure to ourſelves, by 
breaking theſe fetters, in retreat. To talk of ab- 
ſtracting ourſelves from matter, laying aſide body, 
v. | ** 
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is proud, metaphyſical, unmeaning jargon : but do 


abſtract ourſelves from the prejudices, and habits, 
aud pleaſures, and buſineſs: of the world, is no 
more than many are, though all are not capable of 
doing. They who can do this, may devate their 
ſouls in retreat to an higher ftation, un en 


- from thence ſuch a view of the world; as * 


cond Scipio took in his dream, a — 
the bleſſed, when the whole earth appeared ſo little 


to him, 'that he could ſcarce-diſcern chat ſpeck of 


dirt the Roman empire. Such a view as this will 
increaſe our knowledge by ſhewing us our igno- 


rance ; will diſtinguiſh every degree of probability 
from the loweſt to the higheſt, and mark the di- 


ſtance between that and certainty ; will diſpel the 
intoxicating fumes: of - philoſophical preſumption, 
and teach us to eſtabliſh our peace of mind, where 
alone it can reſt ſecurely, in refignation : in ſhort, 
ſuch a view will reader life more agreeable, and 


| death leſs terrible. Is not this buſineſs, my lord? 
Is not this pleaſure toe, the higheſt pleaſure? The 


world can afford us none ſuch; we muſt retire 
from the world to taſte it with a full guſt; but we 


ſhall taſte it the better for having been in the world. 


The ſhare of ſenſual pleaſures, chat a man of my 
age can promiſe himſelf, is hardly werth attention ; 
he ſhould be ſated, he will be ſoon diſabled ; and 
very little reflection ſurely will ſuffice, - to make his 
habits of this kind loſe their power over him, in 
proportion at leaſt as his power of indulging them 


diminiſnes. Beſides, your lordſhip knows that my 
| ſcheme of retirement excludes none of theſe plea- 


ſures 
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ſures that can be taken with decency. and conveni-.. - 
ency; and, to fag. the truth, 1 believe that I allo 


bei morg jo ſpeculation, than, [ſhall God. 1. wane... 
; in ol Sri As to the. habits. pf buſigeſs, they. can 
I have, 90 hold, on one who, has, been ſo, long tired; 
. with. * 'Yon may object, that. though a. man has 
. diſcarded theſe habits, and bas not even the embers ä 
f of ambition abont him to revive, them, yet he can- 


; not renounce, all public buſineſs as abſolutely as. 15 8 
8 ſeem to do ; becauſe a better principle, 3 principle 1 
14 duty, may ſummon him to the. ſervice. of bis 
H country, . Iwill anſwer you. with great ſincerity... 
No mat yy notions of .t this daty than I have. 
I think that, ſcarce any age, or circumſtances, can 
diſcharge us entirely from it; no, not. my o.]. 
But as we are apt to take the impulſe | of our. on. 
paſſions, for A call to the performance of this qutj :, 
Iden theſe paions impe! vs de longer, dhe <a 
t that puts us upon action mult be real, and loud. 
| too, Add 0 this, that chere are different me- 
A thods, ; proportioned to different circumſtances and. 
| ſituations, of performing the ſame duty. In the. . 
midſt of retreat, wherever it may be fixed, I may. 
contribute to defend and preſerve ihe Britiſh, con- 
ſtituſon of. government; and you, my Lord, may 
© depend, upon me, that whenever I. can, I will,, 
Should any one aſk. von, in this caſe, from Bok 
; expect my reward? Anſwer him, by declari | 
| whom [ pay this ſervice; Dep immortali, 


. non accjpere mach hec @ majaribus voluit, 4d go | 

pofteris prodere... .. 5 
But, to lead the ie 1 propoſe with erh. 5 

and profit, reaquncing, the N and 1 
er. J. anging, 
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the world, and breaking the habits of both, is det 
ſufficient :' the ſupine creature whoſe underſtanding 


is ſuperficially employed, through life, about a few © | 


general notions, and is never bert to a cloſe and 
ſteddy purfuit of truth, may renounce the pleaſures 
and buſineſs of the world; for even in de. 
of the world we ſee ſach creatures often employ 
ard may break the habits; | nay, he may retire _'a 
drone away life . in folitude, like a; monk, or 25 


im over the door of whoſe houſe, as if his houſe 


hid been bis tomb, ſomebody writ, Here lies ub 


an one. But no fuck man will be able to make 
the true uſe of retirement. The employment of 
.his mind, that would have been agreeable and eaſy. 


if he bad accuſtomed himſelf to it early; will be 


Unpleaſant and impracticable late: ſuch men loſe 

their intellectual powers for want of exerting them, 
and, having trifled away youth, are reduced to the 
neceſſity of trifling away age. It fares with the 
mind juft as it does with the body. He who was 


* 


born with a texture of brain as ſtrong 2s that 6f 


Newton, may become unable to perform the com- 
mon rules of arithmetic : juſt as he who has the 
Game elaſticity in his muſcles, the fame ſuppleneſs in 
dis joints, and all his nerves and finews as well 
braced as Jacob Hall, may become a fat unwieldy 
ſluggatd. Yet farther, the implicit creature, who 
has thought it all his life needleſs, or unlawful, to 
examine the principles or facts that he took e 
nally on truſt, will be as little able as the other, to 

improve his ſolitude to any good purpoſe; unleſs. 
we call it a good purpoſe, for that fometimes hap- 


Pens, to confirm and exalt his prejudices, lo that 
be 


. 
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Ae: and as dme muſt trifle away age becauſe they 


have trifled away youth, others muſt” labour in a 
pan eee eee ere e 
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and bound up from the cradle, ſo that the women 
of that country are unable to walk without totter- 
ing and ſtumbling all their lives Among the ſa- 


vages of America, there are ſame who hold flar' 
| Heads and long cars in great eſteem, and therefore 


preſs the one; and (draw down the others : ſo hard- 


tom their infancy, that they. deſtroy: irrecoverably- 


the true propor ons uf nature, and continue all 
their Res ridiculous to every fight but then own. 
Juſt ſo, the firſt of theſe characters cannot make 
any progreſs, and 4he ſecond will not attempt to 
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To i alour Ubi the habits of e 
and ſtudy late in life, is like getting into a go cart 
with a grey beard, and learning to walk when we 
have loſt the uſe of our legs. In general, the 
foundations of an happy old age muſt be laid in 
vouth 2 and in particular, he who has not cultieat- 
ed his reaſon young, will be utterly unable to im- 

prove it old. Menent ingezia ſenibus, e +40 
 maneant ſtudium et induftria.'' 
Not only a love of ſtudy; : anch b lid Kae · 


ledge, amiſt have grown up with us, but ſuch an 
B b 2 imduſtrious 
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et, 41], EN end SIUDY.. ar n f 1 
8 mo ie in one continued: delirium. The 


_ cophrmed prejudices of a thoughful life are as hard 
0 change, as the confirmed habits of an indolent 
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iaduſtrioos application Muewiſe, as 3 he 


| whole vigobr of the wind to be excrted/in de pyr- | 

ſuit of truth, through long trains of ideas, and ul? 

thoſe ent een eren e N God, * 
4 bid it. 140 2175 105 Fe. 

| This FO and this Lie I have fete IE = 
© I am not quite's ſtranger to this induſtty und 
application. There bas been' ſgmething al 

ready to whiſper in my ear whilſt 1 ran the 


ef 1 and of buſineſo, mont % Bange En 
„ 7 1 | 18 11 
, Solve fencfeentam mature e n * 


0 | Shs genius, unlike the dampf e 
; Apesel fo ſoftly, that very often I heard him not, 
in the hurry of choſe paſſions by which 1 was tranſ- 
ported. Some calmer hours there were: in thm 
1 hearkened to him. Reflection had often ir's tun, 
and the love of ſtudy and the deſire of knowledge 
have never quite abandoned me. I am not thete- 
fore entirely unprepared for the life I will lead, and 
| iris not without reaſon that I promiſe myſelf more 
ſatisfaction in the NE: ry of k, than I eval Ju 
| "In the former. 
Tour Lordſhip may think this W a Ile wo 
| fanguine, for one who has loſt ſo much time 
you may put me in mind, that human life ha 
ſecond” ſpring,” no fecond ſummer: you may aſl 
me, what I mean by ſowing in autumn, and whe- 
ther I nope to reap in winter? My anſwer will be, 
that 1 think very differently from moſt men, of the 
time we have to paſs, and the buſineſs we have to 
do in this world. I think we have more of one, 
and A of the other, than is N ſuppoſed. 
| : Our 
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_impertinent and impious in both. 3 
fneſs deſpiſes the man of pleaſure, for ſquandering 
his time away; the man of pleaſure pitiss or laufs 
at. the man of buſineſs, for the ſame thing: and 
dei both, congur ſuperciliouſly. and ablurdly to find 
— fault with the Supreme Being, for having giren them 
Jo little time. The philoſopher, who , miſpends, it 


4 
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3 


on wenn of de, and the Morweß of human life, 


very eiten: as much as-the others, joins in the ſume 


cry, and anthoriſes. this impiety. Theophraſtus- 
thought it extremely bard. to die at ninety, and to 
go out of the world when he had juſt learned how 


to live: in it. His maſter Ariſtotle found fault with. 


nature, for treating man in this reſpect worſe than 
ſeveral other animals: both very unphiloſophically! 
and I love Seneca the better for his quarrel with 


the Stagirite on this head; We ſee, in ſo many in - 


ſtances, a juſt proportion of things, according to 
their ſeveral relations to one another; that philoſo- 
phy ſhould lead us to conclude this proportion pre- 
ſerved, enen where we do not diſcern it; inſtead! 


ſerved where we do not diſcern it, or where 


ve think that we ſee the contrary, To conclude 


otherwiſe, is ſhocking-preſamption, It is to pe- 
ſume, that the {yſtem of the univerſe would, have 


deen more wiſely contrived, if creatures-of our low 


rank among intellectual natures had been called to 
the councils of the Moſt High; or that the Creator 
ought to amend his work by ibe advice of the crea- 

1 ture. 


Wo 


#: 


"7 eternity, or eve 

"ther beuge will appear ſufficierit,” upon a Teſs par- 

- ti view, wo all the ends 6f our creation, auc ef a 

"Joſt proportion in the ſucceſſive courſe'sf * 

tions. The term itſelf is long; We fender 16 
und the winit we complain of flows from our 

fuſion, not from our poverty. We ate all 5 


ſpendthrifts; ſome of us diſſipate our eſtates on the. 


- trifles,” ſome on the ſuperfluities” and then we all 
complain that we want the neceflaries of life. The 


much greateſt part never reclaim, but die bankrupts 
to God and man. Others reclaim late, and they 

are apt to imagine, When they make up their ac-' . 

counts, and fee how their fund is diminiſhed, that 


they bave not enough remaining to live upon, be- 


Quſe they have not the whole. But they deceve 


themſelves; they were richer than they thought, 


1 arid they are not yet poor. If they buſband well 


the remainder, it will be found ſufficient for all the 
neceſſaries, and for Tome of the ſuperfluities, and 
trifles too perhaps, of life: but then the former 
otder of expence muſt be inverted; and the neceſ- 
ſuies of liſe muſt be provided, before they put 
- themſelves to wy coſt for n een 
a. 2 

l um derne e men of Pied ind of bag, 


' away their time, and thereby to confeſs, that they 
complain of the Supreme Being for no other rea- 


ſon than ' this, that he bas not proportioned his 


. * bounty to their extravagance : Let us conſider the 


ſcholar and the philoſopher ; who, far from owning 
* e 1 that 


3 That Rte a 46 dur kel. 10 wy | 
wort, when we compare it With the ideas We 'fraine | 
en with the duration of ſome o- 


ed often ed eech 50 l ct they throw 
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' that he throws toy time away, repreves others for 
dong ir : that ſolemn mortal, who ubltains from 
die pleaſures, and declines the buſineſs of the world, - 
chat he may dedicate his Whole ume to the ſearch 
of wuld, and "the improbement of "knowledge, 
When ſuch an one complains ef the ſhortneſs of 
human life in general, or of his remaining ſhare in 
pertjetlar; might not a man, more : 
though Teſs ſolemn, expoſtulate thus with him? 
. Four complaint is indeed confiſtent with your 
| practice; ut you'would not, poſſibly, renew 
| our complaint if you” reviewed your” practice. 
. „ Tbobgh reading makes a ſcholar; yet every 
' 4 ſcholar is not 4 philoſopher nor &ery' philoſo- 
> 7. , pher a wiſe man. It coſt you twenty years to 
I * devour all che volumes on one fide of your li- 
| « 'braty : vou came out'n"great critic in Latin * | 
teck, in the orientiltongues, in hiſtory in 
| * chronology; but yon Was not fatisfied : you! c 
| 4 feffed that theſe were the iter "1ib:l We; | 
| * and you wanted more time to acquire Gother 
| 


* knowledge. You have had this time: you have 
«+ "paſſed twenty years more on the other fide of 
„ your library, among'philoſophers, rabbies, com- 
b 1 mentators, ſchoolmen, and whole legions of mo- 
N 1 dern doctors. You are extremely well verſed | 

in all that has been written concerning the na- 
F ture of God, and of the ſoul of man; about 
173 * matter and form, body and ſpirit ; and ſpace, 
ö and eternal eſſences, and incorporeal ſubſtances ; 

e and the reſt of | thoſe profound ſpeculations. 
% Tou are a maſter ef the controverſies' that have 
rien about nature and grace, about predeſtina- 
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N , queſtions that have made ſo much noiſe in the 
| * ſchools, and done ſo much hurt in me world. 
| « Ton are going 0n,. 2s-faſt as dhe inflemities; Jou 
| © have.contrated will permit, in the ſame; courſe: 
e Andy bar you" bega 20. ſarah; that yo 
. 4 ſhall want time, and vou wake grievous; 
«paints of the ſhortneſs. of human life. 
::!!! Rn Ln 
God muſt prolong. your. life; in order to recon | 
..*<, cile you to bis wiſdom, and goodneſs? It is plain, 
t leaſt bighiy probabſe, that a lie as long ar 
that of the moſt aged of the potriarcha, wald 
fi be too ſhort to anſwer your purpoſes; ſinte the 
4. reſearches and diſputes in which you, are enga- 
"an have been already for a much longer time 
the objects of learned enquiries, and remain ſtill 
nas imperfect and undetermined as they. were at 
* firſt. Bot let me alle} you again, and deceive 
 * neither yourſelf nor me Hape you, in the courſe- 
e forty years, once - examined the firſt: 
% principles, and the fundamental facts, on which 
i all thoſe queſtions depend, with an abſolute in- 
difference of jadgement, and with a ſcrupulous 
% exattneſs? with the ſame that you have em- 
% ployed in examining the various conſequences 
" drawn from them, and the heterodox opinions 
about them? Have you not taken them for 
« granted, in the whole courſe of your ſtudies? 
« Or, if you have looked now and then op the 
« Nate of the proofs brought w maintain them, 
1 have you not done it as a mathemstician looks 
8 * over a demonſtration formerly. made, to refreſh 
60 « his 


5 * 
* 
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[ | 
> this memory, not -10 ſatisfy any doubr ? If you 
* chave thus examined, it may appear marvellous to 
4 2: that you have ſpent ſo much time in many 
1 
* 
u. 


** parts of: thoſe ſtudies; which have reduced you 
40 ahis e een en, n c that: and 
„ \wealineſs, But if you have not thus examined, 
* it muſt be evident to all, nay te yourſelf on the 
*©- leaſt cool reflection, that you are ſtill, not with 
.* ſtanding all your learning, in a ſtate of ignorance. 
. For knowledge can alone produce knowledge | 
and without fuch an examination of / axioms 884 
9 you can have none abopt inferences.” 
1 manner one might expoſtuiate very rea- 
* ſonably with many a great ſcholar, many a profound 
£ - philoſopher,” many a dogmatical caſuiſt. And it 
* ſerves to ſet the complaints about want of time; and 
I: - ther ſhortneſs of human life, in a very . ridealous, 
but a true light. All men are taught their opinions, 
at leaſt on the moſt important ſubjects, - by rote; 
and are bred to defend them with obſtinacy. They 
may be taught true opinions; but whether true or 
falſe, the ſame zeal for them, and the fame attach- 
ment to them, is every where inſpired alike. The 
Tartar believes as heartily: that the foul of Foe in- 
habits in his Dairo, as the Chriſtian believes the hy- 
poſtatic union, or any article ian the Athanafian 
creed. Now this may anſwer the ends of ſociety 
in ſome reſpects, and do well enough for the vulgar 
of all ranks: but it is not enough for the man who 
cultivates his reaſon, who is able to think, and w 
ought-to think for himſelf. To ſuch a mati, every 
opinion that he has not himſelf either framed, or 
examined ſtrictly, - and then 5 will paſs for 
| _—_ 
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enen an the opinion 'of 
other men which may be true or falſe for--aughr 
be knows. And: this is u Nate of - uncertainty, in- 
Fuhich no ſuch man can remain, | with: any peace of 
mind, concerning | thoſe - things that are of greateſt 
importance to us here, and may be 1o;hereafter.. 
He will make them therefore the objects of bis firſt 
and greateſt attention. If be has loſt time, be will 
loſe no more; and when he has acquired all che 
knowledge: he is capable of acquiring on theſe ſub 
jets; he will be the leſs concerned whether he bas 
time to acquire any farther. Should he have paſſed; 
his life in the” pleaſures or: buſineſs of the world; 
whenever he ſets about this work, he will ſoon. have. 
the advantage over the learned philoſopher. For 
he will ſoon have ſecured what is neceſſary 0 his 
Happineſs, and may ſit down in the peaccful-enjoy- 
ment of that knowledge; or proceed. with grrater 
advantage and ſatis faction to the acquiſition of ne- 
knowledge; whilſt the other continues: bis ſearch: 
after things that are in their nature, to ſay the beſt! 
of them, hypothetical, precarious, and ſuperfluous. 
But this is not the only rule, by obſerving of 
pions we may redeem our time, and have the ad - 
vantage over thoſe who imagine they have ſo much 
in point of knowledge over your Lordſhip or me, 
for inſtance, and who deſpiſe our ignorance. The 
rule Il mcan is this; to be on our guard againſt the 
common arts of deluſion, ſpoken of already; which, 
every one is ready to confeſs, have been employed 
to miſlead thoſe who differ from him: Let us be 
diffident of ourſelves, but let us be diffident of others. 
do en ee may . to reaſun-wrong ; 


but 
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23 the'only' ſure ven of ariiving at real knowledge 3 
in the different claſſes of true, probable, 'or falls,” 
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but the paſſiqns and intereſt of others may have the | 
ſame effect. It is in every man's power, who) ſets - 
about it in good earneſt, to prevent the firſt : nd 
when he has: dove ſo, he will have a conſcious cer - 
tainty of it To prevent the laſt, there is one, and 


but one ſure method; and that is, to remount, in 


the ſurvey of our opinions, to the firſt and even 
remoteſt principles on which they are founded. No 
reſpect, no habit, no ſeeming certainty Whatever, 
muſt divert us from this: any affectation of divert. 
ing us from it ought to increaſe aur ſuſpicion: and 
the more important our.excamination is, the more 


important” this method of vonducting it becomes. 


Let us not be frighted from it, either by the ſoppoſed” = 


difficulty or length of fuch an enquiry ; for, om the 
contrary, this is the eaſieſt and the ſhorteſt; as well 


and of being able 10 place the opinions we exitine 


accordiag to the truth, probability, or fulſchood of 
the principles from whence- they are deduced, If 
we find theſe principles falſe; and that will be the 
caſe in many inſtances, we ftop our enquires ot theſe” 
heads ar- once; and fave an immenſe deal of time 
that we ſhould' otherwiſe miſpend; The Muſfful- 
man who enters en the examination of all the diſ- 
putes that have ariſen between the followers of O. 
mar and Ali and other doctors of his law, mult ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of the whole Maho- 
metan ſyſtem ; and will have as good a right to 


complain of want of time, and the ſhortneſs of hu- 


man life, ar WET COR Gn GON 
erde: bot withour allthis rite and learn, de 


might 
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might have diſcovered that Mahomet was an impoſ 

tor, and that the Koran i mY heap of abſurdities. 
In "ſhort, my. Lord, he ho retires from the 

world, with. a reſolution. of employing his leiſure, 

in the. firſt. place to re examine and ſettle his opini | 

ons, is inexcuſable if he does not begin with wr 

that are moſt important to him, and if he does 

deal baneſtly. by himſelf. To deal honeſtiy by hi 

ſelf, he muſt, obſerve the rule I have inſiſted . 

and not ſuffer the deluſions of the world to follow. 

him. 1 into bis retreat. Every man's reaſon. is every; 

man's oracle: this oracle i is beſt conſulted in ihe fl. 

lence of retirement; and when we have ſo gonſult- 

ed, Whatever the deciſion be, whether in favpur of 

our prejudiees or againſt them, we muſt reſt ſatis - 

fied; ſioce nothing , can. be more; certain than this, 

that be who follows that guide in the ſearch, of truth, 

as that Was given him to lead him to it, will baye a. | 

much better plea to make, whenever or wherever b 

may be called to account, than he, who has reſign - 

ed hinafelf, either deliberately or inadvertently, oo 

any. authority pon gart... bh A 
When we have done this,. concerning God” gen . 

ſelves, and other men; concerning the relations in 

which we ſtand to him and to them; the duties 

that reſult from theſe relations; and the poſitive will 

| of the Supreme Being, whether revealed to us in a 

ſupernatural, or diſcovered. by the right uſe of our. 

reaſon in a natural way — we haye done the great 

buſineſs of our lives, Our lives are ſo ſufficient for 

this, that they afford us time for more, even when, 

we begin late: eſpecially if we proceed in every 

other Enquiry by the ſame rule. .ucÞ K diſcover. er- 

' rour 
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5 tour iu axioms, or 71 ig firſt fen grounded on 

15 | facts, is like | the breaking of a charm. The en- 

; chanted Kalle, the ſteep rock, the burning lake dif. 

' | appear: and the paths that dead to truth, which we 

ö imagined, to be ſo long, ſo embarraſſed, and ſo dif- 
f ficult, ſhew as they ate,  hort, apen, and eaſy. 

i When we have ſecured dhe necellaries, there may 

1 be time to amuſe ourſelves with the ſuperfluities, and 


| ven with the trifles, of life. „ Dulce eſt deſipere,” 

; id Horace : Vive lg bagatelle !” ' ſays Swift. I 

A neither; not the Epicurean,” much leſs the 
. Chriſtian philoſopher ; but 1 iafiſt that a principal part 
f of theſe amuſements be the amuſements of ſtudy and 

reflection, of reading and converſation. ; You know. 

What converſation | mean; for we loſe. the tre, ad- 
vantage of our nature and conſtitution, if my ſuffer 

> the mind to come, as it Were, to a ſtand. When 

8 che body, ioſtead of a acquiring, new, vigour, and taſt-. 

1 new Pleasures, begins to decline, and is ſated 
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with pleaſures, . or grown incapable of. "raking them, 
e mind may oontinve {ll to, improve, and indulge 
itſelf in new enjoyments. Every advance in know- 
| ledge opens a new ſerne of delight and the jay 
chat we feel in the aftual polſeſhon of one, will. be — I 
heightened by that which we expect to God i in another : 1 
8 fo, that, before we can exhauſt ibis Li of ſucceſs 1 
f ſive pleaſures, death, will were ureg, 
5 and our, pains at ofice, his 59 Rbogbuſ⸗ 
5 que viventi, non ivtelfighur guando, obrepit fr 
1 „ nectus: ita ſenſim ſine ſenſu aetas ſeneſcit, nec 4 
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N „ ſubito frangitur, ſed dinturnitate extinguitur“ 
I This, my Lord, is the wiſeſt, and the moſt a- 
i | grecable manner in which a man of ſenſe can wind uß 
34 M. 8 | the | 
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the thread of life. Happy is he whoſe ſituation and cir- 
cumftances give him the opportunity and means of do- 
ing it! Tho' he ſhould not have made any great ad- 
vances in knowledge, and ſhould ſer about it late, yet 
the rafk will not be found difficult, valeſs be has gone 
too far out of his way; and unleſs he continues too 
long to halt, between the diffipations. of the 0" 
and the leiſure of n retired life: r 

| rd retie gui eel boram, . 1115 
 Rufticur” expedlat dum defluat amnis— ; 


You know the reſt. I am ſenſible, more ſofble 


than any enemy 1 have, of my natural infirmities, 


and acquired difadyantages : but I have begun, and 


I vill perſiſt: for he who jogs forward on a bat- 


tered horſe, in he right way, may get to the end 
of bis journey; which be cannot do, who gallops 
the fleeteſt courſer of New: Market out. of it. 
| honey my dear Lord. Tho' I have much more 
7 on this ſubject, yet I perceive, and 1 doubt 
Jong perceived, that T have faid too much, 
1 yes], Lint already, The reſt ſhall be re- 
ſerved for converſation whenever we meet : and then 
1 hope to confirm, under your .Lordfhip's eye, my 
er er by my practice. In the mean time, let 
me refer you to our friend Pope. He ſays I made 
4 philoſopher of him: 1 am ſure he has contribut- 
ed very much, and 1 Hank, him for is, rb BY 
| Ling var ee of me. | | 


-— 


*% 
o 


THAT, the Public may n not be - impoſed upon by 
aby lame add nnequal tranſlation. of the fol- 
lowing treatiſe, from the French, in which language 
part of it has been lately printed, and retailed in a 
monthly Mercury; it is jndged proper to add it here, 
at the end of this volume, from the Anthor's origi- 
nal manuſcript, as he bier had finiſned it for the 
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truſt in their afflict ions. But the firſt of theſe works 
a temporary, the ſecond a low; effect: and both 
are unworthy of a wiſe man. Are we to. fly from 
ourſelves that we may fly from our misfortunes, and 
fondly to imagine that the diſeaſe is cured becauſe 
we find means to get ſome moments of reſpite from 
pain ? Or ſhall we expect from time, the phyſician 
of brutes, a. lingering , and uncertain: deliverance } 
Shall we wait to be happy till we can forget that 
we are miſerable, and owe to the weakneſs of our 
faculties a tranquillity which ought to be the effoct 
of their Raga? 23 e 


Several pallajres of this little dead 88 ; 
from Seneca: and the whole is writ with ſome allu- 
ſion to his! ſtyle and manner, quanguam nom omnio 
temere /it quod de * illius gueritur F abius * etc, 

Eras. De ſen. ju OEM 


Ce... our 
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hem, on. 2 

of them by long and ignominious patience. Inſtead 
of palliating remedies, let ug uſe; the ingiſion-knife 
and the cauſtic, fcarch the Wothnd to the bottoms. | 
and work an ee and radical cure. . 


> 


The recalling of former misfortunes ſerves to ker! | 


fify the mind againſt later. He muſt bluſh to ſink 
under the ariguiſh of Þne hund, Who ſurveys a bo- 
dy ſeamed over with the ſcars of many, and who has 
come victorious out of all the conflicts wherein he 


received them. Let ſighs, and tears, and fainting 


under the lighteſt ſtrokes of adverſe fortune, be the 


portion of thoſe unhappy people whoſcrender min 
x long courſe of felicity has /enervated-: while Gi 
as have paſſed through years of calamiryy/ bear up) 
with a noble and immoveable conſtancy,” apainſt the 
heavieſt, Uninterrupted miſery has this good effect; 
as it continually. torments, it finally hardens. 
Such is the language of philoſophy: and happy 
is the man who acquires the right of holding it. 
But this right is not to be acquired by pathetic diſt 
courſe. Our conduct can alone gives it us: and 
therefore, inſtead of prefuming on our ſtrength, the 
ſureſt method is ta confeſs our weakneſs, and, with- 
out loſs of time, to apply ourſelves to the ſtudy of 
wiſdom. This was the advice which the oracle gave 
to Zeno t, and there is no other way of ſecuring 
gor Wenne, "— RAN 400h/N to which du. | 


1 1 4 5 
* Sek.” p. con, ad He. ; + 
+ Dios, Larkr., +. aſt {lot 

4: E 2 : man 


ra, 8 well as was and among 5 
nyo there have been; who while they mod. of he 
— — became | othetbing leſs. The 
1 is N le een e well before we addict 
ourſelves to any ſect: but I think it is a better rule, 
10 addict ourſelves to none. Let us bear them all, 
wich a perſect indifferency; on which fide the. truth 
lies . e e eee 
appear ſo venerable to us as our on underſtand- 
ings, Let us gratefully accept the help of every 
one has endeavoured to correct the vices, and 
alrengtben the minds of men z but let u chuſe fot 
ourſclyes, and eld uniyctſal: aſſont to none. Thus, 
that I. may in ſtance the ſect already mentioned, when 
we have laid aſide the wonderful and ſurpriling ſen 
tcnces, and all- the paradoxes of the Poi tique, we 
mall find in that ſchool ſuch doctiiaes as ouỹf un- 
prejudiced reaſon ſubmits to with pleaſure, as nature 
dictates, and as experience.contirms. - Without, this 
precaution, e run the rique of beeoming imaginary 
kings, and real ſlaves. With it, we may learn 40 
aſſert our native freedom, and warmem 
kane mA wh. 145. 44,03 Pra *: 
Ia order d end, it is HEL" 4 that 
we ſtand watchful, as centinels, to diſcover the ſe 
cret wiles and open attacks of chis capticious!/godr 
dels, before they reach us. Where ſhe falls up- 
on us unexpected, it is hard to reſiſt; but thoſe 
who wait for her, will _ her IT The 


t N 
* 


7 * + Sen, De con, ad Hel. 
fudden | 


ſudden invaſion of am enemy :overthrows fuch a. are 
not on their guard; but they-who foreſee the war, 

and prepare © themſelves for it before it Breaks out, 

tand, without difficulty, the firſt and the ferteſt 
onſet, I learned this important leſſon long age, and 

never truſted to fortune even while ſne ſcemed to be 
at peace with me. The Tiches, the bonours;-the re- 

putatious, and all the advantages which her treacher\ . 

ous indulgente poured” upon me; I placed ſo, that 
the might ſusch them away without giving me any.- 
diſturbance. 1 kept a great interval between mo · 
and them: She took them, but ſhe could not tear 
them from me. No mas ſuffers by bad fortune, but - 

he who has been deceived by good. * If we grow 
fond of her gifts, fancy that they belong to us, and ä 

are perpetually to remain with us, if we lean upon 
them, and expect to be-confidered for them; ve 
ſhall fink into all the bitterneſs: of grief, as ſoon as - 
theſe falſe and tranſitory benefits paſs away, as ſoon - 
as our vain and childift' minds, unfraupht with folid - 

pleaſures, become deſtitute even of thoſe which are 
imaginary. But, if we do not ſuffer ourſelves o 
be tranſported by proſperity, neither (all we be re- 

duced by adverfity. Our fouls will be of proof a- 

gainſt the dangers of both theſe ſtates: and, having. 

explored our ſtrength, we ſhall be fore of it-; for - 
in the midſt of 3 nemme 
can bear misfortune. 

Ae d 10 ver des Jolla than to 
take up opinions on truſt; and therefore the far 
greateſt part of the world borrow, from others, thoſe- 
which they entertain concerning all the affairs of life | 
and 


| enen 
eee let us examine what exile ro- 
ally is f. It is, then, a change of place; and, deſt 
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and death * „ Hence it -proceeds that men are fo 


unanimouſly eager in the purſuit of things, which; 
far from having any inheremt real good, are vardiſh- 


ed over with a ſpecious and deceitful gloſs, and con- 


taiu nothing anſwerable to their appearances +. Hence 
ir proceeds, on the other hand, chat, in thoſe things 
which are called evils; there is nothing ſo hard and 
terrible as the general cry of the world threatens: 
The word exile comes indeed harſn to the ear, and 


through a certain perſuaſion which men have habi- 
tually concurred in. - Thus the multitude has or- 


dained. But the greateſt or: of - — | 
arg, ahegguted by tbe, withs.” 9 A * 


+ RejeRting: therefore e * thoſe who 
ding to popular opinions, or the firſt 


you ſhould ſay that 1 diminiſh the object, and con- 


cenl the moſt ſhocking parts of it, I add, that this 


change of place is frequently. accompanied; by.ſome. 
or all of the following-inconveniencies: by the loſs 


of the eſtate-which we enjoyed, and the rank which 


we held; by the loſs of that cor 


which we were in poſſeſſion of by:a ſeperation-from: | 
our family and our friends z by the contempt which 


we may fall into; by the ignominy with which thoſe 


who, have driven us abroad, will endeavour —_ 


* Dum unuſquiſque mavvult — . quam, — 2 


care, nunquam de vita e ſemper cre litur,. 


deu. Dewitt beat: 
+ Sex. De con. ad. nel. 
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ſtrikes us like a melancholy and execrable ſound; 


tice? our nder and to bg o 


1 of their own conduct. 


All theſe thall be ſpoke to hereafer. Is n 


e while! let us conſider what evll there is, W 
of. place, abſtractedly and by itſelf, 

To live deprived of one's country is intolerable . 
Is it ſo? How comes it then to paſs that ſuch um- 


ders of men live ont of their countries by choice? 


Obſerve how the ſtreets of London and Paris are 
crowded. Call over thoſe millions by name, and 
alk them one by one, of what country they are: 
how: many will you find, who, from different parts 
of the earth, come to inhabit theſe great cities, which 
afford the largeſt opportunities, and the largeſt en- 


couragement, to virtue and to vice? Some are dran 
by ambition, and ſome are ſent by duty ; many re- 


ſort thither to improve their minds, and many to 


improve their fortunes ; others bring their: beauty, 
and. athers+ their eloquence,” to market. "Remove - 
from hence, and go to the utmoſt exwremintics of the 
Eaſt or the Weſt: viſit the barbarous nations of 
Africa, or the inhoſpitable regions of the North: 
you will find no climate ſo bad, no country. fo ſa - 
eee eee 


abroad, and Inhabitthers'byicholee; © © 


Among numberleſs extravagancies which! have 1 . 
Sa through the minds of men, 'we may juſtly rec- 
kon for one that notion of a ſecret uffeion; inde- 
pendent of our reaſon, and ſuperiour to our Fer. 5 


which we are ſuppoſed to have for our country; 


if there were ſome: phyſical. virtue in every ſpot of- 


- » Sxx, De con ad Hel, 
ground, 
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As if the-beimvei was an unjverſal diiemper; inſe· 


. parable from the conſlitution of an human body, 
and. not peculiar to the Sx iſs, who ſeem to hau 
been made for their mountains, as their mountains 


ſeem to have been made for them f. This notion 


may have contributed to the ſecutity and grandeur * 
of ſtates, It has therefore been not unartfully cul - 
divated, and the prejudice of education has been 
with care put on it's ſide. Men have come in this 
caſe, as in many, from believing that it ougbt to 
be fo, to perſuade others, and even to believe them · 
ſelves that it is ſo. ;Procopius relates that Abgarus 
came to Rome, and gained the eſteem and frĩiend- 
hip of Auguſtus to ſuch a degree, that this empe- 
-rour-gould. not reſolve to let him return home: 


that Abgarus brought ſeveral beaſts, which he had 
taken, one day in hunting, alive to Auguſtus; that 
the paced in different parts of the Circus ſome of 
the earth which belonged to the places where each 
.of theſe. animals had been caught; that as ſoon as 
this was done, and they were turned looſe, every 
one of them ran to that corner where his earth 
Jay : that Auguſtus, admi ing their ſentiment of 


love for their country which nature has graved- in 
the hearts of beaſts, and. ſtruck. by the evidence of 
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mediately preſſed upon him, and allowed, though 
with regret, the tetrarch to return to Edeſſa. But 
this tale deſerves as much credit. as that which fol · 
blos id the Tame place, of the letter of Abgarus to 
Jeſus Chriſt, of our Saviour's anſwer, and of the 
cure of Abgarus. There is nothing, ſurely,” more 


groundleſs'than the notion here advanced, nothing 


more abſurd. We love the country in which 

ard born, becauſe we receive particular benefits from 
it, und becauſe: we have particular obligations to it: 
wich ties We may have to another country, as well 
as to that we are born in; to our country by elec- 
tion, at well as to our country by birth. In all 
ether reſpects, a wiſe man looks on himſelf as a ci- 
tiren of 'the world: and, when you aſſe him where 


his country lies, points, __ Ae n tis 


m. btb hdl 


here are other ee again, dos wa ima- 
805 that as the whole univerſe ſuffers a contiuual 
rotation, and nature ſeems to delight in it, or to 
preſerve herſelf by it, ſo there is in the minds of 
men a datural reſtleſſnefs, which inclines them te 
change of place, and to the ſhifting their habita- 


tions . This opinion bras at leaſt an appearance of 


truth, which the other wants; and is countenanced, 
as the other is contradicted, by experience. But, 
whatever the reaſsns be, which muſt have varied i in- 
finitely in an infinite number of -caſes, and ad im- 
menſe ſpace of time; true it is in fact, that the 
families and nations Pech world have been in a 
continual fluctuation, mania ahout on the face of 


1 
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che globe, driving. and driven out by, turns. What 


a number of colonies bas Aſia ſent into Europe if 
The Phoeniceaus planted the coaſts of the Mediter- 
rancan ſea, and puſhed their, ſettlements even into 


ie ocean. The Etrurjans were of Aſiatie extrac- 


tion; and, to mention no more, the Romans, thoſe 
lords of the world, acknowledged a Trojan exile | 
for the founder ef their empire; How many mi- 
grations have there been, in return to theſe, from 
Europe into Aſia? They would be endleſs to enu- 
merate; for, beſides the Acolic, the Ionic, and 


others of almoſt equal fame, the Greeks, during 
ſeveral ages, made continual expeditions, and built 


cities in ſeveral parts of Aſia. The Gauls pene- 
trated thither too, and, eſtabliſhed a kingdom. The 
European Scythiaus overran theſe vaſt proxinges, 
and carried their arms to the confines of Egypt. 
Alexander ſubdued, all from the Helleſpont ro-India, 
and built-towns, and eſtabliſhed colonies, to fecure 
his conqueſts, and to eternize his name. From 
both theſe..parts of the world Africa has received 
inhabitants and maſters ; and what ſhe has received 
ſhe has given. The Tyrians built the city, and 
founded the republic of Carthage; and Greek has 
been the language of Egypt. In the remoteſt an- 
riquity we hear of Belus in Chaldea, and of Seſo⸗ 


ſtris planting his taway colonies in Colchos : and 


Spain has been, in theſe later ages, under the do- 
minion of the Moors. If we turn to Runic biſto- 
ry, we find our fathers, the Goths, led by Woden 
and Thor, their heroes firſt. and their divinities af- 
terwards, from the Aſiatic Tartary into Europe: 
and who can aſſure us that this was their firſt mi- 
Yor. 1. Ds ___ gration? 
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gration? They came into Aſia perhaps by the eaft, 
from that continent to which their ſons have lately 
Tailed from Europe by the weſt: and thus, in the 
Proceſs of three or four thouſand years, the ſame 
race of men have puſhed their conqueſts and their 
babitations round the globe: at leaſt this may be 
ſuppoſed, as reaſonably as it is ſuppoſed, I think, by | 
Grotius, that America was peopled from Scandina 

via. The world is a great wilderneſs, wherein 
mankind have wandered and. joſtled one another a- 
bout from the creation. Some have removed by 
neceſſity, and others by choice. One nation has 
been fond of ſeizing what another was tired of 

poſſeſſing : and ir will be difficult to point out the 
country which is to this day in the wage 1 its 
firſt inhabitants. | 
Thus fate has ordained that lit ſhall remain 
long in the | ſame late: and what are all theſe 
tranſportations of people, but ſo many public exiles ? 
Varro, the moſt learned of the Romans, thought, 
ſince Nature * is the fame wherever we go, that 
this ſingle circumſtance was ſufficient to remove all 
objections to change of place, taken by itſelf, and 
ftripped of the other inconveniencies which attend 
exile, M. Brutus thought it enough that thoſe, 
who go into baniſhmenf, cannot be hindered from 
carrying: their virtue along with them, Now, if 
any one judge that each of theſe comforts is in it- 
ſelf inſufficient, he muſt however confeſs that both 

of them, joined together, are able to remove the 
terrours of exile. For what triſſes muſt all we 


*- Sen, De e . 
leave 
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lave behind us be cſteemed, in compariſon«of the 
two molt precious things, which men can enjoy, and 
which, we are ſure, will follow us wherever we, turn 
our ſteps, the ſame Nature, and our proper vir- 
tue? Believe me, the providence of God has 
eſtabliſhed ſuch an order in the world, that of all 
which belongs to us, the lealt valuable parts can 
alone fall under the will of others. Whatever is 
beſt is fafeſt; lies out of the reach of human 
| power; can neither be given nor taken away. Such 
is this great and beautiful work of nature, the 
world, Such is the mind of man, which contem- 
plates od admires. the world whereof it makes the 
nobleſt part, Theſe are inſeparably ours, and as 
long as we remain in one we ſhall enjoy the other. 
Let us march therefore intrepidly wherever we are 
led by the courſe of human accidents. Wherever 
they lead us, on what coaſt ſoever we are throwa 
by them, we ſball not find ourſelves abſolutely 
| ſtrangers. We: ſhall meet with men and women, 
creatures of the ſame figure, endowed. with the 
ſame faculties, and born under the fame laws of 
nature. We ſhall ſre the fame virtues and vices, 
flowing from the ſame general principles, but varied 
in a thouſand different and contrary modes, accord- 
ing to that infinite variety of laws and cuſtoms 
which is eſtabliſhed: for the ſame univerſal end, the 
preſervation of ſociety. We ſhall feel the fame 
revolution of ſeaſons, and the fame ſun and 


„gen. De con, ad Hel, 
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moon * will guide the courſe of our year. The 
fame azure vault, beſpangled with ſtars, will do 
every where ſpread over our heads. There is no- 
part of the world from whence we may not admire 
thoſe planets which roll, like ours, in diflerent or- 
bits round the fame central fon 3 from wherice we 
may not diſcover an object ſtill more flupendous,, 
that army of fixed ſtars hung up in the immen 
ſpace of the univerſe, iunumerable ſuns whoſe beams 
enlighten and cheriſh the unknown worlds which 
roll around them: and whilſt I am raviſhed by 
ſuch contemplations as theſe, whilſt my ſoul is thus 
raiſed up to heaven, it Wer me little _ a Ap 
] tread upon. 

Brutus 4, in the book which be wih on virtue; 
related that he had ſeen Marcellus in exile at Mity⸗ 
lene, living in all the happineſs which human nature 
is capable of, and cultivating, with as much affiduity 
as ever, all kinds of laudable knowledge. He add: 
ed that this ſpectacle made him think that it was 


rather he who went into baniſhment, ſince he was 


to return without the other, than the other who 

remained in it. O Marcellus, far more happy when 
Brutus approved thy exile, than when the common- 
ä as approved thy PSY: ! How ene a man 


* Plut, of Baniſhment, He compares thoſe 05 
cannot live out of their own country, to the ſimple 
j eople who fancied that the moon of Athens was a 
finer moon than that of Corinth, 


— 


Ia nem celo que ducitis annum. 


V1zs. Georg. 


+ Sen, de con, ad Hel, 
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muſt thou' have been, to extort admiration from 
him who appeared an object of admiration even to 
bis own Cato ! The ſame Brutus reported further, 
that Cæſar overſhot Mitylene, becauſe he could not 

ſtand the ſght of Marcellus reduced to a tate fo 
unworthy of him, His reſtoration was at- length 
obtained by the public interceſſion of the whole ſe- 
nate, who were dejected with grief to ſuch a degree, 
that they feemed all upon this occaſion to have the 
ſime ſentiments with Brutus, and to be ſoppliants - 
for themſelves, rather than for Marcellus D. This 
was to return with honour ; bur ſurely he remained 
abroad with greater, when Brutus could not reſolve 
to leave him, nor Czſar to. fee him; for. bath of 
them bore witneſs of his. merit. Brutus grieved, 

and Cæſar bluſhed to go to Rome without him. | 
Q. Metelſus Numidicus had undergone the fame - | 
fate ſome years before, while the people, who are 
always the ſureſt inſtruments of their own- ſervitude, . 
were laying, ' under the conduct of Marius, the 
foundations of that tyranny. which was perfected by 
Cæſar. Metellus alone, in the midſt of au intimi- 
dated ſenate, and outrageous multitude, refuſed to 
ſwear to the pernicious laws of the tribune: Satur- 
ninus. His conſtancy became his crime; and exile - 
his puniſhment. A wild and lawleſs. faction pre- 
als Halt bim, the belt men of te city armed 


at: MuCttes i de ue Athens, in his re- 
turn home, by Chilo, an old friend and fellow - ſoldier 
of his. The motive of Chilo is not explained in hi- 
ſtory.. Cæſar was ſuſpected, but he ſeems to be ana | 


fied 1 the opinion of Brutus. 
KS:3.: | IK! 
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ia his defence, and were rcady to lay down ber 
lives. that they might preſerve ſo much virtue to 
their country. But he, having failed to perſuade, 8 
ihought it not lawful to conſtrain. He judged, in 
the frenzy of the Roman commonwealth, as Plato 
judged in the dotage of the Athenian, Metellus 
knew, that if his fellow-citizens amended, he ſhould | 
be. recalled; and if they did not amend, he thought 
he could be no ee worſe than at Rome. He 
went voluntarily into exile, and wherever he paſſed, 
he carried the ſure ſymptom of a ſickly ſtate, and 
the certain prognoſtic of an expiring commonwealth, 
| What temper he continued in abroad will beſt ap- 
pear by a fragment of one of his letters which 
Gellius *, in a pedantic compilation of phraſes uſed 
by the annaliſt Q. Claudius, has preſerved for the 
ſake of the word runiſcer. Illi vero emni jure at- 
gue hongſtate interdicti: ego neque aqua neque igne 
careo : et ſumma, gloria fruniſcor. Happy Metellus! 
happy i in the conſcicnce of thy own virtue! happy 
in thy pious ſon, and in that excellent friend W | 
reſembled thee in merit and in fortune f 
Rutilius had defended Aſia againſt the, extortions 
of the publicans, according to the ſtrict juſtice of 
which he made profeſſion, - and to the particular 
duty of his office. The Equeſtrian order were 
upon. this account his enemies, and the Marian fac- 
tion was fo of courſe, on account of his probity, 
as well as out of hatred to Metellus. The | moſt 
innocent man of the city was accuſed of corrup- 
tion, The beſt man was proſecuted by the worſt, 


by e a name dedicated to-iafamy *. .'Choſe 
who had ſtirred up the falſe accuſation fat as judges, 
and pronounced the unjuſt ſentence againſt him. He 
hardly deigned to defend his cauſe, but retired into 
the Eaſt, where that Roman virtue, which. Rome 
could not bear, was received with honour 4. Shall 
Rutilius now be deemed unhappy, when they who 
condemned him are, for that action, delivered dot 
as criminals. to all future generations? when he 


quitted his. country with greater eaſe than he would 


ſuffer his exile to fipiſh.? when he alone durſt re- 
fuſe the dictator Sylla, and being recalled home, | 


not only declined to go, but fled farther off? 


Wbat do you propole, it may be taid, by theſp | 


examples, multitudes of which are to be collected 


from the memorials of former ages? 1 propoſe to ; 
ſbew that as, change of place, ſimply conſidered, 


can render no man unhappy, ſo the other evils 
which are objected to exile, either cannot happen 
to wiſe and virtuous men; or, if they do happen 
to them, cannot render them miſerable. Stones 


are hard, and cakes of ice are cold : .and all who 


feel them, feel them alike +. But the good or the 
bad events which fortune brings upon us, are felt 
according to what qualities we, not they, have. 


They are in themſelves indifferent and common ac- 


cidents, and they acquire ſtrength by nothing but 


- Our vice or our weakneſs, Fortune can Gin 


| * There was another . in the reign 0 .of Ti. 


berius, famous for his gluttony; and a third in che 
time of Trajan. 


+ Sen. L de prov. T 
} Plut, on Exile, _ 5 | 
deer 
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neither felicity nor infelicity, unleſs we co-operate 
with her. Few men, who are unhappy under the 
loſs of an eftate, would be happy in the poſſeſſion 
of it: and thoſe, who deſerve to enjoy the advan- 
tages which exile takes away, will not be 3 
with they are deprived of them. | 
It grieves me to make an exception to n; 
Tully was one fo remarkably, that the example 
can be neither concealed, nor paſſed over. This. 
great man, who had been the ſaviour of his country, 
who had feared, in the ſupport of that cauſe, neither 
the inſults of a deſperate party, nor the daggers of 
aſſaſſins, when. he came to ſuffer for the ſame cauſe, . 
ſunk under the weight. He diſhonoured that ba- 
niſhment which indulgent Providence meant to be 
the means of rendering his glory complete. Uncer- 
tain where he ſhould go, or what he ſhould do, 
fearful as a woman, and froward as a child, he la- 
mented the loſs of his rank, of his riches,- and of + 
his ſplendid popularity. His eloquence ſerved only 
to paint his ignominy in ſironger colours. He wept ; 
over the ruins of his fine houſe which Clodius had 
demoliſhed : and his ſeparation from Terentia, whom 
he repudiated not long afterwards; was perhaps an 
affliction to him at this time. Every thing becomes 
intolerable to the man who is once ſubdued by grief “. 
He regrets what he took no pleaſure in enjoying, 
and, overloaded already, he ſhrinks at the weight 
of a feather. Cicero's behaviour, in ſhort, was ſuch: | 
| that his friends, as well as his enemies, believed him 


* Mitto caetera intolerabilia. Etenim fletu im- 
ꝑedior. L. iii. Ad Attic, ep. 10. 


W 
— 
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d have loſt his ſenſes . Caeſar beheld, with a ſe : 
> erct ſalisfaction, the man, who had refuſed to be bis 
lieutenant, weeping under the rod of Clodius: Poms» 
pey hoped to find ſome excuſe for his on ingratis 
tude in the contempt which the friend, whom he had 
abandoned, expoſed himſelf to. Nay Atticus judged 
| bim too. meanly attached to his former fortune, and 
| reproached him for it. Atticus, | whoſe great ta» _ 
« lents were uſury and trimming, who placed his prin. 
cipal merit in being rich, and who would have been 
noted with infamy at Athens, for keeping well with 
; all ſides, and venturing on none : even Atticus 
bluſhed for Fully; and the moſt plauſible man ww 
aſſumed the ſtyle of Cato. art - 
I have dwelt the longer on this inſtance, becauſe, 0s, 
whilſt.it takes nothing from the truth which has- been 
eſtabliſhed, it teaches us another of great importance 
Wiſe men are certainly ſuperiour to all the evils of 
5 exile. But in a ſtrict ſenſe he, who has left any 
| one paſſion in his ſoul unſubdued, will not deſerve 
that appellation... It is not enough that we hare 
ſtudied all. the duties of public and private life, thay 
we are perfectly acquainted with them, and that we 
live up to them in the eye of 'the world : a paſſion. 
that lies dormant in the heart, and has eſcaped our 
ſcrutiny, or which we have obſerved and indulged 
as venial, or which we have perhaps encouraged, as 
a principle to excite and to aid our virtue, may one 
1 time or ather deſtroy our tranquility, and . . 


* Tam ſaepe, et tam vehementer objurgas, et ani 
mo infirmo eſſe dicis. Ib. 191 
+ Prur. Vit. Salon. 
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otic: whole Garaster! What videue this Recled' rhe 


mind on every ſide, we are invulnerable'on every 


fide : but Achilles was wounded in the heel. The 
leaſt part, overlooked or negleed, may expoſe us 
to receive a mortal blow. Reaſon cannot obtair the 
abſolute dbminion of our ſouls by one victory. Vice 
has many reſerves, which muſt be beaten ; many 


ſtrongholds, which muſt be forced; and we may be 


found of proof in many trials, without being ſo in- 


all. We may reſiſt the ſevereſt, and yield to the 
weakeſt attacks of fortune. We may have got the 
better of avarice, the moſt epidemical difeaſe of the- 


mind, yet be ſlaves: to ambition . We may: have. 


purged our fouls of the fear of death, and yet ſome: 


other fear may venture to lurk behind. This was 
the caſe of Cicero. Vanity was his cardinal vice f. 


It had, I queſtion not, warmed his zeal, quickened. 
his induſtry, animated the love of his country;. 


—— en his coaſtaney n Catiline: but ie 


» Seneca fays the contrary of all this, accordi ing. 
to the Stoical fyſtem, which however he departs from 
on many occaſions; Si contra unam quamlibet partem 
fortunae ſatis tibi roboris eſt, idem adverſus omnes erit. 
i avaritia dimiſit, vebementiſima generis bumani 


geſtir, moram bibi anbitis non Saciet, Si ultimun 


diem, etc, De Con. ad Hel, 
Non ſingulu vitia ratio, fed pariter omnia proſſernir 


In univer/um ſemel vincitur, Ibid, 


Nec audacem quidem timoris ab/olvimus : ne prodigum 


guiders avaritia liberamas. De Benef. L. iv. e. 27. 
Qui autem babet vitium unum, babet omnia. Ib. 
L. v. e. 15. 
+ In animo autem gloriae eupido, qualis fuit Cice- 
Tons, plurimum poteſt. Vei. Pot. „ 
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- 
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gave to Clodius an entire victory over bim. He 
was. not afraid to die, and part with eſtate, ravk, 
honour, and every thing which he lamented the loſs 
of: but he was afraid to live / deprived of them. 
Ut vivus haec amitterem . He would probably have 


met death on this occaſion with the ſame firmneſs with 


which he faid to Popilius Laenus, his client and 
his murderer, Approach, veteran, and, if at leaſt 
thou cauſt do this well, cut off my bead. But 
he could not bear to ſee himſelf, and to be ſeen by 
others, ſtripped of thoſe trappings which he was ac- 
cuſtomed to wear. This made him break out into 
ſo many ſhameful expreſſions. Poſſum obliviſci gui 
Juerim ? non ſentire qui ſim ? quo caream honore /\qua 
gloria ? And ſpeaking of his brother: Vitaui ne 
viderem ;. ne aut illius lutum ſqualaremque aſpicerem, 


aut me, quem ille flarentiſſimum religuerat, preditum 


illi afflictumque offerrem +. He had thought of death, 


and prepared his mind for it. There were occaſions 
too where his vanity might be flattered by it. But 


the ſame vanity hindered him in his proſperous e- 
ſtate from ſuppoſing ſuch a reverſe as afterwards 
happened to him. When it came, it found him 
unprepared, it ſurpriſed him, it ſtunned him; for 
he was ſtill fond of the pomp and hurry of Rome, 
Jumum, et apes, Arepitumgue Romae, and unweaned 
from all thoſe things which habit renders neceſſary, 
and which nature has left indifferent. | 

WMe have enumerated them above, and it is time 
to deſcend into a more particular examination ol 


* ad Attic, lib, iii, ep. 3, 7, 10. erb. 
ib. iii. ep. 10. ad AtticG. 


2 


them, een of: s chen ka borae by 
or man. A is he Wien of | many,” | But 


Fou * ate lun tbh can' bear. -rhow 4 


ry one who conſiders them as they are in them- 
ſelves, inſtead of looking at them through the falſe 
optic which prejudice holds before our eyes. For 
what ? yon have loft your eſtate : reduce your de- 
fires, and yon will perceive yourſelf to be as rich as 
ever, with this conſiderable advantage to boot, that 
your cares: will be diminiſned. Our natural and 
real wants * are confined to narrow hounds, whilſt 
thoſe which fancy and cuſtom create are confined 
to none. Truth lies within a little aud certain com- 
paſs, but errour is immenſe. If we ſuffer our de- 
ſires therefore to wander beyond theſe bounds, they 
wander eternally. Neſcio quid curtae ſemper abeft rei. 
We become neceſſitous in the midſt of plenty, and 
our poverty encreaſes with our riches. Reduce 


. {your deſires, be able to ſay with the Apoſtle of 


Greece, to whom Eraſmus was ready to addreſs his 
prayers, quam multi ipſe non egeo ! baniſh out of 
your exile all imaginary, and you will ſuffer no real 
wants. The little ſtream which is left will ſuffice 
to quench the thirſt of nature, and that which can - 
not be quenched by it, is not your thirſt, but yout 
*. Naturalia deſideria finita funt : ex falſa opinione 
naſcentia ubi deſinant non habent, nullus enim ter- 
minus falſo eſt. Sen, Ep. 16. 
Excerp. ex Lib. SEN. falſely ſo called. 

Si ad naturam vive, nunquam eris pauper; ſi ad 
opinionem, nunquam dives. Exiguum natura defide- 
rat, opinio immenſum Sex, Ep. 16. 


diſtemperz 
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; Aiſteimper: a, diſlemper formed bythe viclokschatinh 
_ of; youn mind. and) not the eſſect, of eie. Ho 
c part of mankind bear poverty with cheerful- 
neſs, becauſe they have been bred in it, and are uc 
cuſtomed' tolt d“ Shall we not be able to acquire, 
bylreaſon and by reflection, what the meineſt arti - 
dan poſſes by Habit? Sball thoſe; whe. have ſdo many 
adyaatages over lum, be ſlares to wants and necoſſi· 
ties of Mhich he. is: ignorant? T bel rich, whoſe Wan 
ton appætites neither the produse of one country, 
vor ſof one part iof the world, can ſatifyj for whom 
the whole habitable globe is ranſacked, for whom 
the, caravans of the Eaſt are continually in march, 
and the remoteſt ſeas are covered with ſtps 3 theſe 
| pampered creatures, ſated with ſuperfluity, are often 
glad to inbahit an humble cot, and to make'an-home- 
ly.meak- They run for: refuge into the arms of fru- 
_ gality; Madmen that they are, to lye always in 
fear of What they ſometimes with for, and o fy 
from that life which they find it luxury to: imitate:! 
Let us caſt our eyes backwards on thoſe mew | 
Who lived in the ages of virtue, of ſimplicity, of 
frugality, and let us bluſh to think that we eiſjoy in . 
5 Mare. than. they. were "maſters, of., in. 1 
midſt of. their gloty, is the-utmoſt affluence. ber 
fortune. Let us imagine that we behald a great 
dicrator giving audience to the Samnite aribafidors, 
and preparing 00 the hearth his mean ' repalt with - 
the ſame hand which had ſo often ſubdued the ene- 
mies of the commonwealth, and borne” the triumph 
a Nane to r crrord Let us remember that 


i 


8 Bo, Seu. De con. 4 Hel. | 
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kat diets we Zend hat: 
none . Soerates, the reformen ofchis. country,” was 
maintained, as Menenius Agrippa, the arbiter of bjs- 


country, was buried, hy contribution . WIe 
Attilius Rogulus beat dhe Carthagintane in Aftich dre 
fight of bis plonghman reduced: bis family: to di- 
ſueſo at homes and the tillage : of: his iti farm-be: + 
came the public care. Scipio died without leaving 
enough to marry his danghtera, and their portions! 
were paid ont of the treaſury of the-ſtate; for ſure 
it was juſt that the;people: of Rome ſhould once pay ä 
tribute to him, ho had eſtabliſtiod a perpetual tri 
bute on Carthage: After ſuch enamples ſhall we 
bs ne DPM th thall we en ts: * 3 


Plates will, in Dieg Dein Ante foor FR 
vants, beſides Diana, to whom: he gave her freedom; 

Apuleius makes is eſtate conſiſt in a little garden | 

near the academy, two ſervants, a patten for: ſacri- 
fites, and as much gold as would ſerve to make ear- 
rings For a child. 

+ Zeno Was ounce of: wennn talen wet he 
came. from Cyprus into Greece, and he uſed-toilend- 
his mone out upon ſhips at an high intereſt. He 
kept, in ſhort, a kind of inſurance · oſfice. He loſt-this. 
eftte'pertaps when be faid, ret? /ane agit'/5: 
quae not ad — . — mm 4 
ceived many and grea igonus;:'$o' 
that —.— * — and An 0 was the 
5 N of is choice, and not neceſſity. Vid. Dio. 
Laer. 6 

+ Dig. Laer. Vit, Soc. aotes-Aviſtontnus Mr of! 
firming that Socrates uſed to keep a box, and lived! 
upon the money which was put into it: Peſſta igitur 
arcula, colligiſſe pecuniam quae daretur; conſumpta 


autem ra, rurſus peſuiſe. 


RY 
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ed into a family which has ſo many iluſtrious an- 
ceſtors ? ſhall we complain of -baniſhment for taking 
from us what:the greateſt philoſophers, and Og: 
eſt heroes of antiquity never enjoyed? - +1 

Lon will nd fauk perhaps, and attribute to ar- 
hes, that I conſider ſingly misfortunes which come 
zoll together an the baniſhed man, and overbear 
him with their united weight. You cuuld ſap- 
port change of: place if it ws accompanied with po- 
werty, or poverty if it as not accompanied wick the 
ſeparation from nur family and your friends, with 
the lois of your rank, can{ideration, and power, with 
fans in this manner, lat him tale the follosing an- 
er. The leaſt of theſe circumſtances is ſingly ſuf - 
tiaient to render the man miſerable who is mot pre · 
-paned:for-it, : has mot divefted himſelf of that 
paſſion pan vrhich t is directed to work. ut che 
the has: gat te. maſtery of all his paſſions, who 
has forſeen all theſe acdidents, and prepared his mint 
co endure them all, will be ſuperiour to all of them, 
:anditozall of them: at once as well as ſinglxy. He 
will nat hear the dofs pf bis rank, becauſe he can 


hear the loſs: af his teſtate: but he will bear both, | 


becauſe he is prepared for both; | hecanſe/he is free 
from :ptide:as much as he is from ava. 
WVou aredeparated from your family and your 
frieniis. Take the liſt of them, aud look it well 
over. How few af your family will you ſind who 
deſerve the name of friends? and how few among 
theſe ho are really ſuch? Eraſe the names of ſuch 
us gught nat to ſtand on ithe roll, and the volumi · 
e ſdon winde into a narrow 
| E e 2 compaſs. 
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compaſs. Regret, if you pleaſe, your ſeparation 
from this mall remdant- Far be it from me, 
whilſt 1 declaim againſt a ſhameful and vicious 


weakneſs of mind, to proſeribe the ſemiments of a 


virtuous friendſhip. - Regret your ſeparation from 


Four friends: but regret it like a man who deſerves. * 
to be theirs,, This is Rrength, not weakneſs. of 


| Wen it is virtue, not vice. N > 

But the leaſt uncaſineſs unden the: oſs 10 the 
2 which we held is ignominious. There is no 
valuable rank among men, but that which real mo- 


rit aſſigns. The princes of the earth may give 


names, and inſtitute ceremonies, and exact the ob · 
ſervation of them; their imbecility and their wio- 


kedneſs may prompt them to clothe fools and knavos | 
with robes of honour, and emblems of wiſdom 


and virtue; but no man will be in truth ſuperiour 
to another, without ſuperiout merit; and; that rank 
can no more be taken from us, than the merit 

which eſtabliſhes it. The ſupreme authority gives 
a ſictitious and arbitrary value to coin, which is 
therefore not current alike in all times and in all 

places; but the real value remains invariable, and 
the provident man, who gets rid as faſt as he can of 


if 


Ty 


the droſſy piece, hoards up the good ſilver. Thus 


merit will not procure the ſame conſideration uni- 
verſally. But what then ? the title to this conſi- 
deration is the ſame, and will be fonnd alike in 
every circumſtance by thoſe who are wiſe and vir- 
tuous themſelves. If it is not owned by ſuch as 
are otherwiſe, nothing is however taken from us; 
we have no reaſon to complain. They conſidered 
us for a rank which We had; for our denomina- 


. 2 tion, 


«tion, not Hor our "intrinſic value. Wie have that 
rank, that-denomination no \Jonger, and they conſi - 
tor us 
— armnciby: Af den legen to neglect 
us, let us learn to pity them. Their aſſiduity Was 
.Importunate:: let us not complain vfithe-edſe which 
this change procures us; let us rather apprehend | 
the return of that Tank and that power, Which, 
lite a funny day, would bring back theſe little in- 
ſes, aad make them ſwarm once more about us. 

I:know how apt we are, under ſpecious pretenoes, 
- diſguiſe our weskueſſes and our vices; and how 
often we ſucceed not only in deceiving the world, 
but even in deceiving ourſclves. An. juclination- 
do good is inſeparable from a virtuous mind, and 


therefore the man, who cannot bear with patience. 


the loſs of that rank and power uhich e enjoyed, 
may be willing to attribute his regrets to the im- 
poſſibility»whichche-fuppoſes himfelf reduced to of 
ſatisfying this- inclination; ' But let ſuch an one 


ow, that a wiſe .man contents himſelf wu doing. 
as much good as bis ſituation allows him to do; 


that there is no ſituation wherein we may mot do a 
great deal; and that hen we are deprived of: great- 
er power to do more good, we eſcape at the ſame 
time the temptation of doing ſome evil ⸗- 
The inconveniencies which we have mentionetdt, 
carry motiung along with them difficult to be horue 
by a wiſe: and virtuous man; and thoſe which re- 
main to he mentioned, contempt and ignominy, can 
* nnn munen he > 
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they admired in us what we ad- TE 


reyerences himſelf ſiould be deſpiſe 1 by others: 
and how can ignominy affect the man who colletts 
all bis ſtrength within himſelf, who appeals from 
the judgement of the multitude to another tribuimi, 
and lives independent of mankind and: of the acci- 
dents -of life.? Cato loſt the election oft prætor, 
and that of conſul; but is any one blind enough =» 
to truth to imagine that theſe repulſes reflected any 6 
diſgracce on him? The dignity: of thoſe two magi- 
ſtracies would have been increaſed by his wearing 
W- They ſuffered, not Cato 
Tou have fulfilled all the duties of 2 Hoddaed- 
wy you thave been trne to your truſt, conſtant in 
your engage ments, and bave purſued the intereſt of 
pour country without regard to the enemies you 
created, and the dangers you run. Tou ſerved her 
intereſt, as much as lay in your power, from thoſe 
of her factions, and from thoſe of eee 
and allies too, hen they became different. 
- reaps the _ of i theſe: ſervices, and you — 
for them. Lou are baniſhed, and purſued with 
| en and; thoſe whom you hindered from tri- 
umphing at her expence, revenge themſelves at 
yours: The perſons,” in oppoſition to whom you 
ſerved, or even ſaved the public, conſpire and ac- 
compliſh your private ruin. Theſe are your accu- 
ſers, and the giddy ungrateſul crowd your judges. 
- Your name is hung up in the tables of pruſcription, 
and art joined to malice endeavours to make your 
beſt actions paſs for crimes, and to ſtain your cha- 
racter. For this purpoſe: the: ſacred voice of the 
fenate is made to pronounce: a lye, and thoſe re- 


* 


30 rl, ww ovght fo be the eternal monuments of 


truth, 


nominy 


trach, eee e gene e 
lumny. Such girgumjances as: theſe! you think in- 
tolerable, and you: Would;; prefer death to ſo igne- 
miniqus an exile. .Deceive;nqt-yourlelt, »"Theiag- 
uith them who: penſecute unjuſtly, 
not with him who ſuffers unjuſt perſeeution . Necui- 
gitrat 1 undique ant. en duppoſe that in the act 
which baniſhes you, it was declared that you bave 
ſome contagious diſtemper, that Jour are crooked, or 
qtherwiſe deformed. Tbis would: render the legiſ- 
lators ridiculous . The other renders them inſa- 
mous. But neither one nor the other: can affect 
the man, who in;an; healthful. welkproportioned: ho- 
dy enjoys a conſcience. void of all the offences a- 
.&ribed to him. lnſtead of ſuch, an exile, would 
you compound, that you might live at home in caſe 
and plenty, to be the inſtrument of blending theſe 
contraty intereſts once more together, and of giv- 


zog but the third. place 10 that of your, country ? 


Would you, proſtitute her power: to the ambition-of 


ben under the pretence of ſecuring her from 
imaginary dangers, and drain her riches into the | 


_ pockets. of the meaneſt and vileſt of ber citizevs, 
under the pretence of, paying her dehts ? If you 


could ſubmit to ſo infamous a compoſition; you are 


not the man to whom. I addreſs m diſeourſe, or 
wich whom I will. haye any commerce f and if you 
have virtue enough. to diſdain. it, Mh ſhould: you 


repine at the other alternative ? Baniſhment from 


ſuch a a and with ſuch circumſtances, is like | 


The dialogue between Cicero and Philiſcus. 
Dion. Calf, lib, xzzxviii, 
being 


ye 


— mura have ben your ther by 
eee W 

Baniſhment, with all its: til ee 15 0 bar | 
om being the cauſe of contempt, that he Who 
[bears up with an undaunted ſpirit againſt them, 
while ſo many are dejected by them, -erefts on his 
very misfortunes u trophy to his honour: for ſuch 
is the frame and temper of our minds, that nothing 
ſtrikes us with greater admiration than a man intre- 
pid in the midſt of misfortunes: Of all ignominies, 
an ignominious death muſt be allowed to be the. 


greateſt; and yet Where is the blaſphemer who will, 


preſume to defame the. death of Socrates“ This 
ſaint entered the. priſon with the fame countenance 
with which he reduced thirty tyrants, and he. took. 
off ignominy from the place.; for hom could it be 
deemed a priſon when Boerates was there? Phocion 
was led to execution in the ſame city; alh thoſe 
— ney ara caſt their eyes to the 
ground, and with | throbbing hearts bewailed, not 
the innocent man, but Juſtice herſelf, Who was 
in him condemned. Yet there was a wretch found, 
for mouſters are ſometimes produced in contradiction 
to the ordinary rules of nature, who Tpit in his face 
as be paſſed along. Phocion wiped his cheek, 
imiled, turned to ere pn and aid; Ad- 


5 % moniſh 
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| 'M wogiſh this man bot to be ſo nafly for the fue 


| 8 4 ture. $9 277 Nic 1971 44 Nit 
Iguominy de take no naler un virtde «, 
for Virtue is in every tondition! the füme, and s. 
| _Fenges the ſume reſpect. We applaud the world 
when ſhe. proſpers; and when the falls into adver- 
fity we "applaud ber. "ny ke” ige temples of "the 
( gods, the i is venerable” even" in her tuns, After 
ER this muſt it not appear x degree. of mates to de 
< fer one moment acquiring the” only arms capable | 
„ defending us againſt attacks which at every mo- 
ment we are expoſed to? Ouf being my 
; not miſerable, when we fall ines misfoftunies, *de-. 
C pends on the manner in which we have enjoyed 
| proſperity. If we have applied onrſelves betimes to 


1 the ſtudy of wiſdom, aud to the ſtudy of "wiſdom, 
de: and to the praftice of virtne, theſe” eylls become 
c indifferent; but if we have neglected t0 do fo; they | 
; become neceſſary. In one cafe they are evils,” in 


"the other they ate remedies for greater evils than 
n themſelves. - Zeno + rejoiced that a ſhipwreck hall 
„ throw him on the Athenian coaſt: and he owed 
to the loſs of his fortune the acquiſition which he 
made of virtue, of wiſtom, of imttlorrality.” There | 

are good and bad airs for the mind, as well as for 

the body. Proſperity often irritates our chronica 
diſtempers, and leaves no hopes of finding any ſpe- 

eific but in adverſity, ' In ſuch cafes baniftimeiit*is 

I | Kke change of air, and the evils we' ſuffer are like 
rongh medicines pe to laveteritte” difcaſes. 


is 72 q 1 0 * 90" EA fi "Tov 
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What . Anacharls. ſaid. of rt at 
nough be faid' of proſperity.. She bears the three 

A pleaſure, and of ſortow: | 
ee is if the ian can care the. milhiaf” 
the former work. When afflictions fail t 
hams their due effect, the caſe is deſperate... , They: 
are the laſt remedy. which. indulgent Providence uſes: 
_ and if they fail, we muſt Janguiſly and die in miſery! / 
and contempt. Vain men 1 how ſeldom do we 

Know what to wich or to pray for? When we pray 
agaiaſt misfortunes, and when we fear them moſt, 
e want them. moſt. It Was for . this reaſon that 
Pythagoras forbid his diſciples to aſk any thing in 
particular of God. The ſhorteſt and the beſt 
ꝓrayer which - we can addreſs to him, who knows. 
aur wants, and ou, nme 

Thy: auill ie dine. i 3.64 x 

Tully: lays, in fame part. of his works... that as. 
happineſs is the abje&t.of all philoſlaphy, ſo the 
diſputes. among: pbiloſophers ariſe from their diffe- 
nent nations of the Sovereign Good. Reroncile 
them in that point, you reconcile them in che reſt. 
The ſchool of Zeno placed this ſovereigu gaod in 
naked virture, and wound the principle up to an 
extreme beyond the pitch of nature and truth. 4A 
{pirit of appoſuion to another doctrine, which;ggrew- 
into great vage while Zeno flouriſhed, might oc- 
| ealion this exceſs, Epicurus placed the ſovereign: 
good in pleaſure. His terms. were wilfully, or ac- 

cidentally miſtakep. His ſcholars might help to 
pervert his doctrine, but * enflamed the diſ- 


4 gen. De con ad Hel... 
pute; 


A dn 
between loiciſin · redhoed' to reaſonable * inrehſigible® | 
rms, and-gemnine' orthodox Fpfeunfin, as is ittta· 

gined: Tdie felleir-animi- immota tranguilHas,” and 
the voluptas of tlie latter are near enough à·kin: 
and I mnch doubt whether the firmeſt hero of the 
Portique would have borne a ft of the fone, o 
the principles of Zeno, with greater t miſty: 
| and patzence than Epicurus did, om thoſe of his ot 
philoſophy ®. However, Axiſtotle took” à wideſt 
way, or explained himſelf better, and placed hap 
pinelp in che joint advantages of the mit, of the | 
body, and of fortune. They are reafonably join 
ed; but certain it is; that they muſt not be placed 
on an equal foot. We can much better bear the 
privation of the laſt, ' than of the others; and po 
verty itſelf, which mankind” is afraid of, pur mar 
Pauperin fugiens, per ſaxa, per ignes, is ſurely 
preferable to madneſs, or the ſtone, though Chry- 
ſippus thonght it better to live- mad, than not to 
live! If baniſtiment, therefore, by taking from us 

the advantages of fortune; cannot take from us the- 
more valuable advantages of the mind and the ho. 
dy, when we have them; and if the fame accident 
is able to reſtore them to us, when we have loft 
eee is « very ae mnſforrinie' to 


„Compare che repreſentations made ſo frequ 
of the dectrine of volupty taught by Epicurus, 


the account which he himſelf gives in his letter to 


Meneœceus, of the 2 wherein he underſtood this 
word. Vid. Di 


In his ind Todt if of Nature, cited by Plutarch, 
in the treatiſe on the 2 of the Stoics. 


thoſe 


A 92s 


. Werde apen EX! Xl EXILE, 


| fol hn wean; under dhe dowipign.,gf test | 


ſon and g very great bleſſing to thoſe; who are ill 
planet in vices which ruin, the, health. both of bor 
y and mind., It is to;be; wiſhed for, in favour, of, 

ſuch as theſe, and to be feared by none. If we are 
in this caſe, Jet us ſecond the deſgus of Providence. 


in our favour, aud, make ſome amends for negledts,/ 
ing former opportunities, by not letting Clip; the, laſk,, 


Si nals Janus, curres hydropicus. We may ſhorten, 
the <yils which, we might bare prevented; aud. as we, 

get the; better of our diſordenly ;paſſions,. and yiciops, 
habits, we ſhall. fgel our apxiety diminiſh, in propor- 


tion. All, the approaches to virtue are comfortable. 
Be, With how much joy will the man, Wo improves, 


his misfortunes, in this marmer, diſcover; that thoſe, 


evils, which, he attributed to his exile, * from 
his vagity and folly, and vaniſh. with them! 


ſee that, i in his former temper of mind, he. pare, 
bled: the effcminate prince who could drink no“ ar, / 
ter but that, of the river Choalpes ; or the ſimple * 


queen, in one of the tragedies of Euripides; wag! 
- complained bitterly, that ſhe, had not lighted. the 
nuptial torch, and. that the river, Iſmenbs bad not 
furniſhed the water at her ſon's. wedding. Seeing, 
his former ſtate in this ridiculous light, he. will la- 
bour on with pleaſure towards another as. contrary: 


as poſſible to it; and when he arrives there, he will 


be convinced by the ſtrongeſt of all proofs, his on 
experience, that he was unfortunate ae he way 
be not e he was e 718 8 


. . on Basset. 
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 HEFLBCTIONS upon EXILE: | 9 


b thought to refine-- 
Get wich; I would venture to put ſome advantages 


_ againſt thoſe which we loſe by exile. - One there is 
Which has been neglected even by great and wiſe 


men. Demetrius Phalereus, after his expulſion from 
Athens, became firſt miniſter to the king of Egypt; 
and Themiſtocdes found a reception at the court of 
_ Perſia, that he uſed to ſay, his fortune had been 
loſt if he had not been ruined. But Demetrius 


expoſed bimſelf, by his favour under the firſt Pto- 


lemy, to a new diſgrace under the ſecond: and 
Themiſtocles, who had been the captain of a free | 
people, became the vaſſal of the prince he had con- 
quered. How much better is it to take hold of 
the proper advantage of exile, and to live for our - 
ſelyes, when we are · under no obligation of living 
for others ? Similis, a captain of great reputation 
under Trajan and Adrian, having obtained leave to | 
retire, paſſed ſeven years in his retreat, and then 
dying, ordered this inſcription to be put on his 
tomb: that he had been many years on earth, but 
'that he had lived only ſeven . If you are wile, - 
your leſure will be worthily employed, and your 
retreat will add new luſtre to your character. Imi- 
tate Thucydides in Thracia, or Xenophon in his 
little farm at Scillus. In ſuch a · retreat you may ſit 
down, like one of the inhabitants of Elis, Who 
judged of the Olympic games, without. taking any 
part in them. Far from the hurry of the AT | 
and almoſt an unconcerned ſw of what aus. 


7 | » Xiphil,- 
Vol.. I. e 


of fortune, ' which are due to exile, into the ſcale 


| wilds kids 1 <del what - 
| Peep pon yan pa in a private. life 1 
MS: 9! reer. Ane Jp 


your happineſs, - 
Jon Want the talents, 3 
fary materials for ſuch a Work, Ade boweles bor 


_ to. Hoch. Endeavour. 46 copy-nb8r-.the. extaple, / | 
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| Rural amuſements, and phiſoſophicat meditations, - 
will make your hours glide ſmoothly on; and if the 
Indulgence of Heaven has given you a friend like - 
Laelius, prawns! is wanting to ye 9 — 
v leppy 
11 Thale are ſome of thoſe refleRtions which 1 
ſerve to fortify the mind under baniſhment, and un- 
der the other misfortunes of life, which it is every 
man's intereſt to- prepare for, becauſe they are com- 3 
mon to all men *: I ſay they are common to all 
men ; becauſe even they who eſcape them are equal 
ly expoſed to them. The darts of adverſe fortune 
are always levelled at our heads. Some reach us, 
ſome graze againſt us, and fly to wound our neigh- 
bours. Let us therefore impoſe an equal temper 


on our minds, and pay without murmuring the tri- _ 


bute which we owe to humanity. The winter brings 
cold, and we muſt freeze, The ſummer returns 
with heat, and we muſt melt. The inclemencyof 
A the air diſorders our health, and we muſt be fick. 


Sen. Ep. 107.” - 


wen. more rage than the bella: 464 if we eſcape. 
the inconveniencies and the dangers” of the air 
che earth, there are perils by water and perils perils by f 
- This eflabliſhed courſe of things. it is; not 
power to change, but it is in our power 


2 yr wee i 


. and viriuays., men; as may enable; us to-:engoues 


ter the accidents, of life; with fortitude, and io 
conform ourſelves to the order of nature, who-go- © | 


verns her great kingdom, the world, by continual 
mutations. Let us ſubmit to this order, let us be 


. perſuaded that whatever does happen ought to hap- 


pen, and never be o fooliſh as to expoſtnlate vin 
nature. The beſt reſolution we can take is to ſuf- 


fer what we cannot alter, and to purſue, without re- | 


pining, the road which Providence, who directs 
every thing, has marked out to us: for it is not 
enough to follow; and he is but a bad foldier who 
ſighs, and marches on with reluctancy. We muſt 
receive the orders with ſpirit and cheerfulneſs, and 
not endeavour to flink out of the poſt which is aſ- 
ſigned us in this beautiful diſpoſition of things, where- 


of even our ſufferings make a neceſſary part. Let us "Y 


addreſs ourſelves to Gop, who governs all, as Cle+ 
anthes did in thoſe admirable verſes, which are go- 
ing to loſe part of their grace and energy ROT 
tranſlation of them, 1 


Parent of nature! Maſter 7 the World! / 
Where er thy Providence direfts, behold 
My flebs with cheerful reſignatien turn. 
Fate leads the willing, drags the ina on. 
* 3 


, Of talks with 


0 "bis aa N Wed" 


is' true magnanimity. But i 
the fore mark of a paſillabimous and baſe 


0 ſtruggle agaiiſt, [to tedfars" che beder of Pere ; -þ 
dee a idſtead of mending our gun codüdt. 1 
| ſer up for correct that o our Maker, - 173 7" i. 
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